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an Schaick and 
Successor Guests 
Of Brooklyn Brokers 


remendous Ovation Accorded Su- 
perintendent on Eve of His 
Retirement 


DVER 400 ATTEND BANQUET 


is H. Pink, Now N. Y. Depart- 
ment Head, Given Hearty Re- 
ception; Makes Brief Address 





George S. Van Schaick, who retired 
pesterday as Insurance Superintendent 
bi New York State, and Louis H. Pink, 
bew head of the Department, received 
Iremendous ovations from over 400 brok- 
rs, agents, company men and others at- 
ending the twenty-third annual banquet 
bf the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
ociation at the Hotel Bossert in Brook- 
in Tuesday evening. Mr. Van Schaick 
pas cheered and applauded by those at 
he dinner as they sought successfully to 
onvey to him in unmistakable terms 
heir appreciation of his work during his 
our years in office. Similar honors go- 
ng to Mr. Pink expressed confidence 
nd satisfaction in the selection of the 
hew Superintendent. 
William Schiff Toastmaster 

Messrs. Van Schaick and Pink were 
honor guests of the Brooklyn brokers at 
the dinner. Both made brief addresses. 
Another speaker was Leo J. Hickey, 
-Plnited States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York, with headquarters 
t Brooklyn, and the toastmaster was 
William Schiff, head of Schiff, Terhune 
i Co. of New York and retiring presi- 
ent of the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers. H. Lester Heistad, 
wesident of the Brooklyn brokers’ as- 
‘oclation, also spoke. 

Present at the dinner were not only 
listrance men from all branches of the 
business but likewise practically the en- 
ire staff of the New York Insurance 
petartment, former Superintendent 
Svcs R. Stoddard and several former 
eputy Superintendents; also business 
taders of Brooklyn and members of the 
Mate legislature. Introduced by Mr. Van 
sonic as “a man in full sympathy with 
my ideals of the Department” and well 
ane to fullfil the duties of Superintend- 
at, Mr. Pink made his first public ap- 
a before an insurance audience 
pouowing announcement Monday morn- 
hd of his Promotion from the post of 
mca the title and mortgage re- 
‘biitation bureau of the Department 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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“Both Ways”! 


Our distinctive business next week will have a 
period that bears its own specific label—“Life Insurance 
Week.” How a man can win “Both Ways” with life 
insurance will be the nub of the story of tens of thou- 
sands of life underwriters during the six days beginning 
Monday, May 13. They will show him how, living, he 
will win, and how, through the same instrument, his 
family if he goes. And that is the paramount service 
of life insurance to the individual man and woman, and, 
collectively, to the American people. The Committee’s 
graphic booklet, “How to Win Both Ways,” is appro- 
priately entitled. 


This great cooperative effort of all the Companies 
and of all the Underwriters in the United States and 
Canada constitutes a national service of preeminent 
magnitude. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Investor Groups Study 
Effect of Government 
In Mortgage Field 


Brookings Making Survey For Life 
Co.’s, Savings Banks, B. & L. 
Associations 


“SOCIAL” MOTIVE PROBLEM 


Federal Officials To Discuss Find- 
ings With Four Large 
Groups 








With many Government agencies 
either making mortgage loans or per- 
forming some lending function in the 
real estate field, the private trustee in- 
stitutions that have always depended 
upon mortgage investments as an outlet 
for funds, have seen the Federal Gov- 
ernment, within a few years, extend its 
operating control over probably 25% of 
the outstanding mortgage debt, and while 
doing so effect a reduction all along the 
line in interest rates. This trend, ac- 
centuated during each of the depression 
years, caused some informal discussions 
among the private trustee institutions as 
to the possible permanence of the Gov- 
ernment lending activities. The Roose- 
velt administration is committed to a 
degree of social motivation in these ac- 
tivities that has been neither defined nor 
interpreted. The Washington emergen- 
cy activities are not coordinated. No 
one knows all the functions being exer- 
cised. A clear picture of the Govern- 
ment activities in the mortgage field does 
not exist. The same applies to institu- 
tional activities. 

In this situation an informal group of 
life insurance, savings bank, trust com- 
pany and building and loan executives 
decided to engage the services of the 
Brookings Institution of Washington to 
make a functional study not only of Gov- 
ernment agencies in the mortgage field, 
but of the various private trustee insti- 
iutions as well. Government officials 
consulted before any action was taken 
were sympathetic with the idea. 

First Study of Kind Ever Made 

The study will not be exhaustive or 
profound, aiming rather to give an action 
picture of the current mortgage field 
and the functions now being exercised 
by Government machinerv and other 
agencies. It will deal with farm loans, 
residence loans, and income property 
loans. The men behind this undertaking 
who are acting as an informal committee 
are R. Graeme Smith of the Connecticut 
General Life, chairman; Orrin C. Lester, 
vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; Walter McMeekan, vice- 
president Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York; Morton Bodfish, executive vice- 
president, U. S. Building and Loan 
League. These men are in touch with 
prominent executives in each of the four 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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NEW YORK CITY and BROOKLYN 
(CCOMMITTEES’ PLANS for L. L W. 





























The metropolitan New York observ- 
ce of Life Insurance Week starting 
fonday will have two new angles this 
ar, One is the extensive tie-in with 
omen’s club activities which has been 
hieved by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
tion of New York City under the 
iairmanship of H. Arthur Schmidt; the 
ther is the work of a special Brooklyn 
mmittee under the leadership of M. J. 
wckerman which has procured displays 
{ Life Insurance Week material in the 
ading department that 
orough, smaller stores, and in thousands 


stores. of 


f gasoline filling stations. 
The main New York City committee 
as twelve vice-chairman, certain of them 





ing appointed to definite districts. In 
\dition there were 200 volunteers who 
sisted in laying the groundwork for the 
surance week distribution of literature. 
Approximately a quarter of a million 
pies of a message by Mrs. Grace Mor- 
son Poole, president General Federation 
Women’s Clubs, will have been dis- 
ibuted by the New York City commit- 
e by the end of the week. Mrs. Poole’s 
essage is on one side of the paper, on 
he other is the key Insurance Week Ad- 
rtisement about “No, I don’t carry life 
surance, I own it.” Among the groups 
which this literature is being given are 
women’s clubs, guilds, church societies, 
d Parent Teacher Associations. 


The volunteer workers are contacting 
bal newspapers, especially through the 
iburbs, to get editorial or news com- 
ent. About 1,500 to 2,000 ministers are 
ceiving letters about the social benefits 
life insurance and suggesting that they 
ll these benefits to the attention of 
cir congregations. 

\ number of large laundries will in- 
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Leads N. Y. Activity | 



































































































H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 








clude the message from Mrs. Poole in all 
packages delivered during the week. 

The local work of the campaign is be- 
ing financed by contributions from gen- 
eral agents and managers. 

Brooklyn activities have been handled 
this year by a special committee for the 
first time. A group of managers and gen- 
eral agents in that borough met and 
elected Mr. Sackerman, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, chair- 
man. When the general committee tor 
New York City was organized by Mr. 
Schmidt, who is general agent for the 
New England Mutual, he appointed Mr. 
Sackerman vice-chairman of the city 
committee. 

Abraham & Strauss, big department 
store, will have a Life Insurance Week 
display in the window at the corner of 
Livingston and Hoyt Streets. Loesers 
and Namm’s, two other leading stores, 
will have displays inside. Wilson’s in 
Williamsburg will also exhibit the mate- 
vial, as will many small stores. 

Editorial comments in the Brooklyn 
Eagle and Brooklyn Citizen have already 
appeared. Two thousand of the large 


posters will be displayed, especially in 
filling stations, banks, and office build- 
ings. Laundries will deliver stuffers there 
too. 

Clinton H. ‘Hoard, producer of the Aus- 
tin agency, Aetna Life, is responsible for 
the newspaper features. He is a former 
public relations man. 

Breakfast Meeting at Towers 

The biggest feature of the week will 
be a breakfast meeting at the Towers 
Hotel which will be held Monday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock and which is expected 
to drawn two or three hundred life 
agents. 

Supreme Court Justice John MacCrate 
and George A. Kederich, New York Life 
general agent, will address the breakfast 
meeting. 

Names of Committeemen 

The vice-chairmen of the New 
City committee are: 

New York and Bronx: Mrs. Kathryn 
Ford, Mutual Life; Harry Jacoby, Home 
Life. Brooklyn and Long Island, Melvin 
J. Sackerman, Massachusetts Mutual; 

(Continued on Page 9) 


York 


L. I. W. to Get Off to Fast Start 
With Activity From Coast to Coast 


Life underwriters associations from 
coast to coast are on their marks, set, 
and ready to go for the opening of Life 
Insurance Week. In many cities that 
opening will be an early morning break- 
fast. In other places agents will start out 
directly having been primed beforehand 
to make contacts with people. The in- 
tensive newspaper advertising campaign 
will be launched. Radio programs, bill- 
boards and window displays will an- 
nounce Life Insurance Week. And life 
insurance for the first time given a week 
under its own name will make every ef- 
fort to carry to the public the message 
“The sooner you plan your future the 
better your future will be.” The week is 
from May 13 to 18. 

Even far-off Hawaii is Life Insurance 
Week conscious and Scott Brainard, New 
England Mutual, Honolulu, visiting in 
New York City this week stopped in 
headquarters of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to announce that 
the Hawaii Association is all ready to 
go. Rudolph Bukeley, New York Life, 
Honolulu, is president. 

The Boston Association has plans made 
for a breakfast meeting at the Boston 
City Club. 8:30 A. M. on Monday. C. 
Preston “Pep” Dawson, Beers agency, 
New England Mutual, New York City, 
will be on hand to give some last minute 
advice on organizing the approach. The 
meeting is open to all Boston agents. To 
supplement the national drive Boston has 
worked up some orisinal illustrations and 
advertising copy of its own. 

Richmond to Try for First Honors 

Reservations for more than 400 places 
have already been made for the break- 
fast meeting of the Northern New Jersey 


Association at the Downtown Club in 
Newark. Albert E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary, Prudential, and . Rev. Dr. 


William T. Hanzsche of Trenton are 
speakers. 


Philadelphia will hold a- policyholders 


luncheon on Thursday at the Bellevue- 
Stratford and Dr. S. S. Huebner will be 
the speaker. Farther South the Rich- 
mond Association has announced that 
they are preparing to make a strong bid 
for first honors in the nation-wide con- 
test as they did last year. And from the 
far South word comes that preparations 
are completed for a strong drive. 

In the far West the Oakland, Cal., 
Association got off to an early start with 
a “kick-off” meeting yesterday. Arrange- 
ments have been made with leading de- 
partment stores there to inclose Life In- 
surance Week stuffers with the monthly 
bills. Fifteen well-trained men will give 
five-minute talks before civic clubs during 
the week. Across the bay San Francisco 
has been equally busy in arranging for 
an intensive advertising campaign using 
every available media from radio to 
blotters. 


Cleveland has seventy-eight bill-boards , 


ready to carry the message of Life Insur- 
ance Week to the city. Many of them 
will be illuminated all night. They start 
the week at & o’clock on Monday with a 
breakfast in the Carter Hotel. R. S. 
Koehler, Jr.. Mutual Benefit, Pittsburgh, 
will be the speaker. 

The Milwaukee Association plans for 
an earlier start with breakfast at 7 o'clock 
in the Hotel Schroeder. On Thursday the 
monthlv luncheon meeting will be held at 
the Athletic Club with Dr. William B. 
Bailey, economist of the Travelers as the 
speaker. Nearby at Green Bay, Wis., 
Griffin Lovelace, vice-president, New 
York Life, will be principal speaker at a 
luncheon on Wednesday. 

The Indianapolis Association hacked up 
by the managers association and the local 
chapter of C.L.U. expects 1,000 agents at 
the opening breakfast meeting. A series 
of daily radio programs dramatizing the 
services of life insurance in the home will 
be broadcast. Addresses will be made be- 
fore civic groups, a program of interest 
to women is ready and a window display 


To Exhibit Jumbo Telegrams 
About Life Insurance Week 


[ACCEPTED] 


COLLECT EDI 





A Typical Display of the Life Insurance 
Week Telegram in a Western 


Union Office 


A jumbo reproduction of a Life Insur- 
ance Weck telegram from Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper at Washing- 
ton, D. C.. to M. A. Linton, general chair- 
man of Life Insurance Week at Philadel- 
phia, will be prominently displayed in 
thousands of Western Union Telegraph 
Co. windows throughout the nation dur- 
ing next week. 

The telegram reads: 

“On this occasion of the third national 
observance of Life Insurance Week I 
wish to commend the institution of life 
insurance in the United States for its im- 
measurable contributions to the economic 
and social welfare of the country stop 
Life insurance represents over ninety bil- 
lion dollars in a total face values of pol- 
icies thus constituting one of the most 
vital elements in our national life stop 
The dedication of Life Insurance Week 
to nationwide consideration of the indis- 
pensable importance of life insurance is 
a worthy educational effort deserving the 
earnest cooperation of all patriotic citi- 
zens stop I extend my best wishes for 
the outstanding success of Life Insurance 


Week.” 


contest will be conducted through the 
week. 


Attention Focussed on Life Underwriters 


All of this activity of life insurane« 
associations in every part of the country 
is backed up by the national advertising 
which focusses attention wpon the lie 
agent as the essential point of contact 
between the public and the institution of 
life insurance. “This emphasis is exactly 
where it should be,” said M. Albert Lin- 
ion, president of the Provident Mutual 
and chairman of the week. “Many mil- 
lions of messages will enter the homes of 
this country during Life Insurance Week 
and each of them will form a favorable 
background for the work of the life un 
derwriter in the months ahead.” 
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Bragg-Tyson Agencies 
Merged By Guardian 


BRAGG CONTINUES AS MANAGER 


James A. Tyson Returns to Philadelphia 
as Manager; Both Men Have Out- 
standing Insurance Records 


James Elton Bragg, well-known agency 
the Guardian Life in New 
Citv, will become manager of th« 
and 


Brage 


manager for 
York 


merged 


Tyson agencies for 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


the (Guardian Life effective May 15 
James A. Tyson, New York manager 
since December, 1932, returns to hom« 


surroundings in Philadelphia as agency 
manager there for the Guardian after 
building the New York Tyson agency up 
to first place in a two-year period. M1 





JAMES A. TYSON 


Bragg will make his headquarters in the 


former Tyson agency on the fifteenth 
floor of the Guardian home office, 50 
Union Square. The present quarters of 
the Bragg agency in the Woolworth 
Building will be discontinued 

Mr. Brage has been New York man 
ager for the company since January, 
1933. Last year his agency ranked sixth 
nationally among (Guardian agencies, 
showing a 50% increase in paid produc 
tion for its second vear Entering in 
surance as an agent, after five vears he 
became assistant manager, C. B. Knight 
agency, Union Central, New York City, 
and a year later vas called to the vice 
presidency of a New York company. In 
1927 he returned to the field as a man 


ager in Philadelphia and for a time was 
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associated with A. Rushton Allen, iife 
underwriter and legal authority there. In 
1929 at the urgent insistence of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City he accepted the chair of life insur- 
ance in New York University and became 
director of the Life Insurance Training 
Division. He resigned that post to enter 
managerial work for the Guardian. 

Mr. Tyson, a native of Pennsylvania, 
returns to Philadelphia at his own re- 
quest. Starting as an agent in 1915 he 
rapidly advanced to become associate 
general agent at Williamsport and then 
general agent at Harrisburg. In 1925 
he was appointed general agent in PVhila- 
delphia for the company which he then 
represented and in 1929 he became man- 
ager of the Guardian’s Philadelphia agen- 
cy. When the Guardian decided to in- 
crease its agency representation in New 
York City, Mr. Tyson was.-selected to 
lay the foundation for the new home of- 
fice agency created. 

Both men have been actively associated 
in Life Underwriter Association affairs 
both with the national organization and 
in local units. Possessing unusual ability 
in training others, they have been en- 


RYERSON ON NYLIC BOARD 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., iron and steel 
manufacturer of Chicago, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the New 
York Life. He succeeds Alba B. John- 
son of Philadelphia who died last Janu- 
ary & Mr. Ryerson is president of Jos- 
eph T. Ryerson & Son, a director of the 
Northern Trust of Chicago and_ the 
Quaker Oats Co. and a trustee of the 
University of Chicago. On March 2 of 
this vear Mr. Ryerson was presented the 
1935 gold medal of the Benjamin J. Ros- 
enthal Foundation for outstanding civic 
service as president of the Community 
Fund of Chicago and as former state 
chairman of the Illinois Emergency Ke- 
lief Commission. 


vaged together with Julius M. Eisen- 
drath in conducting the Guardian’s train- 
ing schools for new agents in the metro- 
politan district. Many agency managers 
for the Guardian received their carly 
training under Mr. Tyson. Mr. Bragg 


is still a life insurance lecturer at New 
York University. 














WE'LL SEE YOU 


.. . at the 1935 Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, in Des Moines, the week of 


September 16. 


Plan now to enjoy the Education, Inspiration and 


Entertainment of the Convention Program. 


Des Moines is primed to put over 


A REAL CONVENTION 


It will pay you to attend 
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S.E.C. Promulgates 
New Insurance Fon 


FOR SECURITY REGISTRATioy 


Certified Statements Not Required ; 
First Filing But Definite Decision " 
“Reserved for Consideration” 





The Securities and Exchange Comp), 
sion this weck took another big st 
toward registration of securities of 3 
listed companies on stock exchanges a 
der the securities exchange act of 193) 
when Form 13 was promulgated for oe 
manent use for fire and casualty insur 
ance companies and the provision maj 
that the life insurance companies shy 
use the form temporarily. Corporatio 
doing primarily a title insurance by: 
ness shall also use this form, but » 
those carriers writing guaranteed mor! 
gage bonds or mortgage participatiy 
certificates. 

As the feurth form issued by the Si 
in its program of registering exchany 
securities under Federal — superyisioy 
Form 13 goes deeply into the organi 
tion of the company and its subsidiary 
and the type of business being dop 
lata, as in the case of the other for 
is asked on salaries of leading officer 
on principal stockholdings, on bonus 
rangements and on general managemey 
contracts, as well as on options. [ng 
dition the financial statements of tf 
companies must follow the S.E.C, ow 
line. 

“State separately,” another requireme 
says, “for the registrant and each of it 
subsidiaries the largest net aggrega 
amount of insurance retained on ani 
one risk at the close of the last fiscal 
year.” 

In working out the details of Fon 
13 the S.E.C., it is learned, had the fy 
cooperation of insurance company inte: 
ests and upon invitation a number 
executives “sat in” with S.E.C. official 
in Washington. 

The commission had waived its usu 
requirement calling for certified state 
ments with the first filings under Fon 
13. It was not inferred, however, tha 
such waiver will apply to future state 
ments to be filed as jt was made clea 
by the S.E.C. that advisability of th 
requirement “has been reserved for coi 
sideration.” 





LINCOLN PORTRAIT DISPLAYED 

The original “Boy Lincoln and Hs 
Mother” portrait by Leone Bracker 
painted for and owned by the Lincolt 
National Life is being displayed in Chi 
cago in honor of Mother's Day. Th 
painting has been placed in the Loop 0: 
fices of the Postal Telegraph Co. It we 
created for the Lincoln National to} 
used on its national poster and bill-boar 
display. After Mother’s Day it will b 
placed in the Lincoln portraits collectio 
of the Lincoln National Life Foundation 





SUE IN CONTINENTAL CASE 

Four policyholders of the Continent 
Life of St. Louis have filed suit asking 
permission to intervene in the legal a 
tion by Superintendent R. E. O'Malley! 
sell assets of the Continental to a % 
vent company. The policyholders sa) 
sale of assets jeopardize their rights. 


MRS. FORD TO BROADCAST 
Mrs. Kathryn Ford, president of th 
League of Insurance Women, will brow 
cast over the WEAF chain at 4 p. Mm 
E.S.T., Tuesday, May 14, on the Womet 
Review program. League members \ 
tmake four radio talks during L.LW. 
FRED S. ROSS 

Fred S. Ross, manager for the 
Life of Canada at San Francisco, is de 
He was injured while horse-back riding 
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Hazen P. Aiken, general agent at Li 
Angeles for the Home Life of New Y° 
reports total volume of paid premiums” 


new business for the first quarter of a 
shows a gain of 98% as compared we 


the similar period of last year. 
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Blanks Committee Acts 
On Added Provisions 


yoLDS MEETING IN NEW YORK 





ty Foreclosed But Subject to Re- 
yon & Comes Under “Loan” Head- 
ing; Add Annuity Schedule 





Changes in blanks to take recognition 
of important trends in the life insurance 
hysiness were made by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
Janks Committee which met at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City the 
frst part of this week. It was decided 
that foreclosed mortgaged loans which 
are still subject to redemption under a 
ime exemption granted by the court 
should be listed in the annual statement 
4s a subdivision under the heading, 
“Mortgage loans on real estate rather 
than “Real Estate.” The subject had 
been a matter of argument for some time 
and last year such items were listed un- 
der real estate. 

The committee also adopted a new in- 
terrogatory on the amount of taxes and 
foreclosure costs, and past due and ac- 
crued interest which has been capitatized 
by companies during the year on real 
estate holdings. 

\n annuity schedule section has been 
added to the policy exhibits asked for in 
the annual reports, this addition being 
due to the increasing importance of an- 
nuity business. Subheads are for imme- 
diate or group annuities and supplement- 
ary contracts. 

A new page 5 for fraternals (dealing 
with liabilities) has been adopted, follow- 
ing closely the legal reserve life form but 
with allowances for the different laws 
that control fraternals. 

The matter of requiring an analysis of 
premiums by states was referred back to 
the Convention’s committee on taxation. 
The purpose of the recapitulation by 
states was to get more accurate figures 
on taxation and show figures for each of 
the forty-eight states. A subcommittee 
was appointed in 1934, but since it is now 
contemplated to enlarge the figures from 
fire insurance only to the entire insurance 
field the matter was referred back and 
no action taken. 

Those attending the committee’s meet- 
ing were: W. A. Robinson, Ohio, chair- 
man; Charles C. Dubar, New York, sec- 
retary; A. G. Costello, Pennsylvania; 
Charles B. Coulbourn, Virginia; Joseph 
Collins, New York; Alfred N. Guertin, 
New Jersey; Russel O. Hooker, Connec- 
ticut; Arthur B. Lines, Massachusetts; 
C. E. Nelson, Missouri; Leon M. Pen- 
qute, Towa; J. E. Reault, Michigan; 
H. O. Stark, Oklahoma; R. R. Hoffner, 


Illinois, and Lloyd Thomson, Indiana. 


ST. LOUIS SALES CONGRESS 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis is holding its sales congress to- 
‘ay at the Hotel Statler with a series of 
headliners on the speakers’ program in- 
cluding Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent, 
Penn Mutual, 30ston; Caleb R. Smith, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
resident of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; C. Vivian Anderson, Provident 
Mutual, Cincinnati, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association, and 
Eldon B. Stevenson, vice-president, Na- 
tional Life & Accident. Today the mem- 
‘ership committee expects to add more 
han the thirty-five names necessary to 


he Womet teach the 500 membership goal set by 


nembers W 


» LW 


Arthur Shugg, association president. 








MISSOURI CODE BILL DEAD 
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for the Sé a hope for Missouri Superintendent 


isco, is deat 


nsurance R. Emmet O’Malley’s insur- 


‘back riding _ code bill has been abandoned. Even 
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State Senator James C. McDowell, who 


’s been handling the measure on the 
ie r of the senate, has admitted in inter- 
ws that the bill, desirable as it is in 
= per grin hasn’t a chance at this 
mee e the lawmakers and it will be 
nitted to die on the informal calendar 
Senate after being perfected. 
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Burn the Lamps 


Life Insurance Week is approaching. 


Here is OPPORTUNITY. 


Salesmen of PROTECTION have a message 


with universal appeal to every person of 


responsibility. 


Tell them how the Institution of Life Insur- 
ance has actually GAINED STRENGTH 


during the past five years. 


Because of ITS SERVICE 








Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFieELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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President Welch of 


Phoenix Dead at 75 


AN OFFICER OF CO. 45 YEARS 


Had Distinguished Career as Actuary 
Before Succeeding John M. Holcombe 
As President 


Archibald Ashley Welch, president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, died in Hart- 
ford Wednesday morning after a long ill- 





ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 


ness at the age of 75. He was the seventh 
president of the company, succeeding 
John Marshall Holcombe in 1924. 

Mr. Welch was one of the considerable 


number of presidents of life insurance 


companies who distinguished themselves 
as actuaries before undertaking the 
larger executive responsibilities that fall 
to the lot of the head of a great insur- 
ance company. He was a native of Hart- 
ford, born there in 1859, son of H. K. W. 
Welch, a prominent lawyer of his day 
and one time speaker of the house of 
representatives. 

\fter attending the Hartford High 
School, Mr. Welch entered Yale graduat- 
ing with the class of 1882. 

Mr. Welch spent eight years with the 
Travelers and left to become actuary of 
the Phoenix Mutual in July, 1890. This 
year he would have celebrated his forty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. He 
early distinguished himself in his profes- 
sion, recognition of his work coming to 
him at frequent intervals, indicated by 
his advance in position within the com- 
pany. He was made actuary and second 
vice-president in 1904, vice-president and 
actuary in 1912 and president in 1924. 


Had Wide Interests 


Mr. Welch was a past president and 
also a charter member of the Actuarial 
Society of America, fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. Always in- 
terested in education and welfare work 
he was vice-president of the American 
School for the Deaf, and director of the 
Hartford Retreat for the Insane; he was 
chairman of the Hartford High School 
Commission, member of the Board of 
Park Commissioners and a director in a 
number of companies and societies in- 
cluding the Phoenix Insurance Co. (Fire), 
Connecticut Fire, Phoenix State Bank 
and Trust, and a director of*the Society 
for Savings. His interest in music was 
shown by his affiliation with the Philhar- 
monic Society of which he was a director, 
and he was also a president of the Hart- 
ford School of Music. He served as chair- 
man of the Hartford Americanization 
committee and was an ex-president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce and 
the Central Council of Social Agencies 
In 1922 Trinity College conferred on him 
the M. A. degree 

Mrs. Welch died several years ago 
Mr. Welch is survived by two brothers, 
Henry kK. W. Welch of Hartford, Lewis 
S. Welch of New Haven, and a sister, 
Mrs. Bernard T. Williams of Hartford. 
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Parkinson Reelected 
Head of N. Y. Chamber 


WITH F. H. ECKER IN CHAIR 





Stands For Frank, Outspoken Policy On 
Sound Fundamentals in Currency, 
Banking and Business 

A pleasing incident occurred at the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce last week when 
Frederick H. Ecker, of the 
Metropolitan Life, and a former presi- 
dent of the Chamber, took the chair dur- 
ing the election of officers when this 
body, made up of many of the business 
leaders of the state, re-elected Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Society, for a second term as president 
of the New York State Chamber. The 
incident was commented upon as a trib- 
ute to both Mr. Ecker and Mr. Parkin- 
son. Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Metropolitan, was 
re-elected chairman of the insurance 
committee of the Chamber. 





president 


Must Preserve Fundamentals 


Speaking on the need for sound funda- 
mentals President Parkinson said: 

“You may look during the coming year 
for an emphasis on those matters which 
I regard as fundamental in the present 
situation in this country as affecting the 
business interests. I do not have in mind 
any small group of proprietors of big 
business institutions or the managers of 
such institutions; I mean the very large 
percentage of all the people of the coun- 
try who are either directly or indirectly 
engaged in or interested in business. 

“Those fundamentals are with me such 
matters as a sound currency with a sound 
banking system serving the business in- 
terests of this country; a sound and 
reasonable government enforcement of 
private contracts to be performed in the 
future; and a restriction of all artificial 
interferences, direct or indirect, with pro- 
duction. 

“Through the whole field of the rela- 
tionship of government policy to business 
activity we must, even_more than in the 
past, and even though we appreciate the 
difficulties under which those carrying 
oublic responsibilities are laboring, insist 
that stabilization and improvement in 
practical affairs of life be overemphasized 
rather than experimentation and change. 

“And if sometimes we who labor in 
New York in the field of private business 
and its responsibilities seem to those 
whose labors or primary responsibilities 
are to the people of other sections of the 
country to be too hesitant, to emphasize 
too much cautious procedure in the direc- 
tion of change, well, I think we need not 
hesitate to say that after all we who work 
in New York, live in New York, repre- 
sent New York, must remember that in 
the long run it will be the people of New 
York who will pay the bill. 

“Now, you may be sure that I will not 
either personally or on your behalf be 
conservative to the degree of opposing 
all change, but you may be just as sure 
that, to a greater degree than in the past, 
I shall for myself and I shall ask of you 
that where we find that which is sound 
is in danger or that which is unsound is 
in the process of being adopted, that we 
shall speak out and speak plainly to a 
greater degree than we have done in the 
past couple of years.” 


British to Extend State 
Insurance to Farm Workers 


The British Cabinet has decided in fa- 
vor of the principle of state insurance 
for agricultural workers. A bill intro- 
ducing unemployment insurance for farm 
workers will accordingly be passed be- 
fore the end of the present session of 
Parliament. 

The scheme to be adopted will provide 
for a specially “cheap” rate of contribu- 
tions, with correspondingly lowered ben- 
efits. 










Union Central Ad Photo 
In Pittsburgh Art Show 


A “newsboy” photograph _ specially 
made for the Union Central Life has 
been hung in the Pittsburgh Photo- 


graphic Salon at Carnegie Institute. The 
Pittsburgh Salon is an event of national 
importance. 

The photograph being shown was 
made by Sarra, widely known Chicago 
photographer, to illustrate the copy which 
appeared in the May 4 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. It was entered 
by him after he had been invited to show 
in the exhibition and was selected from 
among his work. A print is now on 
exhibit in the Salon. 

The Sarra photograph depicts a news- 
boy selling his papers on a busy street 
corner. It is tied in with the copy of 
the advertisement with the headline, 
“Another lad . . . whose father failed to 
leave money every month.” 

As in all the Union Central’s current 
national advertising through magazines 
and by radio, the copy theme is the com- 
pany’s Multiple Protection Policy, guar- 
anteeing $100 per month to the wife dur- 
ing the years that the children are being 
reared, and then $10,000 to provide her 
with a life income. 





HAS 80-YEAR-OLD POLICY 
President Houston of Mutual Life Writes 
Congratulations to Policyholder Who 
Started When Eleven 

David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, last week 
wrote to Henry Bull, 91-year-old resident 
of Montclair, N. J., congratulating him on 
still owning a life insurance policy issued 
eighty years ago. The policy, which is 
for $5,000, was issued in 1855 when Mr. 
sull was eleven years old. Mr. Bull, at 
one time treasurer of the Howard Iron 
Works of Buffalo, has received dividend 
credits on his policy in addition to paid- 
up insurance aggregating nearly $6,000. 


—— VUE 
THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
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EQUITABLE MANAGERS MEET 


Greater N. Y. Board Holds Luncheon 
At New Yorker; Robert M. Ryan 
Is Guest Speaker 

The Equitable Society Board of Man- 
agers of Greater New York met at the 
Hotel New Yorker for a luncheon meet- 
ing on Monday to exchange ideas on how 
to get more business. Robert M. Ryan, 
manager, Equitable Society, Detroit, was 
a guest speaker. W. W. Klingman, vice- 
president of the Society, was also 
present. 

Mr. Ryan said that by concentrating on 
old men who had got into a slump and 
having them work on small cases his 
agency had increased its production and 
consequently raised the number of 
agency members who qualified for pro- 
duction clubs. He emphasized also that 
many times policyholders do not know 
who their agent is. 

The drive now being sponsored by the 
board of managers as a tribute to 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
company, si gaining momentum and is 
expected to reach the set quota. Prelim- 
inary plans have been started for a golf 
tournament during the first week in June. 


HAS LARGEST APRIL BUSINESS 
The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis recorded the largest April 
sales of new life insurance in its fifty 
year history with a total of $6,002,373. 
This is an increase of 40% over the 
March total of $4,287,338; a 15% increase 
over April, 1934, and 60% over April, 
1933. Territories showing the greatest 
increase were California, Washington, II- 
linois, North Dakota, Michigan and Min- 
nesota. 








BANKERS OF IOWA 25% GAIN 

The Bankers Life Company of Iowa 
had a gain of 25% in new paid-for busi- 
ness for April as compared with April, 
1934. The total for the month was 
$5,500,000, and for the first four months 
of the year, $20,000,000. 
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Kaplan Now Supervisor Vi 
Eisendrath Agency, Guard: 
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SIGMUND KAPLAN 


Sig Kaplan, formerly supervisor in 
James Elton Bragg agency, Guard 
New York City, is now supervisor in 4 
Julius M. Eisendrath agency of the sq 
company in New York. Mr. Kaplan 
addition to leading the Bragg agency 
personal production, ranks among thet 
leading Guardian producers national 
He was recommended to the home off 
by Mr. Bragg for promotion. 

The Eisendrath agency establish 
shortly over two years ago stands at ti 
head of all Guardian agencies in the cv 
rent club year. The agency now has m 
than forty full-time agents. Paid produ 
tion last year increased more than lif 
Mr. Kaplan will work with Mr. Eise 
drath and George Bobbe, assistant ma 
ager, in the supervision and further & 
velopment of the agency’s growing «j 
ganization. 


A. M. BEST’S NEW BOOK READ! 





Reproduction of Life Convention Sta 

ments Gives Reports of 110 Co.'s; 

Is Second Annual Edition 

The second annual edition of “Bes 
Reproduction of Life Convention Stat 
ments” containing reproductions from th 
1934 annual convention statements of Il 
legal reserve companies together wi 
bond and mortgage summaries is 10 
being distributed. 

The work is a reproduction of t 
important schedules of the companies 
contains information on income and é§ 
bursements, assets and liabilities, exhibit 
of policies, gain and loss exhibits, su 
mary of mortgage owned as of Decet 
ber 31, 1934, and summary of bonds « 
stocks owned as of December 31. 

The book is designed especially ! 
the use and convenience of life insuratt 
executives, combining all of this inform 
tion in one volume. It may be purchas’ 


for $20. 


A gain of 33% in new _ business 
April, and of 31% thus far for the y@ 


was reported by the John A. Stevets 
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Agency of the Penn Mutual Life in Phi 
adelphia. April’s volume was $3,000! 
plus, and was the fifth consecutive mo 
in which $3,000,000 and more had bs 
paid for—and the first time in the hist? 


of the Agency in which $3,000,000 if 


been paid for in 5 consecutive months 


OTT OBSERVES ANNIVERSAR'} 


The A. V. Ott agency, Equitable > 
ciety, New York City, celebrated its ™ 
anniversary with a meeting yestem 
afternoon followed by a dinner danct 
the Hotel Pennsylvania last night. oe! 
al officials from the home office atten™ 
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visor Wagsnarp Gives Advice — 
, Guarig On Private Pensions 
PARING FOR GOV’T PLAN 
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Iting Actuary Writes in American 
Pie cosment Review on Costs and 
Benefits of Two Plans 








Benefits rendered by the proposed gov- 
emment pension plan to lower-paid new 
employes and employes with short terms 
{service will in many cases be as great 
ys those offered by existing company 
plans, according to Jonathan G. Sharp, 
consulting actuary of Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis, writing in the May issue 
oi The Management Review, organ of 
he American Management Association. 
“In some cases,” he says, “the govern- 
gent plan will provide more than the 
pmpany plan, and in others the reverse 
be true on the average for short as 
i]s long terms of service.” 

PWeighing the relative benefits and 
sts of the two plans, and advising com- 
nies on how to shape their pension 
wlicies till 1938 when the government 
seram becomes effective, Mr. Sharp 
sinted out that the introduction of def- 
inte standards of age retirement and 
amount of pensions for various years of 









LAN ervice, as set forth by the government 
os ted yan, tends to establish these standards 
Gua as a minimum in the minds of workers. 

ervisor ina, umces im spite of the establishment of 
v of the sa ttese standards, no benefits can be paid 
fe Kaplan until 1943, and since it will take some 
ge amenes years for contributions to the govern- 
senna ment plan to provide benefits equal to 
. ontiend present formal or informal levels, the 
e home ofp companies may have occasion to consider 
" a individual programs which will be more 
* establish tistactory during these years for hand- 
Phe ee : their old-age problem than can be 
os i Oe ieved by the government program, 


he said. 
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Setting Up Plan That Government 
Will Take Over 


“A company which does not have an 
existing pension plan may wish to make 
a study of how much it would have to 
set aside to pay benefits to present em- 
ployes on the basis of government stand- 
: fads to new employes after 1938. The 
IK READ!Fintroduction of the government plan may 
lessen to some companies the amount 
ention Stat#which would have to be set aside for 
110 Co.'s; accrued liabilities, and some companies 
dition Jay therefore feel freer to estimate costs 
n of “Besfol pension programs. Whatever plans are 
sntion Stag ™Stituted in the near future should be 
kept as flexible and free of definite con- 
..peactual commitments as possible, since 
ments ot |fthere may be some substantial changes 
gether wiifin the government plans which would af- 
Aries 1S NOW tect policies and programs.” 

_ Representative formulae for computing 
benefits, costs and reserves are given in 
pmpamies a the articles to facilitate comparative an- 
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yf bonds at 


r 31 r electrical appliance salesman, John 

. Lonvery of the Judson C. Burns Co., 
3 ee a hiladelphia, addressed the May lunch- 
hi romp Meeting of the Plico Club at the 
eal home office of the Philadelphia Life. He 
-" ponted out that in both life insurance 
fin Penalty selling the most important 
APRIL Fy, | °° Set the prospects point of 
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oe VA. “TWISTER” CASE 

‘fe in Phi i . Kerby, agent at Roanoke, Va., for 
as $3,000! € United Benefit Life of Omaha, Neb., 


as he | 
utive mong as been cited to appear before the Vir- 


e had bel - state corporation commission May 
1 the hist 9 answer charges of twisting, rebat- 
000,000 i § and misrepresentation of policies. 
> months —————_— 

| ©.3. KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 
ERSAR' The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 


juitable » — agents of the Union Central Life 
ited its 7h ew York had a total paid for busi- 
, yesten@e<ss for April, of $1,391,068, 

jer danctyy, ie total paid-for business for the first 
ight. Seq’ Months of 1935 is $10,841,676, as 
ce atten" Pared with $7,823,861 last year. 

















Snapped at Sea Island 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


When Morgan B. Brainard, president 
of the Aetna Life, Hartford, was snapped 
by a photographer at the entrance to the 
Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., recently 
the cameraman secured an unusually fine 
picture. Sea Island was the scene of the 
second of two group conferences held by 
the company, assembling representative 
insurance men from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Brain- 
ard addressed the conference. 





McNULTY HOUSEWARMING 





Now in Paramount Building, Times 
Square; Sutphen and Chase Visitors; 
Personalities in Agency 
The Times Square Agency of the Pru- 
dential, John A. McNulty, manager, is 
now situated in its new agency quarters 
in the Paramount Building, just a few 
floors below the famous New York 
“Town Clock.” The agency occupies most 
of the twenty-first floor. A housewarm- 
ing reception was held Monday noon and 
among the many attending from the 
home office were Henry Sutphen, second 
vice-president; George H. Chase, assist- 
ant secretary, and Sayre McLeod, super- 
visor. Many general agents and brokers 

also attended. 

Mr. McNulty, West Point graduate, 
in 1922 became a special agent of the 
C. A. Foechl agency for the Prudential 
downtown. He was then appointed to 
head the new agency which the company 
was opening at 1440 Broadway. 

Leroy N. Whitelaw, educational super- 
visor, is one of the most prominent of 
New York City C.L.U.’s, being active in 
several capacities in the local chapter. 

Agency has five assistant managers: 

George W. Boyling came to this coun- 
try about twenty years ago after a long 
career in English insurance. He was for 
many years an assistant manager in the 
Foehl agency and when the McNulty 
agency was established he was chosen 
to be assistant manager in the new office. 
He is assisted by William Barton. George 
M. Campbell, a Princeton graduate, was 
for some years managing editor of a flect 
of trade papers. When they were taken 
over by McGraw-Hill in 1930 he joined 
the McNulty agency as assistant mana- 
ger. Charles A. Finley started as an 
agent in the J. Elliott Hall office, Penn 
Mutual Life, eight years ago, became su- 
pervisor, joined McNulty in 1930. 

E. B. Eichengreen’s start in insurance 
was as an Industrial agent in 1924 with 
the Prudential. In 1927 he entered the 
Ordinary field with the Ben Hyde agency 
of the Penn Mutual but came back to 
the Prudential in 1929. Harold Cronin 
was office boy to Peter M. Fraser when 
the latter was head of the Connecticut 
Mutual agency in New, York, starting in 
1924. He went to Wells & Connell in 
1928, McNulty in 1930. 
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Plate No. 6, “Indiana Home,” from “ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN — BIOGRAPHY IN WOODCUTS.” 
Reproduced by permission of Charles Turzak, 
Chicago. 


OLUTION 


[ to drudgery and irksome toil, the 
youthful Lincoln plied his humble tasks and dis- 


ciplined himself 
settlements. 


to carry on the work of frontier 


Beneath the yoke of antiquated methods, 
some men still carry the heavy load demanded by 


modern civilization. 


Lincoln once advised a gen- 


eral, “I give you all I can and act on the pre- 
sumption that you will do the best you can with 


what you have.” 


The “‘best you can” is the mea- 


suring rod of every man’s effort. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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ELIZUR WRIGHT — PIONEER 


A n American who deserves a place in the Hall of Fame is 
that great actuary, Elizur Wright, the father of Legal Reserve Life 


Insurance. 


A man far ahead of his time, it was his native New England 
foresight and perseverance which finally secured the adoption by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1858 of the first Non-Forfeiture 
law. Untiring in his efforts as Insurance Commissioner of that 
State, he laid down the sound principles upon which the business 


of Life Insurance is now conducted. 


We would do well, during Life Insurance Week, to honor the 
man who contributed so largely to the high place in which Life 


Insurance is held by the American people. 


loons 


General Agent. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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SACKERMAN 


MELVIN J. 


L. I. W. Plans 


(Continucd from Page 3) 


Melyin H. Leonard, National Life of Ver- 


mont; J. A. Schnur, Guardian. West- 
chester, H. R. Tompkins, Connection 
General: Benedict Leerburger, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; Sam P. Davis, 
Phoenix Mutual. New Jersey, William 
M. Carroll, Jr. Berkshire; Eugene 


Homans, Equitable Socicty ; Albert Hop- 
kins, Penn Mutual. Diederich Ward, 
Union Central. Elles M. Derby, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the committee. 

The Brooklyn special committeemen 
are William Kee, Mutual Life, and Jack 
Warshauer, Guardian. Sub-committee- 
men include : 


Budget, Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life; 
Display, George A. Kederich, New York; 
Speakers, Harold H. Letche r, Equitable 
Society; Posters, Willard B. Johnson, 
Mutual Benefit; Breakfast, Alfred G. 
Correll, New England Mutual; Publicity, 
Clinton H. Hoard, Aetna Life. General 


Secretary, N. Lee Colin, Guardian. 


Mortgage . Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 





groups who are in an 
capacity. 

This is the first time these institutions 
have all gotten together on common 
ground for a consideration of their mu- 
tual interests. It is informal, a social 
approach to their problems, with a de- 
sire to be realistic about the significance 
of the Federal Government's apparent 
policy to inject social motives in its mort- 
kage program. The results of the 
Brookings Institution study is expected 
to be ready in about ten days or two 
weeks. This will aim to give the real 
situation based on facts and functions. 
he Brookings people were told not to 
£0 into the matter historically or sta- 
tistically and to limit the necessary sta- 
tistical phase to 25% of the whole, which, 
aS visualized, will not exceed about 
twenty-five pages. The purpose of the 
committee is to avoid any voluminous 
and ponderous study which would be 
tread by only a few especially interested 
Persons, but to give a concise statement 
of the present situation that can easily 
‘h Perused by busy executives who 
S _ be posted on the subject. 
was the Government agencies 
: be Teports from the Farm 
0 R.F.C., F.C.A., the Farm Com- 
'ssioners’ Loans, Federal Home Loan 


Banks, H.O.L.C., P.W.A., and F.H.A. 


acting advisory 


there 
Loan 
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L.I.W. Radio Speakers 


John B. Kennedy, formerly of Col- 
| lier’s and now with the National 
| Broadcasting Co., will speak on May 
13 at 7:45 p. m., E.S.T., on the sub- 
ject: “Is Life Worth Living?” over 
| the blue network—W JZ 
| Dr. S. S. Huebner will speak on the 
subject: “What Do You Know About 
Your Life Insurance?” at 3 p. m., 
E.S.T., Wednesday, May 15, over the 
red network—W EAF. 

Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
| of New York and now a director of | 
| the New York Life, will speak on the 

“Human Side of Life Insurance”’ on 

Wednesday, May 15, at 9:15 p. m., 

E.S.T., over the blue network—WJZ. 

Daylight saving time an hour later. 


The data will have to do with 
amounts they are authorized to lend, the 
amounts actually lent, the amounts con- 
trolled by these bodies, if loaned 
through some oiher channel, the types of 
property eligible for their financing ser- 
vices, the rates, terms, and percentage 
of value characteristic of their lending 
plans, and their present collection policy. 
For the private trustee institutions the 
following types of lenders will be in- 
cluded: Mutual savings banks, commer- 
cial banks, trust companies, life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and cooperative 
banks, and mortgage companies. The 
loans which each of these has outstand- 
ing on real estate security, the approxi- 
mate amount of funds they expect to be 
able to lend this year, the types of prop- 











the 


erties and types of personal risks to 
which their loans are confined, and the 
lending plans which they use will be 


the principal data sought from them at 
this time. 


To Clarify Objectives 


Mr. Smith and the other members of 
his committee have spent considerable 
time in Washington contacting Govern- 


ment officials. They found a desire to 
cooperate in getting at the facts of the 
Government’s many angles of activity 


affecting mortgages. As near as any one 
has been able to figure, there are prob- 
ably ten Government agencies with some 


mortgage functions. Uninformed and 
unreliable estimates indicate that the 
Federal Government owns or controls 


real estate mortgages for a total of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000, which is, 
roughly, 25% of the outstanding mort- 
gages. Current programs of the Gov- 
ernment contemplate adding another 
$3,000,000,000; also there is the broaden- 


ing of control lending through building 
and loan associations. 

In much of these operations it is rec- 
ognized that the Federal Government is 
dominated by such social motives as re- 
ducing the debt burden or the interest 
charges of carrying it, liquidation of 
frozen mortgages, relief of unemploy- 
ment through construction, improvement 
of slum areas, etc. Through all of these 
activities there is the announced pur- 
pose of easing the burdens of debtors, 
particularly lowering interest rates. 
Whatever may have been the originat- 
ing motives, the mortgage holdings now 
constitute a major control problem. 

It is this situation that is causing con- 
cern to the private institutional inves- 
tors. Carried on for any length of time 
the Government program would crowd 
these institutions out of the mortgage 
field. This condition is already far ad- 
vanced in connection with farm loans. 
Another angle is that borrowers will 
more and more come to look to the 
Government as the source of loans. 

The approach to this study is one of 
open-minded inquiry. The studies are 
being made because both the Govern- 
ment agencies and the institutions have 
been drifting into an uncomfortable com- 
petitive position. No conclusions, no 
prejudices, no convictions, no plans can 
be sustained until the criss-crossing, 
overlapping, and interrelationship of all 
these agencies is unraveled. To be real- 
istic it is necessary to realize that the 
Government is in this business to stay. 
Ways and means must be found by 
which the private institutions can com- 
plement and supplement the Government 
agencies and vice versa. They may have 
separate functions and work together or 
they may have the same functions and 
compete. They may have much to learn 
from each other and adjustments may 
have to be made on both sides. Empha- 
sis should be laid on the fact that the 
study when completed will be a critique 
on the private institutions as well as 
the Government agencies. Between the 
private institutions of various types there 
has been heretofore no understanding of 
each other. 

The cost of making the study will be 
slight and is being underwritten by sub- 
scription of interested institutons in the 
four groups. After the study is com- 
pleted and the facts are known, it is ex- 
pected that it will be taken up with Gov- 
ernment officials in discussion. It is 
further expected that such discussions 
will clarify the administration’s aims and 
objectives and give a basis for defining 
more than at present the scope of the 
Government’s plans in projecting itself 
into the mortgage field. 
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Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policybolders. 






































N. Y. Assn.’s New Record 
Celebrated by Luncheon 


MEMBERSHIP AT HIGHEST MARK 





J. D. Bookstaver Headed Committee of 
Eighty; President J. M. Fraser Pre- 
sents Awards to Winners 





When the eighty members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City membership committee met at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Pennsylvania last 
week it was announced that the member- 
ship figure of 1,633 as of May 1 had 
broken the all-time record for June 30. 
The announcement was made by J. M. 
Fraser, president of the association, who 
also distributed prizes to members of the 
committee for outstanding work. 

Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent 
for the Travelers, has been chairman of 
the committee, which was the largest 
membership committee the association 
has organized. 

The 1,633 memberships compare with 
the following figures for the past five 
years as of June 30: 1,376 in 1934; 1,467 
in 1933; 1,329 in 1932; 1,632 in 1931; and 
1,591 in 1930. The highest previous record 
was 1,620 in 1926. The previous May 1 
high was 1,443 in 1931. 

Who Won Prizes 


Prizes for the greatest number of new 
members during the month of March 
went to Wilber H. Marcy, Travelers; 
Gerald E. Meyer,. Equitable Society; 
Henry B. Olshen, Travelers; and Fred P. 


Wenzel, Mutual Life. 

Prizes for the greatest number of re- 
newals of 1934 membership went to 
Gerald E. Meyer, Equitable Society; 


William S. Verplanck, Mutual Life; J. 
Fred Spear and Lester Einstein, Equit- 
able Society. 

Those members of the committee show- 
ing the greatest percentage of increase 
over 1934 membership were Edwin K. 
Simpson, Provident Mutual; A. P. Kin- 
bacher, New England Mutual; E. Bar- 
rington Sisley, Travelers; and Sidney G. 
Woog, E ‘quitable Society. 

Three Agencies 100% 

Plaques were also awarded to three 
agencies reporting 100% of their agency 
staff as members of the Association. 
These plaques went to Gilbert V. Austin, 
general agent of the Aetna Life in 
Brookyn; F. E. Gendron, general agent 
of the Canada Life; and Ben Hyde, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual. 


Prefaleioane’ Houses 


Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

The article in The Eastern Underwriter 
of April 26, 1935, on “Plan Insurance Pro- 
tection for Buyers of Prefabricated 
Houses” carried the erroneous impression 
that the life insurance in connection with 
cur prefabricated houses is _ placed 
through W. H. Chapman and written by 
the United States Life Insurance Co. 

This is not correct, and we have not 
announced how such insurance will be 
handled. 

John B. Lewis, President, 
American Houses, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


PA. HEARING MAY 14 


\ public hearing upon all insurance 
bills before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
will be held by the Senate Insurance 
Committee at 2 p. m. Tuesday, May 14 
in the Senate Chamber at Harrisburg 
The series includes a new code to regu- 
late fraternal benefit societies which Sen- 
ator James E. Norton, chairman of the 
committee, introduced last week at the 
request of Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
to aid the commissioner in his fight 
against illegal and fly-by-night societies 








SELLERS AGENCY MANAGER 

J. C. Sellers has been advanced to 
agency manager of the Republic Lite 
of Dallas, having been supervisor of 
agencies for the past year. 
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Has 52 Sudtmate ln 
A Single Life Claim 


PENN MUTUAL'S EXPERIENCE 
Indiana Coal Operator Who Died Re- 
cently Started Buying in 1902, Last 

Policy in 1934; Same Agent Wrote All 

The Penn Mutual Life recently re- 
received a large parcel post package con- 
taining fifty-two policies in claims on a 
single life. They had been taken out at 
various times from 1902 until 1934 on the 
life of a coal operator in Indiana. The 
same agent wrote each of the fifty-two 
policies. Such was the size of the pack- 
ige containing the contracts that when it 
arrived at the home office there was 
great speculation as to whether it con- 
tained a bomb or a box of flowers. 

The first policy was issued in March, 
1902, to a young man of the age of 24, 
and the last was issued in 1934 to the 
same man, whose age then was fifty-six. 
There were thirteen Ordinary Life pol- 
icies, three Twenty-Payment Life pol- 
icies, and thirty-five investment-type con- 
tracts. The total was $461,934. 

Beginning in 1902, the policy issues 
were added to in 1908, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1922, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, and 1934. The investment-type 
contracts began in 1927, and were the 
only kind issued to him during the re- 
mainder of his insuring period. 

This insurance was designed solely to 
provide life incomes for wife and child- 
ren, except for a few thousand dollars 
apparently intended to be a_ clean-up 
fund. Several income provisions were 
used. Some of them were of the usual 
installment cptions kind, and under 
others the wife will receive an interest 
income only, that interest income after 
her death to be shared by_her children, 
and the principal sum is to be paid to the 
children’s children 

One significant feature of these settle- 
ment provisions is that neither wife nor 
children has the privilege of withdrawine 
a single dollar of principal. " 





N. Y. MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 
Association to Meet at Yale Club on May 
21 for Sales Discussion and 
Informal Dinner 

\ conference meeting marked with 
special speakers presenting selling prob- 
lems and new sales ideas will be held by 
the Life Managers’ Association of Great- 
er New York at the Yale Club on May 
21. The meeting will start at 4 o’clock 
and will be followed by an informal din- 
ner at 6:30 

John <A. Stevenson, vice - president, 
Penn Mutual. will make the introductory 
remarks and introduce the guest speaker, 
an outstanding sales executive, who is yet 
to be named. A general discussion will 
follow led by Fred A. Healy, vice-presi- 
dent, Curtis Publishing Co. His topic 
will be “The Problem of Selling Today.” 

Besides the managers and_ general 
agents many assistant managers, assist- 
ant general agents and supervisors will 
attend this conference as guests of asso- 
ciation members 

Edward W. Allen, president of the as- 
sociation, in a letter to all members point- 
ed out the opportunity provided at meet- 
ings of the association for a friendly and 
open discussion of situations and prob- 
lems in the agency field. He made spe- 
cific reference to the part-time agent. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER IN BOSTON 

Jack Evans, who was formerly agency 
supervisor in the Manuel Camps agency, 
Penn Mutual, Boston, and before that 
was with the Engelsman agency, Penn 
Mutual, New York City, is now assistant 
manager in the Fair agency, Prudential, 
Boston 


DECLARE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The Occidental Life has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of thirty cents 
per share to all shareholders of record 
May 4 





Rate Adjustments Explained By 


Little At Prudential Meeting 


Before more than 500 agents gathered The executive referred to the intro- 
at the Prudential home office conference duction by the Prudential of the five- 
last week James F. Little, vice-president year cash surrender value on Industrial 


and actuary, explained the necessity for _ policies. 


increasing Ordinary life insurance rates “Under a concession made at the same 


as adopted by the company on January _ time,” he pointed out, “no policy 
1. He cited also several changes which issued will be unable to obtain 
had been made in Industrial policies at surrender value after the first of 


already 
a cash 
the new 


the same time. olicies has reached the cash surrender 
I ” 
He said in part: “The Prudential pol- value stage ; : 
icies are not intended merely to provide Another change in the Industrial de- 


for payments of claims under fair weath- I 
er conditions but for payment in any tention 
event. It is for that reason we felt it 
desirable to offset the possibility of re- ods of 
duced margin from interest by an 


was that which allows 


extended insurance. 


partment to which Mr. Little called at- 


policies 


lapsing within three years certain peri- 


in- “Our idea has been,” he said, “that 


creased margin in slightly higher pre- We want to give insurance. We felt that 


miums. 

“One other factor does enter into the 
picture to some extent, namely, the fact 
that while ten years ago the mortality 
at old ages and young ages alike was 
very good the improvement that had nia- 
terialized at that time has not been main- 
tained at the higher entry ages. In the ner ennaneee ros 


holders and we couldn’t think 
sands of dollars than by paymen 


the concession.” 


these policyholders could be allowed this 
benefit without burdening other policy- 


of any 


better way of distributing so many thou- 


t of the 


additional claims which will arise under 


higher forties and in the fifties the mor- F. C. HARVEY BOARD CHAIRMAN 
tality rate has not been as satisfactory F. C. Harvey, a director of the Em- 
in recent years as it had been in the ployers Reinsurance of Kansas and 
early nineteen-twenties. be adjusting former president of the Sentinel Life, 


premium rates therefore we had to take was last Saturday elected chairman of 
into account the fact thé ' it Was possi- the board of the Iowa National Fire. He 
ble lower interest would be realized for  yecently bought nearly 16,000 shares of 
many years in the future and the nec- the company, a block formerly held by 
essary adjustment for the mortality sit- the Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago and 
uation. ? sold at auction in Chicago a few months 

That does not mean that the previ- ago, C. E. Beman is president of the 
ously existing premium rates can cause [owa National. 


us any embarrassment. We have not 
waited until we were doubtful whether 
the rates were sufficient but we have 


G. W. BROWN IN NEW OFFICES 


made the change in ample time, knowing Garfield W. Brown, attorney at law, 
full well the former rates with the sur- has opened new offices in the First Na- 
plus we have accumulated will take care tional Bank Building, St. Paul, Minne- 


of existing policies.” sota. 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@An exclusive type of high-renewal, life- 
income building agency contracts and excep- 
tional opportunities for both producers and 
organizers are available today in Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 
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Are You Interested? 


An Insurance producer of long experi. 


GENERAL AGENCY 


for New York or Brooklyn of a prominent 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to purchase partial or cop. 
trolling interest in an established general 
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EASTERN LIFE AHEAD 





$400,000 Gain in Insurance in Force; 


President Lipsky’s Fifth 


Anniversary 


Dinner Set For June 11 


The Eastern Life of Nev 
first four months of this 
increase of $400,000 in inst 
as compared with a loss 
the same period of 1934. 
business so far this year 
vain of 100%, reflecting 
forts of its agency force 


monial drive in honor of P 


Lipsky. 

Mr. Lipsky will celebrat 
niversary as president of 
next month and a testim« 


his honor is being planne 


at the Hotel Edison, New 
notables are on the comn 
Straus, chairman; Gove 
Lehman, Carl Sherman 
Deutsch. 


v York for the 


year shows an 


irance in force 
of $100,000 in 
Paid-for new 
has showed a 
the extra ef- 
in the testi- 
resident Louis 


e his fifth an- 
the company 
nial dinner in 
d for June ll 
York. These 
ittee: Nathan 
rnor Herbert 
and Maurice 


QUEBEC MEETING SPEAKERS 


Life Agency Officers to Hear Bradshaw, 
Mclver, Dugal, Boulton, Harris, 
Brock, Watt, Holcombe 
Speakers at the annual meeting of the 
\ssociation of Life Agency Officers in 


Quebec, May 20-22, will i 


iclude Thomas 


Bradshaw, president, North American 


Life, who will deal with ‘ 

ditions in Canada”; E. J. 
ant secretary, Prudential « 
A. Dugal, Insurance Sup 
Quebec Province; Willian 


perintendent of the Confe 


‘Financial Con- 
Mclver, assist- 
»f America; B 
erintendent of 
1 Boulton, su- 
deration Life; 


George H. Harris, supervisor of the field 
service bureau, Sun Life; Eustace Brock, 


secretary, Great West Lif 


fe, and N. H 


Watt, assistant superintendent, Canada 


Life. 


Monday and Tuesday will be devoted 
to gencral life insurance matters. Wel- 


nesday will be given to 
Canadian agency matters 
shall Holcombe, Jr., and « 


discussion ol 
led by Mar- 
‘ther members 


of the staff of the Life Insurance Sales 


Research Bureau. 


VISITS T. w.¢ CALLIHAN AGENCY 


Making his first official 
appointment as agency fiel 
the Home Life, W. G. T 


cled to Boston last wee 


Barton, legal department, 
Callihan agency 


They visited the T. W. 


trip since his 
d assistant for 
hompson trav- 
k with James 
Home Life 


of the company in Boston where Mr 
3arton conducted a two-day course om 


optional settlements and 


taxation. 


PHILADELPHIA L.I.W. SPEAKER 


The fourth annual policy 
eon of the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters will h 
Huebner, Wharton School 
and head of the Americ 


holde rs ’ Iunch- 
Association of 
ear Dr. S. 5 
of Commerce 
an College o 


Life Underwriters. The date is Thurs 


day, May 16, and the plac 


vue-Stratford. It will be 


Life Insurance Week. 
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Our Times, Says Henry I. Harriman 


Great and strong as is the institution 
of life insurance it cannot be gauged by 
statistics alone, because commensurate 
with its stature it has grown in spirit. 
Its material accomplishments have been 
crowned with an ideal of service that 
makes it outstanding among the great 
business of the day. This development 
has caused the American people to make 
life insurance an integral part of their 
national life. Public concern has given 
way to public confidence. 

That was the theme of one of the 
finest tributes to life insurance which 
has been given in recent years by a lay- 
man, the speaker being Henry I. Harri- 
man, president Chamber of Commerce of 


the U. S., talking at the opening session 
of the New England Mutual’s charter 
centenary convention in Boston this 
week 


Life insurance is extremely significant 
of our spirit and genius, in Mr. Harri- 
man’s opinion. In its present magnitude 
it is our conception and creation, having 
had no pattern to follow, and being with- 
out a parallel. Primarily a private busi- 
ness institution, it has evolved into one 
of the great economic forces of the na- 
tion, and has become a social factor in 
incalculable influence. Moreover, it gives 
every indication of looming even larger 
in our national life. 


Small Savings of Millions 


While the primary purpose of life in- 
surance is protection, in giving such, in- 
vestment becomes a most important fac- 
tor. The massed wealth of insurance 
represents principally the small savings 
of many millions of people—generally a 
non-investing class. 

By law, the investment of life insur- 
ance funds is limited to securities of 
the most conservative character, and the 
entire sum is used in upbuilding institu- 
tions of proven worth. The public is 
well justified in placing confidence in an 
institution which so conducts itself that 
its achievements count not for itself, but 
for the public themselves. 

Through the instrumentality of life in- 
surance homes have been kept together, 
children educated, and proverty and suf- 
fering have been averted. The extent 
and scope of the service of life insurance 
in the main is in the protection offered 
policyholders and their families against 
the hazards incident to death and, in 
many cases to accident and disease. Dis- 
bursements by life insurance companies 
have been of incalculable assistance in 
relieving distress during the past five 
years. If it were not for these payments 
the governmental agencies would have 
found it necessary to materially increase 
their disbursements for relief. 


Savings of American People 


The factor of saving involved in life 
insurance likewise is of inestimable value. 
While it is impossible to express in dol- 
lars the vast sums which likely would 
be dissipated were life insurance savings 
unknown, and not practiced by so large a 
part of our population, it is quite certain 
that there are billions of dollars saved 
by and for the American people through 
the institution. These savings constitute 
life insurance an institution second only 
to the savings banks in the promotion 
of thrift. 

Life insurance likewise more and more 
is becoming a contributing factor in en- 
hancing the credit for business as well 
as for the individual. Commerce and in- 
dustry have recognized that by insuring 
their key men they can indemnify them- 
selves for business losses which may be 
incurred with the death of these officials 
and experts. 

The credit features of life insurance to 
the individual who has no tangible col- 
lateral for borrowing, but is of such in- 
tegrity that the lenders are willing to 
loan upon the assignment of a life policy 
for protection in case of death are of 


unquestionable service. The young man 
entering business or wishing a college 
education frequently may find some one 
willing to advance the necessary funds at 
the current rate of interest with no fur- 
ther assurance of repayment except the 
young man’s reliability. There is, how- 
ever, the contingency of death to guard 
against. A policy of insurance taken out 
on the life of the debtor, for an amount 
sufficient to cover total loans, and as- 
signed to the creditor, covers the risk, 
with any difference reverting to the ben- 
eficiary or estate of the debtor in case 
of death. 


Countless Streams of Small Capital 


Life insurance companies frequently 
are likened to great reservoirs into which 
flow countless streams of capital—the life 
insurance savings of millions of policy- 
holders. This capital, assembled in such 
a reservoir, is poured out again by way 
of company investments which, as larger 
streams, help to carry on the civic and 
commercial interests of our people. 


How Assets Are Put to Work 


Discussing how assets of the life com- 
panies are put to work for the best in- 
terests of the country in fields where 
financial support is required, Mr. Har- 
riman said: 

Of the total assets of the forty-nine 
companies 42.6% were invested in bonds 
and stocks, 27.5% in real estate mort- 
gages, and 16.5% in policy loans. Real 
estate mortgages held by these compa- 
nies amounted to $5,507,000,000. Life 
companies now have as much invested in 
railroads, public utilities, and other busi- 
ness corporations as in total mortgages. 
Their present corporate holdings amount 
to $5,578,000,000. Holdings in govern- 
ment securities, including states, coun- 
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of the Federal Government and those of 
foreign governments aggregated $2,958,- 
000,000, an increase of nearly $900,000,000 
during 1934. This figure represents about 
14.8% of total assets. 

It is gratifying to note that there was 
a decrease in policy loans and premium 
notes during the year of $104,000,000. 


Supports Fundamental Economic Needs 


Survey of life insurance investments 
shows that where money is needed to 
support the fundamental economic needs 
of American life, life insurance funds 
are available. When railroads were ex- 
panding, they were financed by life in- 
surance capital. When the world went 
to war, American life insurance increased 
its loan to its government to nearly one 
billion dollars. During the industrial ex- 
pansion following the war, and during 
the housing shortage, the assets of life 
insurance institutions flowed into chan- 
nels contributing to the productiveness 
of the nation and the comfort of the 
people. 

Agriculture has found insurance play- 
ing an important part in its support. 
Other investments have been equally 
constructive and sound. Through its in- 
vestments life insurance can truly be said 
to be one of the great economic forces 
of America. 

Growing out of the fundamental pur- 
pose of life insurance—namely protec- 
tion—we find group insurance which, 
during the last twenty years, has been 
the subject of rapid development. Its 
beneficial results in harmonizing rcla- 
tions of employer and employe have been 
established and are accepted among en- 
lightened employers of labor. In the ag- 
gregate, the face value of group life 
insurance policies now in force amounts 
to more than nine billion dollars. 

Another important by-product of life 
insurance is pensions, or annuities, as 
we know them, whether applied to the 
individual or to the group. It is esti- 
mated there are about three hundred 
group annuity plans issued by life insur- 





A Policy 


first policy. 





Anniversary 


One of the five original life insurance | 
companies to be established in the | 
United States, this year the State 
Mutual is celebrating the 90th | 
anniversary of the issuance of its 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1844 
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300 Apps in 30 Days— 
Rothstein Sets Own Gog| 





LEONARD L. ROTHSTEIN 


Three hundred apps in thirty working 
days is an ambitious goal. But that’s 
what Leonard L. Rothstein, star producer 
of the Harry Jacoby agency, Home Life. 
New York City, has set for himself 
What’s more, in the first four days he 
submitted thirty-six cases for a total of 
nearly $125,000 and at the end of eight 
days he had written fifty-three applica- 
tions for a total of $235,000. He is a 
vreat believer in the idea of planned es- 
tates and he wants to add 300 new clients 
on his books by May 31. 

Mr. Rothstein already has a large 
clientele. In 1934 he was leading pro- 
ducer for the Home Life and he led the 
company again in the first quarter of 
1935 writing fifty-four lives for a total 
of $877,000. He has been in the insurance 
business little more than three years, all 
with the Jacoby agency. Formerly he 
was a banker. 


ance companies, covering about 300,00) 
industrial employes. 

Why U. S. Chamber Is So Greatly 

Interested in Life Insurance 

It is natural that the Chamber of Con- 
merce should be interested in insurance 
activities. The Chamber’s program for 
life insurance has been _ developed 
through the cooperation of the insurance 
committee of the Chamber and its insur- 
ance department. This program is cat 
ried out with a constant endeavor to at- 
quaint the policyholders with facts which 
will enable them to protect their own 
interests. It aims to help policyholders 
to help themselves. Some years ago the 
insurance committce of the Chamber in- 
vestigated special insurance taxes, | 
censes and fees. Following a report filed 
by the committee the Chamber adopted 
a policy that special state taxes levied 
on policyholders through insurance con 
panies should not be considered as 4 
source of general revenue, but should be 
reduced to the total in each state which 
would adequately support the state’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform 
principle of taxing the holders of insur 
ance should be adopted throughout the 
state. An original investigation of spe- 
cial state insurance taxes, licenses an 
fees, made in 1922, has since been sup 
plemented by yearly revised statements 
the most recently published for 193% 
showing that $81,376,000 was collected, 0 
which 5% was expended for supervision 
of insurance, the balance being paid inte 
the general revenue funds of the state 
The facts set forth in these yearly str 
veys have been given national distribu: 
tion through organization members ant 
the public press. Much interest has beet 
evidenced among legislators and othet 
public officials in the annual survey: 
made by the Chamber. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1859. Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 





75TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1934 















































ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Cash (including time and fixed deposits of General Insurance Reserves... ..$1,453,998,102.00 
$2,913,395.97) _..... $ 93,753,089.87 Reserve for Future Payments under Supplementary 

*United States Government Obligations (including Contracts .  $5,629,855.00 
, wali $234,861.00 on deposit with public authorities)... 230,869,451.01 Reserve for Death and 1 Disability Losses Incurred 
But. that’ *Other Bonds (including $9,260,983.22 on deposit but Unreported... 9,296,500.00 
producer with public authorities) ... 412,587,292.24 Other Liabilities: 
lome Life *Stocks: Policy claims in process of payment........... 17,030,391.09 
, Seoatt Preferred and guaranteed stocks.....$64,212,445.00 Dividends (with Interest thereon) Left on De- | 
r days he Other Stocks i ecccssnnnnnnenennnnnmne 946,043.38  65,158,488.38 posit with the Society... 18,917,515.58 
ae —_—___—_—— Federal. State, and Other Taxes, Accrued not 
a total of ’ , 

1 of eight First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .....cccciccccosecomon 375,431,094.78 1) SE See eRe a aes eee ' locas 3,885,450.95 

" applica Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to sameeineinte Peis} 25,882,879.52 Miscellaneous = ea : esses 4,076,270.88 

We ik: Real Estate Le A Suspense Credits (Including Premiums, Interest, 
anned e- Loans on Society’s ‘Policies. ee and Rentals Received in Advance and Unearned, 
ew clients Premiums Receivable . 29,871,145.12 Unapplied Receipts and Other Suspense Items)... 18,288,863.00 

Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued and Other Dividends Apportioned for Distribution atic 1935: 

a large Assets .  21,067,808.14 On Annual Dividend Policies... 32,975,000.00 
ding pro- On Deferred Dividend Policies... psonsceeutaconties 18,797.00 
he led the Amount Awaiting Apportionment to Deferred 
uarter of Diividernd Policies .....ccccccscosssncssnreeeee soe - ree 35,344.00 
or a total Unassigned Surplus........crcccscmccescnseensee 43,149,057.12 
insurance : | 
years, all Total Admitted Asssets cocci $1,657,301,146.62 Total oh $1,657,301,146.62 | 
merly he *In accordance with the insurance law of the State of New York, bonds not subject to amortization and all stocks ave slated at market quotations of December 31, 1934, 

Other bonds being stated at their amortized values. 
ut 300,000 
Greatly 
nce 
r of Con- 
insurance SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 
_— Receipts during the year from insurance premiums and consideration for annuities amounted to $310,033,751.28 and total receipts including 


: mam income from investments, consideration for supplementary contracts and dividends left with the Society at interest amounted to $414,861,901.37. 
— Claims and dividends paid to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year amounted to $198,972,446.56. These disbursements included 











= ae $66,105,846.54 for death claims and accidental death benefits and $132,866,600.02 to living policyholders as dividends, annuities, matured 
} 
endowments etc. 
e- | oe F . - ‘ . 
noe whic After paying expenses, taxes, and other charges, and after allowing credits on account of premiums and interest receivable and making | 
heir on sundry asset adjustments, the total admitted assets amounted to $1,657,301,146.62, or an increase of $136,593,768.07 
icyholders | After adding $134,903,942.00 to the contractual reserves, and adjusting other liabilities, the unassigned surplus amounted to $43,149,057.12 
7 at December 31, 1934. 
's ago the , 
amber in- 
taxes, . 
port file 
r adopted 
ces levied 
ince coml- 
red as a 
should be ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
ate which THe Equitaste Lire Assurance Society oF THE Unitep States: 
tate’s de- We have made an examination of the balance sheet of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States as of December 31, 1934, and of the 
uniform summary of operations for the year 1934 In connection therewith, we examined or tested Home Office accounting records of the Society and other supporting 
; evidence. Our examination was continuous throughout the year 1934 
of insut- We verified the cash balances of the Home Office by count of cash on hand and by confirmations obtained from depositaries, and verified the possession of 
rhout the the bonds and stocks owned. We examined the mortgage loans, which are stated at cost, by inspection of the notes and mortgages; the policy loans by inspection 
: f spe- of the contracts and the collateral or assignments thereof; the real estate account, which is stated at cost less depreciation (real estate subject to redemption stated 
no af at cost), by inspection of deeds, vouchers, and other documents. The general insurance reserves, and other reserves requiring actuarial computations, and the 
mses ane dividend apportionments were determined by the Actuary of the Society. The general insurance reserves were confirmed by certificates of the Department of Insur- 
n sup: ance of the State of New York. 
a In our opinion, subject to the foregoing, the accompanying balance sheet (with the notation thereon) fairly presents the financial condition of the Society 
ate 933 at December 31, 1934 and the figures appearing in the summary of operations for the year ended that date are correct extracts from the records. 
for | HASKINS & SELLS, 
lected, of New York, February 15, 1935 Certified Public Accountants. | 
ipervision 
paid into 
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Home of New York Revises Annuity 
And Retirement Income Rates 


The Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced a new schedule of rates for an- 
nuities and retirement income contracts. 
\n increase of about 10% in the cost of 
single premium annuities has been put 


into effect and the limit on a single life, 


changed to the instalment refund Dasis 
instead of the cash refund basis, guar- 
anteeing a total amount of instalments 
to equal the purchase price. This gives 
a higher rate of return to the annuitant 
than the cash refund annuity. The cash 
values and rates of return under the Re- 
tirement Income Plan, which is a de- 


including that already in force, is now ferred annuity, have also been modified. 
$50,000. The refund annuties have been The new annuity rates are as follows: 
ANNUAL PAYMENT PURCHASED BY $1,000. L 
Instalment Refund 
Age Last Birthday Life Annuity Annuity 
Male Female Male l'emale 
LE PC CE EE TTT ee eee $58.70 $54.87 $54.08 $51.24 
Y shwteeensndwenesacnes 72.63 66.15 63.68 59.34 
RE ae ee a ee a eee 97.03 85.54 78.58 71.81 
hb hwanatkenaewe eae eaeteanneteted 141.92 120.51 102.18 91.42 
SO WOO oa i 00 ve rkwtcntenseessisegnnsanenee 186.88 139.94 122.70 
rABLE OF CASH VALUES, DIVIDEND ACCUMULATIONS AND 
DEATH BENEFITS ON THE RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 
Values per $100 Annual Premium Unit 
(or Equivalent $51 Semi-annual, $26 Quarterly) 
(Dividend Illustrations for use during 1935—not a guarantee) 


No. of Contract 

Years for which 

Premiums Have 
been Paid 


TABLE OF 
Monthly 


Cash Surrender 
Value at End of 
Contract 


RETIREMENT 


Income Payable Under the 


Benefit in Event 
of Death Dur 
ing Contract 


lotal of Dividend 
Accum. at End 
of Contract 


Year Year ear 
60 $ 1.08 $ 100 
154 3.27 200 
251 6.69 300 
350 11.41 400 
452 17.5¢ 500 

1,008 74.51 1,008 

1,66¢ 187.8¢ 1,666 

2,422 376.69 2,422 
INCOME OPTIONS 
Retirement Income Options, per 


$10,000 applied to provide Income 


Age Nearest Birthday 
When Income Begins 





70 


CANADIAN ADVERTISERS MEET 





Display Sales Material; D. Bobb Slat- 
tery and John A. Stevenson Address 
Gathering 
The Life Insurance Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada held its annual con- 
vention at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on May 7. A display of the latest 
sales promotion materials and ideas pro- 
duced by Canadian life companies was 

a feature of the meeting. 

Among the speakers were John A. 
Stevenson, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia; D. Bobb Slattery, vice- 
president, Life Advertisers’ Association 
of the U. S. and assistant to the agency 
vice-president, Penn Mutual; Wilbur M. 
Philpott, vice-president, Liberty Maga- 
zine, and G. Warren Brown, president, 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd., advertis- 
ing agents 

Mr. Stevenson’s address was given be- 
fore a noon joint meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers’ Association, Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association, Life 
\gency Officers’ Association and the 
Conservation Association. 

SIR ALBERT E. GOODERHAM DIES 

Col. Sir Albert E. Gooderham, promi- 
rent financier of Toronto, Canada, and 
president of the Dominion of Canada 
General Insurance Co., died in Toronto 
last week 


Monthly Retirement 


Without Refund 


Option II 
Monthly Retirement 
Income for Life 
Instalment Refund 


Option I 


Income for Life 


Male Female ale Female 
$53.80 $49.50 $48.60 $45.40 
60.70 55.00 53.40 49.50 
69.70 62.30 1.50 54.50 
81.60 71.80 67.10 60.90 
97.40 84.40 76.80 68.80 


tional Life of Vermont, is the “grand old 
man of Chattanooga,” according to the 
Chattanooga Times, which recently re- 
ferred to him as “the colored man’s best 
friend, a southern gentleman and a pa- 
triot.’ Mr. Thompson is former mayor 
of his city, chairman of the inter-racial 
committee and largely responsible for 
the building of the children’s hospital. 

OLD LINE LIFE GAINS 40% 

New business of the Old Line Life 
increased 40% in the first quarter of 
1935 compared with 1934. John E. Reilly, 
president of the company, announced at 
the quarterly meeting of directors that 
87% of the general agencies showed in- 
creases in volume. Policy loans decreased 
$161,086; policy surrenders declined 17%; 
payments to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries totaled $360,912. assets in- 
creased, 





Gross 


AETNA MANAGER AT MONTREAL 


Gilbert W. Boright has been appointed 


by the Aetna Life as manager at Mon- 
treal succeeding G. C. Burbidge. Mr. 
Boright is one of the youngest Aetna 


managers ever appointed in Canada, hav- 


ing been born at Farnham, Quebec, in 
1908. He was graduated from McGill 
University and became cashier of the 


Montreal office in 1931. 
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of its million policyholders. 


States, giving coast to coast 


policyholder or beneficiary. 


to the value of its net liability to 


HEAD OFFICE 








STATES 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865, 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con. 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 


absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


service. 


American policyholders. In this way 


MONTREAL 
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National Life Illustrations 

Win High Honors in Art Field 
Two R. F. Heinrich’s illustrations 

for the National Life of Vermont maga- 


of 


zine advertisements have been honored 
with a place in the annual exhibition of 
the Art Directors’ Club of New York. The 
illustrations were used in the “Wauban- 
akee” and the “Ticonderoga” advertise- 
ments. Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Co. is the advertising agency which han- 
dles the National Life copy. 

The art directors club is made up of 
the art directors of the leading adver- 
tising agencies and publications. Each 
year a committee of nine is formed which 
serves as a jury for the show. Advertis- 
ing agencies, advertisers, and publica- 
tions all over the country submit to this 
jury proofs of their best work. Proofs 
come in literally by the thousands. Crit- 
ical standards are high. Seven out of 
nine votes are required to gain a place 
in the show, and from all the samples 
that are submitted only a few are se- 
lected. In last year’s show, for instance, 
only twentv-eight advertising agencies 
out of several thousand had work ad- 
mitted to the show, and only 105 artists 
were represented. 


Mutual Benefit’s Original 
Policy Reprinted for Driv: 


The Mutual Benefit’s oldest policy i: 
being used: to boost new sales in th 
“Benjamin C. Miller Week” drive of t! 
company from May 13 to 20. Benjami 
C. Miller was a founder of the compan 
first secretary and its number 
policyholder. That first policy was 
sued on May 20, 1845, ninety years a 
and the cash premium was the first of a 
receipts on the old cash book. _ 

A reproduction of the Miller policy ha 
been made for the use of agents in de 
onstrating to their prospects what at 
markably broad contract the present da 
policy is. The reprint has a list of lib 
eralizations and dates on the back. | 

The endeavor in Miller Week is! 
break the present record for number ©! 
applications in a post-depression week 
now 1,532 for the first week in 1930. 


STANDARD LIFE CONFERENCE 

L. K. Arrington, recently elected exec! 
tive vice president of the Standard Li 
of Jackson, Miss., called the Ordinat 
general agents of that company to! 
home office May 3, for a one day co 
vention devoted to business problems. 
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from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Joseph L. Durkin 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








R. S. Plummer, for many years a 


North Carolina cities (Charlotte 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 





NORTH CAROLINA 


successful Supervisor for this Com- 


pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 


excluded). 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Will Power and Time Control 
Keep Up Steady Production 


By Norman H. Beaty, 
Division Manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany Agency, Berkshire Life 


Buyers’ Viewpoint In 
New Insurance Book 


TELLS HOW TO CHOOSE CO/’S 





“{nsurance and Annuities,” by E. C. Har- 
wood and B. H. Francis, Product 
of Research Institute 





The American Institute for Economic 
Research, Cambridge, Mass., has gotten 
out a volume entitled “Insurance and 
Annuities,” by E. C. Harwood and Bion 
H. Francis. It is written from the buy- 
er’s point of view. Mr. Harwood is the 
director of the American Institute for 
Economic Research and is widely known 
as the author of numerous articles and 
three books on economics and finance. 
Mr. Francis is in charge of the Insti- 
tute’s insurance and annuity research 
work. In that capacity he has made 
comprehensive analyses of the policies 
held by numerous clients and has ad- 
vised in the solving of many individuals’ 
problems. ' 

The publishers say the art of selling 
has developed to such an extent that 
even the man who pays for life insur- 
ance or annuities sometimes forgets that 
there is a buyer’s point of view. The 
work of the writers in analyzing hun- 
dreds of individual problems has con- 


vinced them that most men are “sold” 
their life insurance. Few men really 
know whether or not the policies in 


which they are investing such a large 
portion of their annual savings are the 
best and cheapest contracts available 
which meet their especial needs. 

No one would invest $10,000 without 
thoroughly investigating the project. 


Equal care should be used in buying life, 


insurance, because, for the man who 
lives a normal lifetime, a $10,000 policy 
means that much invested. 

The purpose of this volume is to make 
adequate information available to the 
buyer of life insurance and annuities. 
The subject is discussed in clear, non- 
technical language, and the cost com- 
parisons made should prove highly val- 
uable to anyone who has, or contem- 
plates the purchase of, either life insur- 
ance or annuities. 

The authors have one chapter, “How 
to Choose the Best Companies.” They 
make the definite statement that unlike 
most things that are bought the best 
life insurance is probably the cheapest. 
The chapter starts as follows: 

“The choice of a life insurance com- 
pany is of importance with particular 
reference to two factors, namely, finan- 
cial stability, and net cost of the insur- 
ance. It is hardly practicable to study 
these separately because financial stabil- 
ity and low cost are closely related, as 
will be shown in this chapter.” 

_ Under the head of ratings of compan- 
ies and policies the authors print net 
costs of a number of leading companies. 


LAMAR LIFE EXAMINATION 





Mississippi and Tennessee Insurance 
Departments Report on Jackson Co.; 
Total Assets $7,355,308 
The Insurance Departments of Missis- 
sipp! and Tennessee have just finished a 
convention examination of the Lamar 
Life of Jackson, covering the period ex- 
tending from October 31, 1932 to January 
1, 1935, ; : 
_ The company’s capital is $300,000 and 
its net surplus is $375,000. Last year’s 
dividend amounted to $18,000. During 
1934, the company made a gain of $1,754,- 
/) in insurance in force. bring its total 
Msurance account to $61,308,296. Its 
edger assets amount to $7,355,308, of 
Which only $51,317 are non-admitted. Its 
pd income last year was $2,275,289, 
$1,605,608 having been derived from 

Premiums. Net reserve is $8 272.115. 
Rie Aha, home office building was 
rected in 1924 and is carried on the com- 
— s books at its cost of $746,525. It 
we made any depreciation charges, 
> ochang examiners recommended that it 
—- off 2% annually on this account 
m the date of erection. 
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(Norman HH. Beaty is a steady producer 
and a leader of the Berkshire Life in the 
upper New York State district. In the 
following article he tells how he kept his 
production going through the depression 
years.) 

After reading about the methods used 
by large producers we realize it is dif- 
ficult for them to give us the exact pro- 
cedure which they use in getting the 
business. It is, however, casy to philoso 
phize and tell in general terms what 
should not be done under certain condi- 
tions. 

These pointers are a help to all of 
us, of course, but what we want is to 
be able to live through the very act of 
getting the business on the books. How- 
ever, after thinking it over, we should 
not be discouraged. Isn’t it a fact that 
each of us can do one or more things 
as well or better than anyone else? It 
is up to us to capitalize on that fact. 

There are two things which we all 
possess, and these are will power and 
a little time. We all possess the same 
amount of time even though it is short. 
The available working time in the average 
man’s life is about forty years or 480 
months. How we use these 480 months 
determines how far we will go. Will 
power is possessed by everyone, but it 
is necessary to develop it by use. Those 
who succeed will be the ones who de- 
velop their will power and use it. The 
will, plus time, sets limits to our achieve- 
ments, decides our happiness, or misery. 

As far as my own limited experience 
is concerned, during the past four years 
it has seemed necessary to keep a care- 
ful record of my time and to make defi- 
nite plans for the future. Along this line 
our company and general agency have 
worked out a concise and helpful plan 
of organizing our efforts. Keeping these 
records has proven to me conclusively 
that it tends to prevent slumps in our 
business and keeps production on a 
steady plane. Weekly production is a 
great aid to the mental attitude of any 
agent. 








Notes Prospects’ Birthdays 


Another plan used by many _ under- 
writers is followed in my practice of 
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BEATY 


obtaining birthday’s whenever the sub- 


NORMAN H. 


ject of insurance is discussed with a 
prospect. Twice a year, these dates of 
birth provide an opportunity of getting 
in touch with my policyholders and pros- 
pects, once at the birthday when illus- 
trated cards are mailed, and then at the 
time of the change of insurable age. On 
looking over my policy record cards I find 
that a majority of the policies were writ- 
ten at the time of change of age. 

The advantage of keeping time control 
records comes from studying them from 
time to time to see where we have fallen 
down in the use of this valuable posses- 
sion, time. Yesterday is gone forever. 
Today is here. Let us not waste our 
limited hours. Given a reasonable de- 
gree of health and the determination to 
develop our will power any depression is 
only what we make of it. 


WILLIS P. JONES DIES 

Willis Platt Jones, who was with the 
Nassau Branch of the New York Life in 
New York City, died on May 2. He was 
seventy-five years old and had been with 
the company since June 1, 1894. He 
started in Rochester and later was man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., office before 
coming to New York. 
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MOSS’S DAWN TO DUSK DRIVE 

The Moss agency of the Equitable So- 
cietv in Cleveland in a recent “Dawn to 
Dusk” drive wrote fifty-two applications 
for $300,000 of new insurance, thirty-five 
agents writing the business. Herman 
Moss had the agents at breakfast in the 
Hotel Statler to start the day and a buf 
fet supper was served in the office quar 
ters at 10 o’clock in the evening 

TO CONTINUE BILLBOARD ADS 

The Great West Life of Winnipeg will 
conduct a billboard advertising campaign 
during the summer months in six leading 
centers of Canada. The decision follows 
a successful try-out of billboard advertis 
ing last year. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders. 






































Blowing 
Candles Out 


Sixty-five candles are a lot 
of candles to blow out on a 
birthday cake—sixty-five can- 
dles are a lot of candles to put 
on a birthday cake—but the 
provident man, who burns 
them at one end, doesn’t mind 





a good huff and a puff at that 
age. He rather likes the idea. 
Blowing out sixty-five candles 
is a signal for the postman to 
ring twice and deliver a check 
— the first of a series of $200 
checks to be delivered to this 
same provident man every 
month as long as he shall live. 
. ++ You can be a provident 
man, literally and figuratively, 
by c.lling today for the facts 
about the PROVIDENT 
PROVIDOR, a new retirement 
saving plan for men under 


fifty-five. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 





This is one of a series of newspaper 
advertisements published by Provident 
Mutual in sixty cities. 
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Mrs. W.A. Law Makes “Hit” Talk : 
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At Bliven-Stevenson Agency Dinner 


The “hit” talk of the fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Sophia W. Bliven 
Women’s Division of the John A. Steven- 
son Agency, Penn Mutual Life in Phila- 
delphia, was not made by a leading pro- 
ducer nor by a company executive but 
by Mrs. William A. Law, wife of the 
Penn Mutual’s president. Mrs. Law 
talked about the changes in the manner 
of lives of women that have come about 
since the days of the Civil War when 
Mrs. Law’s grandmother was mistress of 
a southern plantation. The address found 
an enthusiastic audience. 

The celebration was a dinner at the 
Barclay in Philadelphia with just 100 
people present, ninety-five of them 
women, members of the Bliven division 
and their guests who included some of 
the leading business and professional 
women of Philadelphia. Miss Bliven was 
toastmaster, Mr. Law and Mr. Stevenson 
gave addresses, and Mrs. Law was the 
guest of honor. Her address follows in 
part: 

A short time ago I had the privilege of 
visiting Miss Bliven’s office and seeing 
for myself the fine work you are doing 
and I realize as I had not done before 
how the virtues that had been necessary 
for women in all the ages are now being 
capitalized in business. For it takes pati- 
ence, persistence, and courage to sell life 
insurance. I wonder if you realize that 
while I do not sell life insurance I have 
for the past twelve years been “working” 
for the Penn Mutual, longer than some 
of you, I am sure. 

As I sat here looking into the alert 
faces of you women, my mind went back 
to women of earlier days. Forgive me 
if I speak of southern women, because 
they were the only ones of that genera- 
tion with whose lives I am acquainted. 
My grandmother—and the lives of most 
women of her day were very much like 
hers—had emerged from the manorial 
type of life that had existed in the south 
of the earlier days. She had the largest 
part of the responsibility of Sunbright 
plantation, for grandfather was a lawyer 
and drove to town every day five miles 
away behind an old nag named Molly 
Cottontail. 


“Court Week” Was Busy Time 

Grandmother had the responsibility of 
the children of the many negroes who 
had remained with us after the war. She 
saw that they were warmly clad, and, 
in their language, “doctured” them. She 
led a very busy life. Her clubs were the 
Ladies Sewing Society and the Mission- 
ary Society, and she entertained a great 
deal, especially in Court Week when any 
number of lawyers would be invited and 
she had many large family parties and 
dinners for friends. She had no control 
of her property, the important decisions 
were all left to the master of the house, 
her life was centered in her small world. 

At thirtv-five ladies of that day wore 
caps, black silk gowns, and seemed years 
older than they really were. The boys 
were sent to Princeton, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. College for girls — unheard of! 
They must be educated in music and 
poetry. The head of the house was a 
benevolent, kind, chivalrous, and loving 
master, but, none the less, the master. 
Yet the women of that day had very 
great influence if not the opportunities 
that women have today. 

The life of the next generation was 
somewhat Jess restricted. During the war 
between the states she nursed the 
soldiers in Tennessee and Virginia. There 
was no equivalent of any sort, no Red 
Cross, no trained nurses, no anaesthetics, 
few disinfectants. They tore up old linen 
sheets for bandages, whereas in the last 
war there were five thousand trained 
nurses from America. 

Three Ways a Woman Could Make 

Money 

At that period there were only three 

respectable ways for a woman to earn 





money: teaching, taking boarders, 
needlework or preserves sold among 
friends. To be an actress — shocking 


thought! I remember overhearing one 
lady say to another, “You know, Mary 
Nesbit is working in a business office 
with men with her hat off all day. How 
dreadful of her mother to permit such a 
thing!” Think of the number of women 
in offices. In 1914 5% of Penn Mutual 
clerks were women; today they number 
50%. 

A girl was expected to marry usually 
by eighteen, surely by twenty-one, and at 
twenty-five it was hopeless. She was a 
spinster for life. The few who never 
married lived vicarious lives with their 
families, helping with the children, the 
house, and the church, pitied rather than 
blamed. Now maidens marry from fifteen 
to seventy, whom they please, and as of- 
ten as they please, and if married or not 
can live interesting and full lives, and 
move in any direction their taste leads 
them. Think now of the graduate nurses, 
women surgeons, lawyers, executives in 
every walk of life. 

College for women is a comparatively 
recent thing. I have seen it develop 
greatly in my lifetime. In the early days 
of women’s colleges only two careers 
were open to the college graduate; to be 
missionaries or teachers, and they were 
usually regarded as freaks. Today the 
college women’s chances are as those of 
other women. 

The college life today is a great con- 
trast with earlier days. The girls have 
greater freedom, men callers, smoking 
privileges, and are consulted concerning 
many college problems. Recently college 
women have become interested in politics 
and are looking forward to the future 
along that line. They read of Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Frances Perkins, Caroline O’Day, 
and others. Many of them are inspired to 
train themselves for a similar career. 


American Women Most Fortunate 


American women, of course, are the 
most fortunate of all women, but to com- 
pensate for that they have tremendous 
demands on their time and strength. This 
applies to all classes. American women 
are working to help in every way they 
can. I have been impressed especially 
recently with the fine work young women 
are doing for charity organizations, and 
many who have lost wealth recently have 
met life so cheerfully and have so easily 
become adapted to new conditions. Per- 
haps because our country is so young and 
American wealth so recent it is easier 
to give it up. 

Most of us who are thoughtful see 
that with privilege and freedom come re- 
sponsibility, not only to the people 
around us, but also in this time of con- 
flicting opinions, when, with some, stand- 
ards of honesty are being discarded for 
those of expediency, it is more important 
than ever that no matter how crowded 
our lives—we should give thought to our 
country and its welfare. 

It is unfortunate that so many able 
women live such crowded lives, each in 
her own circle, that they do not take 
much interest in public affairs, while our 
country needs the help of clear thinking 
people more than at any time since the 
war between the states. Now, living in 
an up-side-down world, we often look 
with anxiety to the future, but in spite 
of our anxiety we must not distress our- 
selves over things that may never 
happen. 

We should all go to the polls and vote, 
and I am sure business women would 
vote more intelligently than most other 
women, for many government measures 
seriously affect business. Too few women 
use their influence by voting, which is 
a duty as well as a privilege, and should 
not shun jury duty. A lawyer said to 
me, “IT hate to have a woman on the jury 
if IT am on the side of the defense, be- 
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a successful lawyer, 
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cause she will find him guilty if he is 
guilty, where often I can win a man to 
my side.” 

Margaret Lathrop Law’s Poem 


In the confusion of our modern world, 
when we are forced by conflicting winds 
blowing from all directions, we feel, I 
am sure, as the old darkey did that we 
need a prop to lean against. I quote 


Margaret Lathrop Law’s poem — “Prop 
Me On de Leanin’ Side” :— 


You doan wanna linger n’ary ary pit 

For fear you’d be a tumblin’ into it. 

De debil smoke he pipe in a well 

Which am deep an’ dark. De name am hel, 
Our Ephraim in de pulpit tell. 

Nary derrick will h’ist you, once you’m fell. 
A man an’ a woman am made to be weak 
Fum de tip uh de toe to de bone ob de cheek. 
Trouble am washin’ on eb’y tide 

De road am narrow and de hole am wide. 
It’s easier’n not foh to slip an’ slide- 
Oh, Lawdy, prop me on de leanin’ side! 





MANY L.I.W. ISSUES 

Agency field publications of many life 
insurance companies have devoted much 
space to Life Insurance Week. One of 
the most unusual issues is that of Equit- 
able Agency Items dated May 13, which 
devotes fourteen of its sixteen pages ex- 
clusively to L.I.W. 





ALLEN & SCHMIDT EXPAND 

The Allen & Schmidt agency of the 
New England Mutual Life in New York 
City is remodeling its quarters at 217 
Broadway following the addition of more 
floor space to the office. 





W. G. Lawson, a leading producer for 
the Ontario Equitable Life, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hamilton agency. 
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LARGEST APRIL IN FOUR YEARS 


On the return of Vice-President 


Yort of the Acacia Mutual Life from: 
trip through Texas and the Southwest, he 
was met with news that April showe 


the largest gain of any April since 


During a quality production campaig 
staged during his absence, Acacia agenls 
piled up a $7,000,000 new business grett- 


ing, $5,000,000 of which was paid for 
ness. : 
endar business cards as prizes for 


records in getting deposits with applica 


tions. 





MILWAUKEE FIELD CLUB MEETS 


Gifford T. Vermillion, manager, M 


Life, Milwaukee, entertained 100 agent 
in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan at the 


annual meeting of the Local Field 


at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 0 
May 2. P. G. Gibson, agency organiztt 
and Richard P. Tinkham, Milwaukee ¢t! 
superintendent, presided at the meetings 
The meeting closed with a dinner dant: 


OFFER ANNIVERSARY PRIZES 
The Atlantic Life is thirty-five yea" 





old this month and agents of the 


pany are making a special drive for ne! 
business as their part In the celebrate 
The company is offering merchands 


$5 to $l? 


prizes ranging in value from 
to leading producers. 





PARET AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 


The Paret agency in Camden and 
adelphia for the Provident Mutual 


paid for $355,615 in April, a gain of - 
over April, 1934. The paid business © 


the first four months totals $1,721,044 | 


gain of 62% over the same perio 
year. 


One hundred thirty men won cal 


J.P 


1931 


busi- 


their 


utua 
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Dinner. 


A dramatic feature of the annual din- 
ner of the field force of the Prudential 
held at the Hotel Commodore was the 
darkening of the grand ballroom and the 
appearance of waiters carrying lighted 
Rocks of Gibraltar. They were preceded 
by some waiters carrying a very large 
reproduction of the Prudential buildings 
in Newark made entirely of cake coated 
with sugar, cleverly lighted. The sugared 
sides of the buildings were appropriately 
colored. It was made by the Commodore 
chef, Joseph Boupin, who has been with 
that hotel four years and with the Mc- 
Alpin fourteen years and before that with 
the Grand Hotel, Paris. Boupin visited 
the Prudential buildings in Newark, was 
given photographs of them, and with two 
assistants worked sixteen hours a day for 
five days on this creation. Eighty pounds 
of sugar were used in the cake. 





Gage E. Tarbell, the senior director of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who many years ago was in charge of 
production of that company, and who at 
one time was the principal rival of George 
W. Perkins, with New York Life, (later 
with J. P. Morgan & Co.) now has 
an office in the Equitable. He is making 
a series of pep talks to Equitable repre- 
sentatives. In one week he appeared six 
or seven times. He has all his old time 
vigor and spirit, makes a rousing talk 
and takes great pleasure in this work. 

Walter S. J. Shepherd, who superin- 
tends the 107 districts 6f the New Eng- 
land territory for the Metropolitan Life 
(the largest number of districts in any 
territory) recently celebrated the thir- 
tieth anniversary of his joining the com- 
pany as a junior clerk in the Morrisanta, 
New York City, district in 1905. He has 
held employes of six states, totalling 3,883 
individuals, under his leadership. 

The Metropolitan Underwriter 
Mr. Shepherd’s career in a recent 
remarking : 

There still are many in the field and 
home office who will recall young Shep- 
herd’s fondness for athletics, as well as 
his Propensity for doing his job thor- 
nny. Some may remember him as an- 
; ‘nia tor the track team of Riverside 
Gee District which won_ the 
y relay championship in 1908. 

which = enthusiasm and energy 

. Me youthful clerk displayed in 


tells 
issue, 








a ; : : : 
thletics was also evident in his work, 





Empire Photos 


Prudential Home Office Building Reproduced in Sugar and Cake for the Annual 
Above Are Shown Miniature Rocks of Gibraltar of Chocolate and Ice 
Cream, With Illuminated Sugar Transparent Signs. 


and soon brought him recognition. With- 
in a year and a half he was appointed 
cashier of Tremont District under Man- 
ager Edgar and his successor Manager 
Gladwin. Mr. Shepherd was transferred 
in 1908 to Riverside District in the same 
capacity under Manager Ridgway. From 
that post he went to Hoboken, N. J., 
District, as cashier under Manager Levy. 
where he assisted in the supervision and 
control of an experimental accounting 
system which the company tested in that 
district. His general adaptability to the 
business resulted in a material advance- 
ment in 1912, when he was appointed 
supervisor of accounts and assigned to 
the old Metropolitan Territory. 

When the Provident Plan of Account- 
ing was introduced Mr. Shepherd was 
selected by former Third Vice-President 
Taylor to take a leading part in the in- 
stallation of this system and instruction 
of the field personnel in its use. Tt was 
at this period, too, that he compiled a 


clerk’s instruction manual which later be- 
came, at the direction of the late Second 
Vice-President Woodward, the “Cashier’s 
Ready Reference Book.” Thus it is easy 
to understand why the author of this im- 
portant manual is so well acquainted with 
every detail of district work. 

Concluding his work on the Provident 
Plan, Mr. Shepherd’s advancement, which 
came in 1918, sent him in the field as an 
agency supervisor of the old Empire 
State Territory. His varied experience 
had qualified him amply for the place and 
his four years of service in this capicity 
represented just another period of con- 
tinued success. 

It was a logical step, then, when Mr. 
Shepherd was appointed manager of 
Woodhaven (Long Island), N. Y., Dis- 
trict in 1922. In this assignment he made 
an outstanding and well-balanced record 
in all departments of the business. He 
also served as chairman of the Brooklyn 
Managers Association, and the accom- 
plishments of that association under his 
direction made history which will be long 
remembered in the territory. 

In December 1924, less than two 
decades after his original appointment, 
Mr. Shepherd was made a superintendent 
of agencies and assigned to the old New 
York State Territory, which later became 
Northern Territory. And on August 1, 
1928, he was transferred to his present 
important post 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
3ankers National Life of Jersey City, 
joined the hole-in-one golf club recently 
when playing at the Baltusrol County 
Club, Short Hills, N. J., of which he is 
a member. On the third hole of the upper 
course, while playing in a match four- 
some, he struck with a number four iron 
and the ball went straight to the green 
and into the cup, 179 yards away. Mr. 
Lounsbury’s usual score is in the eighties. 





Two different Lester Rosen’s who are 
life agents in New York discovered each 
other at the latest C.L.U. luncheon when 
both signed a list giving the names at one 
table. Lester Allen Rosen is with the 
Union Central Life, C. B. Knight Agency 
Inc. Lester M. Rosen is with the Met- 
ropolitan Life in Jamaica, L. I. 

Uncle Francis 


AGENTS MEET AT VINCENNES 

Fred Niederhaus, district agent, North- 
western Mutual, Vincennes, Ind., was 
host at a meeting of Indiana district 
agents of the company recently. B. A 
Million, general agent, Evansville, enter- 
tained the Southern Indiana agents at 
dinner. Grant Hill and Russell Thier- 
bach were present from the home office 
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The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
: of more than 600,000 policybolders. 
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Aetna Names K. F. Antoine 
Ass’t General Agent, Boston 


The Aetna Life has appointed Kenneth 
F. Antoine as assistant general agent of 
the R. L. & R. P. Place agency in Bos- 
ton. For the past five years Mr. Antoine 
has been manager in Boston for the 
Continental-American Life. Prior to that 


he was with the John Hancock in Bos- 


ton for five vears as a personal pro- 
ducer and agency supervisor. 
A native of Massachusetts, Mr. An- 


toine secured his carly education in Co- 
hasset, later attending Boston Evening 
High School and the Franklin Institute 
Before cntering insurance he was in the 
roofing business for seven years. H« 
has been successful as a salesman, a 
sales manager and as an exccutive and 
organizer. 

He is a past master and at present sec- 
retary of the Joseph Warren Masonic 
Lodge in Boston and is also a member 
of the Quincy Yacht Club. 


MYRICK ACENCY PAID-FOR 
The Julian S. Myrick agency, Mutual 
Life, New York City, paid for $1,884,683 
in April as compared with $2,340,703 in 
April, 1934. For the year the agency's 
total paid-for business is $13,061,042 as 
compared with $8,352,143 in 1934. 


NAMED MILWAUKEE MANAGER 
The Old Line Life has appointed M 
H. Cook general agent in Milwaukee 
Mr. Cook has been a well-known life 
underwriter in Rockford, III. 
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GETTING PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
MORTGAGE FIELD 

There appears to be wisdom and per- 
haps an excellent example as well in the 
approach the four groups of institutional 
investors are making to the serious prob- 
lem the Federal Government has created 
by projecting itsclf as a lender in the real 
estate field. They have 
ranged to sit down with the Government 


mortgage ar- 
officials directly responsible for these ac- 
tivities and together go over a study of 
the mortgage field and the agencies, gov- 
ernmental and otherwise, now function- 
ing in it. This study, soon to be com- 
pleted by the Brookings Institution, will 
give the first full length picture of what 
is going on in Washington affecting 
mortgage investments. It will do a simi- 
lar job also for the four groups of insti- 
tutional this is the first 


time that they have got together on a 


investors for 
common survey of their functions as in- 
vestors. 

The most important result of these dis- 
cussions should be the clarifying and de- 
fining of the the 
administration in its mortgage activities. 
It may that the 
diverse functions can be held to emer- 
gency situations preserving the normal 


‘ 


‘social” motives of 


well be Government’s 


lending activities to the institutional in- 
vestors depend upon real 
loans as an outlet for the savings of 
65,000,000 policyholders and the millions 
of savings bank depositors, building and 
loan shareholders and beneficiaries under 
trusts. 

These institutions are all in funds, look- 


who estate 


ing for dependable investments. Real es- 
tate mortgage loans are especially adapt- 
ed to their needs because their problem 
is not one of liquidity but rather that 
of keeping the accumulations of millions 
of Americans at work earning a required 
minimum interest return to meet the in- 
stitutions’ The 
effect of government activity has been 


contractual obligations. 
not only to diminish the flow of mort- 
institu- 


the 


gage investments available to 
tional but to 
of interest return. 

The government agencies have passed 
the promotional stage, they are in full 
operation 
tions in relation to each other is in evi- 
dence in Washington. The steps taken 
by Mr. Graeme Smith and his associates 
among the other groups of institutional 
investors are timely and promising. Some 


investors reduce rate 


A desire to see these opera- 


Government officials at least are wonder- 
the 
operations are leading to. 


lending 
No, one pre- 


where administration’s 


ing 
tends to know. There is the tremendous 
momentum imparted by vast appropria- 
tions plus an organization set up to go 
places. Where, it is now an appropriate 
time to inquire. Is it planned or just 
headlong ? 
fit ? 

It has been said that with $10,000,000,- 
000 in mortgages, 25% of the total out- 
standing, 


If planned, for whose benc- 


the Government couldn’t get 


the mortgage lending field if it 
wanted to. 


out of 
If some phases of the Gov- 
ernment activity are to be permanent, 
how can the two concepts be adjusted to 
exist together? That will be the particu- 
lar objective of discussion. 

CASUALTY-SURETY IMPROVE- 

MENT 

\n encouraging the 

countrywide experience of stock casualty 


improvement in 


and surety companies for 1934 is noted 
in the Casualty Experience Exhibit, made 
executives at the 
annual meeting this week of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 


available to company 


ers. Indicating the better tone of busi- 
ness the total underwriting loss last year 
of the fifty-five member companies was 
$8,551,013 or 1.7% as compared with an 
underwriting loss of $15,337,396 or 3.2% 
for 1933. 

3ut perhaps the brightest spot in the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit is the work- 
men’s compensation showing. An _ un- 
derwriting loss of $4,834,037 or 5% was 
shown in 1934 as compared with $17,250,- 
206 or 20.8% in 1933, by far the best 
record enjoyed by the companies writing 
this several 
While the results in this line are still far 
from satisfactory a continued improve- 


class of business in years. 


ment is expected this year with rising 
payrolls in many sections of the country. 

Much concern is shown, however, in 
the trend taken by automobile 
bodily injury liability insurance. The un- 
loss was $8,955,868 or 6.4% 
as compared with an underwriting loss 
of $2,576,226 or 18% in 1933. Even 
though the results for automobile prop- 
erty damage liability and collision showed 
a profit this was more than absorbed by 
the losses on automobile liability which 
were largely caused by the unprecedented 
severity of the automobile accident rec- 
ord for 1934 together with growing claim 


adverse 


derwriting 

















HENDON CHUBB 
Hendon Chubb of New York, head of 


Chubb & Son, marine and fire under- 
writers, will speak at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Bankers Association 
to be held in Atlantic City May 23-25. 
* * * 

Clarence A. Ludlum, formerly vice- 
president of the Home, has been sending 
cards to his 


some interesting postal 
friends in the course of his journey 
around the world. 


* * * 

Joseph W. Russell, New York resident 
vice-president of the Aetna (Fire) of 
Hartford, is still confined to his home in 
Montclair, N. J. by illness. He is reported 
as making satisfactory progress. 

* * * 

George B. Heyworth has retired from 
the board of directors of the British & 
Foreign Marine, after a period of office 
exceeding fifty-four years, for twenty- 
four of which he was chairman. Mr. 
Heyworth was elected a director of the 
3ritish & Foreign Marine in 1880 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his 
father, P. G. Heyworth, who had been a 
director since the formation of the com- 
pany in 1863, so that the family connec- 
tion has been maintained without inter- 
ruption for seventy-two years. 

-— -_ 2 

Edmund T. DeJarnette, of DeJarnette 
and Paul, agents at Richmond for the 
National Liberty, is running to succeed 
himself in the Virginia General Assembly 
as representative from Hanover county. 
At the last session he served on the com- 
mittee on insurance and bankins as -vcll 
as other important committees. His firm 
is now celebrating its third anniversary. 
The other member is James A. Paul. 


consciousness and exaggeration of trivial 
injuries. 

Fidelity and surety lines, it is well to 
note, are gradually getting better. The 
underwriting loss on these lines combined 
was $4,146,801 or 5.8% as compared with 
$7,283,124 or 11.2% in 1933. A profit of 
$6,844,668, better than in 1933, was shown 
in fidelity which, of course, was more 
than absorbed by losses on surety busi- 
ness. 

Other lines in which profit was 
include accident, plate 
burglary and theft, machinery, credit and 
sprinkler insurance. All in all, the com- 
panies have much more cause for satis- 
faction in the past year’s results than in 
any other year of the depression. 


made 


personal glass, 


The Human Side of Insurance 





Walter J. Kohler, former governor of 
Wisconsin, and internationally Prominen; 
industrialist, has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the North. 
western Mutual Life to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of William ¢ 
Quarles of Milwaukee after sixteen years 
of service in that capacity. Mr. Kohler 
was elected a member of the board of 
trustees early in 1934. Since 1905 he 
has been president of Kohler Co., Kohler 
Wis., one of the largest manufacturers 
eof enameled sanitary ware in the country 
He was awarded a National Service fe. 
lowship by Social Arts and Sciences 
New York, in 1934, and is known a 
the builder of the model industrial-reg. 
dence village which bears his name. 
* * * 
_ Philip G. Knebel, local agent of Co. 
lingswood, N. J., who represents among 
other companies the Camden Fire, ha: 
been awarded a blue ribbon by the Cam. 
den for coming in third in the recent 
test of the Camden Fire Fighters cam. 
paign and because he was first of the 
208 fighter agents to volunteer for a re. 
turn engagement. He sold seventeen ney 
policies with premiums of $286 and ¢.- 
cured forty-three expirations within 2 
limited period. He has been in insur. 
ance for twenty-eight years and has rep- 
1esented the Camden for twenty-fi 
years. ; 
* * * 

J. M. Pasner, general agent in Stam- 
ford, Conn., for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, completed twenty-five years with 
the company March 28. Mr. Pasner has 
qualified for the company’s honor roll 
ever since it was started in 1917, his 
membership now covering a period of 
cighteen consecutive years. 

* * * 


Archbishop McNicholas has announced 
the appointment of Charles F. Williams, 
president of the Western & Southern 
Life, as president of the Cincinnati Cath- 
olic Youth Organization to direct the 
leisure activities of youths between the 
ages of 14 and 22. 

* * * 

Andrew Kurtz, Perth Amboy, N. J, 
who is with the Metropolitan Life, has 
announced his candidacy on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for election next fall to the 
Middlesex County Board of Freeholders. 
He is president of the South Amboy City 
Council. 

* * * 

Dr. Charles E. Iliff, medical director, 
Western & Southern Life, has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Bournemouth 
Health Congress by Mayor Russell Wil- 
son of Cincinnati. The conference will 
be held in London July 15 to 20. 

* * * 

T. D. Olmsted, assistant secretary of 
the Automobile, who was in Virginia te- 
cently on a business trip, found time to 
attend the annual meeting of the Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia at Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

* * * 

Fred M. Rosseland, secretary and mat- 
ager, Newark Safety Council, who has 
many friends among insurance men, has 
been reelected to this post and given gen 
eral commendation for good work done. 

- a * 

William O’Gorman and Frank P. 
Montgomery, representing O'Gorman & 
Young, Inc., of Newark, N. J., attended 
the Atlantic City, N. J., meeting of the 
American Management Association. 

* * * é 

Fred A. Howland, president of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, carries almost 
daily an olive wood cane from the Holy 
Land, presented by Admiral George 
Dewey to his grandfather, Simeon Dewey, 
who was father of the National Life’ 
founder, Julius Y. Dewey. 
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Fire and Casualty Agency In a 
Post Office 

From Glende, Colo., Cobb & Stebbins, 
veneral agents, recently received this no- 
tice which also went out to the general 
public from a versatile citizen named 
Ernest Adams: : 

I am opening an office in the back 
room of the Post Office in Glende, and 
am prepared to do the following busi- 
ness: ; 

All Justice of the Peace business. 

Acknowledge all papers. 

Make out documents of all kinds, and 
furnish blank forms for every purpose. 

Issue Fire and Auto insurance, as well 
as other kinds of insurance. 

Take orders for grave markers. 

If you have livestock, farm implements 
or other items for sale list them with 
me and I will find a buyer for them. 

If vou are in the market for any item 
let me know and I will try and find it 
for you. 

Iam making a specialty of bill col- 
lections. 

Will marry you on short notice. 

If you live in the country and want 
an errand done, phone in and T will at- 
tend to it. 

Leave your baby with me while you do 
your shopping. 

In fact, T am open for any kind of 
legitimate business, so come in and give 
me a trial. 

Yours for service, 
Ernest Adams. 
* * 


Duke of Somerset now on Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions 


The Duke of Somerset has been made 
a director of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions. Sir Edward Mountain of 
that company has gathered together a 
directorate quite remarkable. Some of 
the names run the ceremonial gamut of 
English history. In discussing some of 
the directors B. di C. of The Policyholder 
of London says in part: 

“The young duke of Beaufort is of 
royal lineage, tracing back to the bold 
and learned brother of the Black Prince 
and to all the disputed succession to the 
crown claimed by Lancaster from York. 
Queen Mary’s brother is another director, 
while lord Carisbrooke is a grandson of 
queen Victoria, besides being an under- 
writer at Lloyd’s. But the duke of Som- 
erset brings to mind his regal kinswoman 
who was mother of our sixth Edward. 
Had it not been for another ancestor of 
the Eagle Star man, not one of the mon- 
archs who succeeded good queen Anne 
would ever have reigned in Britain. 

So let us take note of that ancestor, 
Charles Seymour, sixth duke of Somerset. 
He ranked second only to the duke of 
Norfolk in the roll of England’s nobles, 
was fabulously wealthy, and proud as 
only a Seymour can be. But he respected 
the law of his country. In the stormy 
days when James the Second began to 
“overt the constitution, it was this duke 
‘ho firmly reminded the king that no 




















royal command could be obeyed against 
the law. The king, thunderstricken, re- 
torted he would make the duke fear him 
as much as the law. Did the duke know 
that the king was above the law, snarled 
James. The duke remained immovable. 
His reply rang with haughty humility: 
‘Your Majesty may be above the law, but 
I am not; and while I obey the law I 
have nothing to fear.’ Somerset was in- 
stantly stripped of all his posts in the 
royal houschold and the army. But he 
held his course. He was barely twenty- 
five years of age. Twenty-seven years 
later a greater crisis arose. Queen Anne 
lay a-dying, muttering the name of her 
brother. The privy council assembled 
hastily, debating the succession, and more 
than leaning to a desire to break the act 
of parliament which would place Georg? 
the First upon the throne. Into this con- 
clave burst Somerset, forcing the attend- 
ants aside, and declaring that the law 
must be observed. Outside, a colonel of 
the guards was rushing to Keith, the 
earl-marischal, and imploring him to go 
immediately to Charing-cross and pro- 
claim the accession of James the Third. 
Keith was irresolute. The moments 
slipped by. Somerset, in the council- 
chamber, brooked no delay. He swung 
the council round to the law. At eight 
o'clock that Saturday morning the queen 
died. The palace guards at Kensington 
were at once changed, and the trump- 
eters called all to witness that a new 
dynasty had arisen in England. George 
the First reigned in accordance with law. 

“Now a word regarding the present 
duke of Somerset, the Eagle Star man, 
Evelyn Francis Edward Seymour, seven- 
teenth duke of his line, soldier and crick- 
eter. He is well known in London, having 
been adjutant to the old cvclist battalion, 
and he served with distinction in the 
war. Everybody likes him. And he has 
held the dukedom only four years. The 
Seymour crest, a phoenix, ought to have 
directed the duke’s attention to insurance 
long ago.” 


a 


N. J. Fidelity & P. G. 

The Newark Sunday Call ran this story 
in a recent issue: 

“All that is needed to reorganize the 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass In- 
surance Co. is money and plenty of it. 
A group of stockholders met last week 
with their counsel, Silzer & Stern and 
Homer C. Zink, to study a-‘plan for re- 
organization. The company is now in the 
hands of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking & Insurance. This action was 
taken after the company’s annual re- 
port of December, 1931, showed it had 
paid out more than $1,000,000 beyond its 
income for that year and that its capital 
of $800000 was impaired $742,656. 

“At the time more than $3,500,000 in 
liability claims and $6,000.000 of bonds 
and mortgages guaranteed by the com- 
pany were in default. 

“Later the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Co. undertook to reinsure part 
of the company’s liability. However, Vice 
Chancellor Backes ordered in February 


that more than $1,000,000 securities in- 
volved in the transaction be turned over 
by the banking department. J. S. Rippel 
is chairman of the stockholders’ com- 
mittee.” 
* 7” oe 
Huge Majority for Norie-Miller 
in Perth Election 


The result of the by-election in Perth, 
Scotland, has been a decisive victory for 
Francis Norie-Miller, well-known chair- 
man of the General Accident of Perth. 
Mr. Norie-Miller, who is 75, polled 17,+ 
516 votes against his opponent's 7,984, 
giving him a majority of 9,532. 

Mr. Norie-Miller’s great win is re- 
garded as an immense setback to Social- 
ism in Scotland. Since 1929 there has 
been an increase of about 4%4% in the 
Perth electorate. Far from securing a 
proportion of this increased voting 
strength, the Socialists polled fewer votes 
than in 1929. Such a result, in a center 
which is industrial as well as agricultural, 
must bitterly disappoint them, while at 
the same time constituting a remark- 
able tribute to Mr. Norie-Miller’s popu- 
larity in Perth. It is a compliment to 
the man paid him by the people of his 
home town. 

Mr. Norie-Miller is not a Conservative 
but Conservatives voted for him en 
masse. He is not strictly a Liberal, hav- 
ing abandoned his Free Trade beliefs 
quite recently, yet the Liberals voted 
heavily for him. It has been assumed 
at recent by-clections that Socialist can- 
didates attracted many Liberal votes. In 
the Perth election they attracted none 
at all, Mr. Norie-Miller holding all his 
old Liberal partisans with him under his 
new Nationalist banner. 

Mr. Norie-Miller has several times pre- 
viously contested Perth, but always un- 
successfully, due to the fact that hither- 
to all contests had been three-cornered. 
However, he has steadily attracted more 
votes, rising from 12,700 in 1921 to 15,- 
400 in 1931, and finally to success with 
17,500 in 1935. Incidentally, he has 
proved himself to be a capable prophet. 
Three days before the election he fore- 
cast that he would win by 10,000. His 
actual majority only fell 468 short of this 
figure. 

* * x 


British Insurance Offices Chief Sub- 


scribers to Jubilee Trust 


Insurance offices and Lloyd’s stand out 
as the leading subscribers to the Jubilee 
Trust, which has been established to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the accession of King George to 
the Throne of Great Britain. The money 
is to be devoted to charity. 

The first subscriptions to be announced 
by the Lord Mayor of London are: The 
corporation and members of Lloyd’s (first 
installment), £20,000 ($100,000) ; the Com- 
mercial Union, the London Assurance, 
Phoenix Assurance, 1,000 guineas ($5,250) 
each; the World Auxiliary Insurance 
Corporation, £250 ($1,250). It is antici- 
pated that the fund will reach record 
cimensions. 

* * * 
St. John Cathedral Parade 

Two representatives of the insurance 
fraternity who will march in the parade 
of the Associated British Societies to the 
Cathedial of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, on Sunday, May 12, in con- 
nection with the King George Silver 
Jubilee Service are Major C. R. Redgrave 
of the Royal-Liverpool and Miss Maude 
Inch, assistant secretary, Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. Miss Inch will carry 


the standard of the British Women’s 
Club of Montclair, N. J. 
* * * 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
Personnel 


Commissioner Hunt of Pennsylvania, 
since taking office, has made some per- 
sonnel changes. 

First deputy is E. S. Joseph. 

Col. William S. McKee of Pittsburgh 
has been relieved and succeeded by John 
C. McCarthy, principal complaint investi- 
gator for western Pennsylvania. 

Henry Cohan, attorney, has been ap- 


pointed chief of the division of state- 
ments and audits. 

Vacancy created by death of John 
Daly, chief compensation actuary, has 
been filled by Earl Moyer who has been 
principal casualty examiner. Mr. Moves 
is graduating from law school in June 
and is also a graduate of Wharton Schoo! 
of Finance, U. of P. 

Vacancy caused by the transfer of 
Moyer is filled by Joe Donahue, former 
vice-president of the National Surety 

Office of senior life insurance examine 
is filled by John Hennessy who has had 
twenty-two years of expericnce in the life 
business. 

A. G. Costello, deputy insurance com 
missioner in Philadelphia, with the De- 
partment since 1911, will remain. 

* a cg 


General of Seattle Gives Lots of 


Business to Lloyd’s 

Glancing through annual reports in on 
of the state Insurance Departments re 
cently I found the General of Seattle, 
which gives its excess business largel 
to London Lloyd's, one of the most in- 
teresting. H. K. Dent is president. 

This company’s investment division has 
been a patron of about everything in 
the state of Washington which has in- 
fluence. It owns stock in newspapers 
and has power plants and a_ variety 
of highway bonds and state, county and 
municipal bonds. 

Incidentally, the General of Seattle 
owns stock in six of the leading fire in- 
surance companies, including 3,000 shares 
in one company. 

* * * 

Where General Insurance Exchange 


Corporation Buys Securities 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor 

poration (General Motors subsidiary) has 

bought many of the securities shown in 

its financial statement from J. P. Mor- 

van & Co., Laird, Bissell & Weeks and 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 
* * * 


C. E. Rickerd Advertising Agency 
April 23 was the first anniversary of 
the C. E. Rickerd Advertising Agency 
of Detroit, headed by a man who was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Standard Accident and was active in the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. The 
agency was started with the principal 
objective of serving as advertising coun 
sel on all forms of insurance. 

Mr. Rickerd spent three years in in- 
vestigating fifty persons from whom he 


might select a staff with a broad busi- 
ness background. Each of his twelve 
“key men” has had insurance experi- 


ence, cither as salesman, production man 
ager, branch office executive, as a mem- 
ber of insurance advertising departments 
or of agencies which worked on insur- 
ance accounts. 

Mr. Rickerd tells me that the first vear 
has been largely devoted to “mission 
ary work” with his agency. An interest- 
ing point is that his is among the few 
advertising firms which takes its own 
medicine and employs advertising to help 
reach his objective. In the Michigan 
area Rickerd has used radio, direct mail, 
newspapers and outdoor advertising to 
supplement the activities of three of his 
men who are in new business, develop 
ment work. 

Rickerd has been counseling with such 
firms as Detroit Graphite Co., a subsidi 
ary of Valspar, and one of the largest 
manufacturers of industrial maintenance 


naints; American Tire Guard Co.: Voigt 
Brewery; Basshead Ale Co.: Michigan 
Life; in addition to Standard Accident 


and numerous outfits in Detroit 
It is understood that Rickerd will an- 
nounce additional expansion plans for 


his agency some time before summer 
x * * 
The Legislative Grist 
It is the general belief in law offices 


that the recent crop of legislature meas 
ures has been one of the toughest in 
recent vears in character of bills intro- 
duced respecting insurance matters. The 
obnoxious ones are not confined to any 
particular state or any particular part ot 
the country. 
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Governor Names Louis H. Pink 
As New York Superintendent 


Head of Title and Mortgage Rehabilitation Bureau of Insur- 
ance Department Succeeds Van Schaick; Fully 
Acquainted With Work to Be Done 


Governor Lehman of New York on 
Monday morning announced the appoint- 
ment of Louis H. Pink, who has been 
director of the central office of the Title 
& Mortgage Rehabilitation Bureau of the 


Shuter 


Blakeman & 
LOUIS H. PINK 
Insurance Department since November 1 
last, as Insurance Superintendent to suc- 
ceed George S. Van Schaick. The latter 
retires after serving the state for a little 
over four years. Selection of Mr. Pink 
meets with the approval of the insur- 
ance business as the new Superintendent 
is not only fully familiar with the diffi- 
cult and intricate mortgage situation but 
also is well acquainted with insurance 
supervisory problems. He has served in 
the Department since 1932 and has aided 
in the rehabilitation of the National Sure- 
ty and the Globe & Rutgers. 

It is reported that Mr. Van Schaick 
believed Mr. Pink would be a suitable 
Department head and Governor Lehman 
on Monday said that “it is a good ap- 
pointment.” Mr. Van Schaick and the 
new Superintendent have been close per- 
sonal friends for many years. After he 
had learned of his advancement Mr. Pink 
said: 

Few Changes Expected 
constructive 
Superintendent. 


“T shall try to carry on the 
policies of the retiring 


The Department is capable and fully 
manned and there will be very few 
changes. The work will go on just as 
it has under Mr. Van Schaick. One of 


our biggest jobs will be to cooperate with 


the Mortgage Commission.” 

In his post as director of the central 
office of the Title and Mortgage Rehabil- 
itation and liquidation of be more than 


twenty title and mortg companies 
taken over by the eiemaee  Denaiiaeeel 
His efficiency and administrative ability 
displayed in this work quickly placed his 


name among those considered for the 
post of Superintendent before any an 
nouncement was made by the Governor. 

Superintendent Pink joined the Insur 
ance Department in 1932 and was ap 
pointed general counsel of the Bureau 
of Liquidations, Conservations and Re- 





habilitations late in 1933. In January, 
1934, he assumed administrative charge 
of that bureau as well, a function he 
retained until he was named to direct 
the rehabilitation of the guaranty compa- 
In that connection he had a share 


nies. 
in winding up some of the Insurance 
Department’s most difficult insurance 


company rehabilitations. 
Expert on Housing Problems 
Mr. Pink is a lawyer and long has been 
recognized as an expert on real estate 
and housing problems. He is a member 
of the Municipal Housing Authority and 
a former member of the State Housing 


Board. He is the author of “The New 
Day in Housing” for which Alfred E. 
Smith wrote the introduction. 

Although born at Wausau, Wis., Mr. 
Pink has been an almost life-long resi- 
dent of Brooklyn and Queens. He at- 


tended the public grammar schools of 
Brooklyn and Erasmus Hall High School 
and later took his college degree at St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. 
He began the practice of law in 1907. 
Mr. Pink’s interest in slum removal 
projects and civic affairs dates from his 
graduation from college. For a year he 
lived in an East Side tenement and for 
to vears subseauently at the University 
Settlement on Eldridge Street, Manhat- 
tan. While at the settlement he organ- 
ized a campaign against the antiquated 
horse cars, and he was one of the early 
advocates of the wider use of school 
buildings and the use of public buildings 
for polling places. Together with Dr. 
Ernest J. Lederle, commissioner of health 
under Mayor Gaynor, he established the 
first all-year milk stations in Brooklyn, 
extending a summer service in which the 
Children’s Aid Society and Alfred T. 


White were the pioneers. 

\t the suggestion of Mayor Gaynor he 
was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Disciplinary Training School, a city in- 


stitution for delinquent boys. He was 
for several years a director of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce and for a lone 
time chairman of its commmittee on edu- 
cation. 


Honored for Public Service 


In 1929 Mr. Pink 
medal given by the Board of Education 
and the Committee on Cooperation of 
Government for public service. In addi- 
tion to his present membership on the 
Municipal Housing Authority he is pres- 
ident of a company which constructed 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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"FIRE CAN FORCE A HOME-OWNER TO 
PAY RENT" — 


with this startling headline, the Alliance national 
advertising for May calls the reader's attention 
to the often-overlooked need for Rent Insur- 
ance. 


Pointing out that landlords as well as home- 
owners can have this protection, the advertising 


tells readers to ‘ASK THE ALLIANCE 
AGENT." 











THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia <? 











GA. ADOPTS MARINE RULING 

The Insurance Commissioner of ( reorgia 
has decided to adopt in full the nation- 
wide definition and interpretation of in- 


New York Agents Prepare 
For Syracuse Convention 


: Officers of the New York State Asso- 
land marine and transportation under- CaS: 7 - é 
writing powers. Agency interests some C!tion of Local gents are busy prepar- 
time ago asked that the personal property ing the program for the fifty-third an- 
or all-coverage floater be exempted from nual convention which will be held a 
oe ruling _ it — be ert the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse on Mon- 
in Georgia. owever, other agents re a ; ra 
; : day and Tuesday, May 20-21. The con 


quested that the definition be adopted as 
recommended by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and this 
has now been done. 


Underwriters 
local arrange- 
this will b 
meetings in 


mittee of the Syracuse 
charge of 
expecting that 
best attended 
many years, especially as the New York 
State 


Exchange in 
ments are 


SIR ERNEST BAIN SAILS 


Sir Ernest Bain has sailed for Eng- 


one of the 


Association will play host to th 


and after addressing the dinner of the ey aa beesian® 
pill vt section of the International National Association convention in Roch 
: : : : sire : ester in September. 

Chamber of Commerce in Washington eptember 


The convention proper will open on 
Monday afternoon at 1:30 o'clock. Pres- 
dent Follett L. Greeno of Rochester wi 
preside at the sessions Monday = 

Tuesday and one of the chief speakers 
EDWARD W. MARTIN DEAD will be President Edwin J. Cole of th 

Edward W. Martin, of Maplewood, National Association. Discussions of lo 
N. J., veteran agent of Hoboken, N. J... cal agency problems will feature thi 
died last week. year’s convention. There will be few, !! 
any, long addresses by outsiders. Ther 


He made the journey here as 
Federation of 


last week. c 
a representative of the 
British Industries. 











J. A. Kexsey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. §.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance | Department Basis. 


will be a get-together dinner Monday 
night and the annual banquet with bre! 
addresses and entertainment to close the 
convention Tuesday night. 


GEO. RILEY CANDIDATE AGAIN 
J. S. Love, who was superintendent 
banks in Mississippi from 1914 to 1935 
George D. Riley 
who is a candidate for re-election to th 
Connnissioner 1 


will probably oppose 


GtorceE Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 
position of Insurance 
the Democratic primaries to be held ne 
August. Love's candidacy is not taker 
seriously, as he was legislated out of of 
fice, after criticism on the part of sever 
members of the legislature, and has neve 


had any active insurance experience. 2 


$ 1,663,391.29 
655,916.16 
10,450,430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 





at $623,574.46 in the above 








are dep 


in various States as required by law. 





Riley was formerly a local agent an 
been commissioner since January, 1032. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 
(GROWTH SINCE the WAR 


Any article on the subject of aviation 
insurance can, lor all practical purposes, 
begin with the period immediately follow- 
ing the Great War, although, of course, 
there were a few isolated risks written 
here and there throughout the world cov- 
ering special aircraft for special hazards. 
These were so few and far between, 
however, that as far as this article is 
concerned, we can very properly con- 
sider only the insurance which devel- 
oped after aviation grew to an appreci- 
able size. 

Immediately after the war, many of the 
pilots, desiring to capitalize their knowl- 
edge of flying, bought surplus war ma- 
terial, usually training planes, and started 
a small flying service organization. A 
few of these were bought and used for 
private purposes, but the majority were 
used for the carrying of passengers for 
hire, at a price which started at $10 
a flight and finally came down to $1, 
aerial photography, and a certain amount 
of what was called “circus flying.” These 
men sooner or later decided that they 
needed insurance, but most of them were 
completely under-financed, their revenue 
was entirely uncertain, and in many 
cases because of economic pressure the 
moral hazard turned out to be very bad. 
The American Investigation Corporation 

Because of the demands for this in- 
surance, several companies started writ- 
ing, especially because they could see the 
large future of aviation due to the big 
financial interests that were quietly and 
cautiously feeling their way to project 
flying services over long distances. I 
have in mind particularly the trans- 
oceanic and trans-American  dirigible 
plan which was worked out in 1919 by 
Fred Ss. Hardesty, Washington repre- 
sentative of the General Electric Sub- 
marine Boat Co., Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and W. R. Grace. 

For the purpose of investigating this 
plan, a concern was formed called the 
American Investigation Corporation of 
which the president was Snowden A. 
Fahnestock, the vice-president Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (at that time vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit), and its board 
or directors included such men as Bene- 
dict Crowell, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; William B. Joyce, then 
president of the National Surety Co.; 
Samuel McRoberts, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, together 
with Owen D. Young and many others. 

‘he mention of this company alone will 
indicate the type of interest that existed, 
a ee during the years that 

a and resulted in the Aeromarine 
1 tways in 1922, formed by Ingliss M. 
ones New York representative of the 
_ Motor Car Co., in establishing 
pe Cub or line between Florida 
ved es f terwards, Reed M. Cham- 
dag vice-president of the United 
rms dr viation Underwriters’ Group, in- 
a yp men as Henry Ford and 
which met started an airline in Florida 
—_ Sp y -eggentt the beginning of 
i — t s seagiinent Pan-Amer- 
iatee ays ystem, even though his 
Cub covered only flights between 

uba and Florida. 
Cautious Entry of Insurance Companies 


Ras 1924 the writer made a survey of 
€ possibilities of an air mail line be- 


» ‘ween New York and Chicago, branching 


By J. Brooks B. Parker 
Parker & Co., Philadelphia 


off to Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
branching off also to St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. In 1926 the National Air Trans- 
port started between Chicago and Dallas, 
Tex., and at the same time, the Western 
Air Express, the Boeing Air Transport 
which afterwards became part of United 
Aircraft & Transport which is now 
United Air Lines, the Robertson Airlines 
headed by Major William B. Robertson 
with whom the writer trained at flying 
schools, and others started carrying air 
mail for the United States Government. 
The result of these new companies made 
commercial aviation an accomplished 
fact in this country and it has now grown 
to a point where in 1934 it flew approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 miles over domestic air 
lines, and on foreign air lines, operated 
by American capital, planes flew approx- 
imately 7,800,000 miles. So much for the 
growth of commercial aviation. 

The insurance companies came into this 
business cautiously. An occasional risk 
was placed with American companies, 


years ago. 


tion insurance market in 


committee of the Nationa! Fire 





passengers and pilots. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that the Travelers 
pioneered in the writing of aviation in- 
sirance in the same way that they issued 
tse first special policies for automobiles 
ever written in this country. However, 
at the same time, the Globe & Rutgers, 
Queen, Merchants and National Liberty 
were covering various other forms of 
aviation such as fire, collision, theft, etc. 


Major Forrest Lindsay’s Visit 


The Eastern Underwriter prepared and 
issued an article in its Automobile and 
Aircraft Edition published at the end of 
1919 and again in 1920, outlining the 
companies that were available and inso- 
far as it was possible to procure, the 
facts regarding the companies writing 
this business. On October 11, 1919, Ma- 
jor Forrest Lindsay, as aeronautical rep- 
resentative of the Aviation Insurance As- 
sociation of London, arrived in _ this 
country to survey the aviation field, in 
which the Aero Protective Co., Inc., of 





J. Brooks B. Parker an Aviation Expert 


plete picture of the growth of aviation insurance. 
presents are not thoroughly known even to the leading aviation underwrit- 
ers of today as none of them was in this business fifteen to seventeen 


A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 1911, Mr. Parker was 
one of the original founders of the Aero Club of that university in 1908. 
He entered insurance in 1910, with all of his early training being in the 
field of marine insurance. He was assistant director of War Risk Insurance 
at the Treasury Department in Washington from 1914 to 1916 and also 
served the Government in other capacities before becoming a first lieuten- 
ant and pilot in the Army air service during the World War. | 


J. Brooks B. Parker, author of the accompanying article on the devel- 
opment of aviation insurance in this country, is generally recognized as 
one of the leading aviation insurance brokers. 
delphia and New York City under the name of Parker & Co. 
few men who has devoted himself continually to this form of coverage since 
| it has been written in the United States, which is the period from 1918 to 
the present, Mr. Parker is able to give an accurate, interesting and com- 


One of the 


He has offices in Phila- | 
| 
Many facts which he | 


Since the war Mr. Parker has specialized in aviation insurance and 
taken a leading part in originating many forms and methods for writing this 
type of coverage. He has also carried on an active educational campaign 
among American insurance companies in an endeavor to increase the avia- 
this country. i 
Protection 
the aviation committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


He is a member of the aviation 
Association and chairman of 





and some risks were placed with the 
Aviation Insurance Association of Lloyd’s 
of which Horatio Barber was the under- 
writer. On May 9, 1919, the writer was 
requested by this group to act as their 
United States representative for the ser- 
vicing of risks prior to their acceptance, 
the assessing of damage and compro- 
mising of claims. This request was de- 
clined as it seemed desirable that the 
American markets be built up as much 
as possible. 


An Aircraft Compensation Pioneer 


In September, 1919, the writer’s records 
indicate that the Travelers Insurance 
Co.’s were the only companies writing 
aircraft compensation, public liability and 
property damage insurance. As a matter 
of fact, they were the only ones writing 
any of the liability coverages. In addition, 
they were issuing a one-year term life in- 
surance and accident policy for owners, 


280 Madison Avenue, New York, backed 
by officials of the Aero Club of America, 
had been valiantly trying to act as agent 
for English and American companies 
without, however, making a very great 
contribution. At this time, the Union 
of Canton was also operating in Lon- 
don in a separate pool, but none of the 
companies, either here or abroad, were 
particularly successful financially. 


Companies Early in the Field 


During 1919, 1920 and 1921 there were 
six companies active in aviation insur- 
ance, which companies were the Home, 
Queen, Fireman’s Fund, Travelers, Globe 
& Rutgers and National Liberty. 

There were six others which were 
studying the subject, but as of April 21, 
1920, had not started writing, although 
the first three listed were having policies 
and rates prepared at that date: Hart- 
ford Fire, Aetna Life, Columbia Insur- 





PARKER 


J. BROOKS B. 


ance Co., North British & Mercantile, 
Boston Insurance Co. and Insurance Co 
of North America. 
National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association 


The six first named companies were 
responsible for the formation of the Na- 
tional Aircraft Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, headed by Edmund Ely of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. as president, 
with E. Stockton Martin, manager of the 
aviation department of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., as vice-president; secretary, E. 
H. Payne of the National Liberty; as- 
sistant secretary, kK. J. Smith of the Na- 
tional Aircraft Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and treasurer, J. D. Lester of the 
Globe & Rutgers. 

In May, 1920, Barber wrote: “I very 
much hope that aviation insurance in 
the United States will, within a short 
time, assume sufficient dimensions to 
warrant us in establishing ourselves 
there.” 

In 1922 he came to this country and 
the Hartford Fire and the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity began writing aviation 
insurance with him as their underwriter. 
Many of the compaines had, by this time, 
dropped out with very high loss ratios, 
some over 500%. In 1923 and 1924 the 
Hartford was the only one which was 
writing aviation insurance besides the 
Travelers, which kept up its coverage 
from the time they began. The Hart- 
ford dropped out of all coverages except 
liability and property damage in 1924, 
and in 1925 it and the Travelers were 
the only American companies writing any 
aviation insurance, and the Hartford 
dropped out entirely for the time being 
in 1926. That company having termi- 
nated its connection with Mr. Barber, 
it became necessary for him to act as 
an informant for anyone who wished to 
place policies in Lloyd’s. He afterwards 
became connected with the Independence 
Fire and Independence Indemnity, wrote 
business with them, formed the Aero 
Underwriters and Barber & Baldwin, 
realized on his capital stock and left this 
country about 1930. He is now reported 
to be living in France. 


Bad Early Experience 


The experience of the original compa- 
nies was disastrous because they were 
covering war pilots who, upon their dis- 
charge from the service, thought they 
could capitalize their knowledge, had lit- 
tle or no capital, and were handicapped 
by airplanes which were not designed for 
commercial aviation. Most of these young 
men were splendid fellows, but no mat- 
ter how well a man could fly, if he had 
not the means and organization to effect 
small replacements and keep his ship in 
the best possible condition, two things 
were bound to happen: first, the machine 
would get into such shape that it was not 
a safe machine to fly and consequently 
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not safe to insure; and second, the owner 
would become so pressed financially that 
he lost interest in his ship and was less 
careful in his flying, with a consequent 
crash. It was apparent from the be- 
ginning that the insurance companies had 
to consider selection rather than spread 
until such time as planes themselves be- 
come entirely fool-proof. 

In 1925 the National Aircraft Under- 
writers’ Association was watching the 
situation but not insuring as it realized 
that its companies could not insure any 
individual whose sole capital was his 
knowledge. The association at that time 
was composed of the following compa- 
nies: Aetna Life, General Accident, Hud- 
son, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Maryland 


Casualty, North British & Mercantile, 
Royal Indemnity, Union Central Life, 
Missouri State Life. 


Group of Marine Companies 

With the American market so restrict- 
ed and the London market under con- 
trol of a representative in this country, 
the writer turned to the marine insurance 
companies with which he had had his 
pre-war training. Their officials coop- 
erated magnificently with the result that 
in 1926 a group was formed consisting of 
Sea Insurance Co., Insurance Co. of 
North America, Thames & Mersey, Brit- 
ish & Foreign, Fireman’s Fund, Union 
Marine, Royal, St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
United States Merchants & Shippers, 
Standard Marine, Union of Canton. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
far-seeing officials of these companies 
who stepped into the breach at a time 
when help and vision were essential for 
the progress of aviation in the country. 

When Real Competition Began 

The competition for aviation business 
really began in 1928 when the Transpor- 
tation Insurance and Indemnity Compa- 
nies and the United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters entered the field. The Trans- 
portation companies were an off-shoot 
of the group just named, for they were 
sponsored by the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine. The United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters represented the activity of 
the fire companies which saw the favor- 
able experience and the possibilities of 
the future, and collected together a very 
strong group composed of the National 
Union, North River, Pacific Fire, United 
States Fire, Globe & Rutgers, Hartford 
and St. Paul F. & M. Also, there were 
these casualty companies: 

Maryland Casualty, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, New York Indemnity, Hartford 
A. & I., United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. 

Associated Aviation Underwriters 


The Associated Aviation Underwriters 
was formed almost immediately after- 
ward and represents a direct off-shoot of 
the marine insurance companies who 
started in 1926, including, as it did, manv 
of the strong marine companies. This 
group was composed of: 

Federal, Merchants Fire, Alliance As- 
surance, London Assurance, Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd., Sea, American, Amer- 
ican Eagle, Continental, Fidelity-Phenix. 
Firemen’s, Glens Falls, Hanover, United 
States Guarantee, Merchants Indemnity. 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Bankers Indem- 
nity. 

In addition to the above, the Indem- 
nity Co. of America of St. Louis wrote 
occasional risks, and another group was 
formed in Chicago called the National 
Continental Aviation Insurance Associa- 
tion, which was composed of seven com- 
panies: National Fire, National Casualty, 
Continental Assurance, Transcontinental, 


Continental Casualty, Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, Franklin National. 

A new group was also formed in Kan- 
sas City. 

With the formation of the United 
States Aviation Underwriters’ Group and 
the Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
the original marine group formed in 1926 
wrote but a few of the transport risks, 
and it seemed wise to terminate its ex- 
istence since most of the companies real- 
ly interested were in other groups. At 
the present time, three of these other 
groups exist: the United States Aviation 
Underwriters. the Associated Aviation 
Underwriters, and a group that was 
formed by those who were left in the 
firm of Barber & Baldwin, which now 
call themselves Aero Insurance Under- 
writers. 

Policy Forms 

The early policy forms were extremely 
interesting. They were meeting an en- 
tirely new type of hazard and many of 
the underwriters were without the special 
knowledge that was necessary to enable 
them to prepare the best possible forms. 
Consquently, a great many errors in pre- 
paring them resulted from this insuffi- 
cient knowledge. For example, the early 
compensation classifications were, to put 
it mildly, poor, and much education work 
was required to get them in their pres- 
ent condition. One example will suffice. 
They would class an aerial photographer 
who flies only in the very best weather 
at high altitude, with student instruc- 
tion probably the worst of the classes. 
However, most of these compensation 
difficulties have been overcome. 

In the hull policy, depreciation was 
figured by the early companies with a 
maximum life for the plane on the basis 
of hours. In the beginning, it was on 
such a low basis that it had the effect 
of doubling and more than doubling, in 
some cases, crash rates and having the 
insurance run off before the end of the 
policy term. It soon became apparent 
that this was utterly unfair and in 1926 
depreciation was placed at 33 1/3% per 
annum and has since come down to 25% 
per annum. 

It took many years to work out all 
these inequitable conditions and even as 
late as 1930, Superior Court Justice 
Charles Duclos of Montreal, in the case 
of the Obalski Chibougamou Mining Co. 
vs. Aero Insurance Co., in referring to 
forms of policy prepared during the time 
Mr. Barber was underwriter, stated, in 
rendering a decision in favor of the 
plaintiff against the Aero Insurance Co.° 
“This policy is the defendant’s own doc- 
ument drawn by itself, and, in case of 
doubt, must be interpreted in favor of 
the insured and against the defendant. 
In fact, this policy is drawn with such 
care and is surrounded with so many 
conditions and exceptions, that if it were 
interpreted as the defendant seeks to do, 
it is doubtful if any claim ever could be 
successfully made thereunder.” 


Standardization 


During the years from 1919 to 1935, 
special conditions had to be created to 
meet the special hazards. Liability in- 
surance, for example, for transport risks 
instead of being on a flat basis, is now 
being written on a per flying mile and 
per passenger mile basis. In the inter- 
mediate period, it was possible to con- 
vince the underwriters that they should 
write it on a per passenger hour basis, 
which was a very great advantage to 
the operator but which is now only used 
on other than transport fleets of more 
than five ships. 

During the years, most of the unfair 
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conditions have been completely elim. 
nated and policy forms are Practically 
standardized, there being little, jf om 
differences in the forms used by the di. 
ferent groups. These groups are mad: 
up of some of the very best companie, 
in the country, and are ably manage/ 
by sound and intelligent men. 
The Barber & Baldwin Group 

The so-called Barber & Baldwin group 
now the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
of 156 William Street, New York City 
is under the able control of Major ¢ 
L. Lloyd, and during the past few year: 
has been issuing the sound insurance 
that could be expected of the companie 
represented in that group, namely: 

American Alliance, American & For. 
eign, American National, British & For. 
eign Marine, Capital Fire, Columbia 
Commonwealth, County Fire, Detroit 
Fire & Marine, Federal Union, Greg 
American, Homeland, Imperial Asgyr. 
ance, Liverpool & London & Globe, Lon- 
don & Scottish, Massachusetts Fire & 
Marine, Mercantile, Newark Fire, North 
British & Mercantile, North Caroling 
Home, Northern Assurance, Pennsy- 
vania, Queen, Rochester American, Roy- 
al, Star, Union Marine & General, United 
Firemen’s, Phoenix Assurance, Eagle In- 
demnity, Globe Indemnity, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity, London Guarantee & As- 
cident, Phoenix Indemnity, Royal In- 
demnity. 

United States Aviation Group 

The United States Aviation Group has 
as its president, David C. Beebe, who 
had a great deal of flying experience dur- 
ing the war and coupled with this, sound 
insurance training which enables him to 
do constructive and intelligent under- 
writing. Reed M. Chambers, the vice- 
president of this group, is one of Amer- 
ica’s leading aces, which in_ itself is 
enough praise for his flying experience, 
and, in addition, he has had the prac- 
tical side of it from having started the 
Florida Airways. Both are able and ex- 
perienced men in the writing of aviation 
insurance and the companies represented 
are outstandingly good. These con- 
panies are: Aetna Insurance Co., Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., Boston, Hartford 
Fire, Insurance Co. of North America 
National Union, North River, Phoenix o/ 
Hartford, St. Paul Fire & Marine, United 
States, Westchester, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Century Indemnity, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, Maryland Casualty 
New Amsterdam Casualty, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Associated Aviation Underwriters 

The Associated Aviation Underwriter | 
started by the firm with whom the wnt 
er had his early training, namely, Chubb 
& Son, in collaboration with the offic 
of S. McComb & Co., is headed by 
J. Russell Parsons and Owen C. Torres 
each a partner in the two offices name 
above, who furnish to the Associate 
Aviation Underwriters the benefit of 
their long experience with marine amp 
transportation insurance. The chief ur 
derwriter, Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, for 
merly underwriter for the Transports 
tion Insurance Co. and the Independent 
companies, with a background as a pili! 
and a Department of Commerce Bured 
of Aeronautics man, because of th 
many years that he has been writing ave 
tion insurance, brings to them and & 
velops results which show his wise al 
practical experience. The companies fei 
resented by this group are: Feder 
Merchants Fire, Alliance Assurant)” 
London Assurance (Marine), Marine Inf 
surance Co., Sea, Fireman’s Fund, Amer 
ican, American Eagle, Continental, Fide! 
ity-Phenix, Firemen’s, Glens Falls, Hany 
over, Springfield Fire & Marine, Unitey 
States Guarantee, Fireman’s Fund Ith 
demnity, Fidelity & Casualty, Glens Falti 
Indemnity. _ 

The Travelers Insurance Compatity: 
are still interested in aviation insuran(y 
but are writing very little under casual 
or fire policies. They, with the three 


teas 








viously mentioned groups, form the © 
called Aviation Underwriters, 5% 
which controls rates and conditions f ; 
the aircraft market at the present fl 
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Premium Writings This Year? 
By L. G. Gifford, 


Automobile Department, Home Insurance Co. 


To the mind of the progressive agent 
this subject is one that has received 
thoughtful consideration. New car regis- 
tration figures clearly indicate a decided 
increase has taken place in this field. 
With this favorable factor present, it 
is not impossible for the local agent to 
procure a material increase in his auto- 
mobile premium writings. Particularly 
true is this in spite of the fact that a 
great number of our new models are be- 
ing sold under the deferred payment plan 
and while cars sold in this manner carry 
the usual fire and theft coverages, there 
are other forms of coverage that can be 
solicited on these vehicles, which if con- 
sistently solicited will produce added in- 
come to the local agent. 

Collision Insurance 

The first feature suggested is that of 
collision insurance. One insurance com- 
pany specializing in the writing of fi- 
anced automobiles has undertaken the 
pioneer work of placing before the in- 
suring public the question of collision 
insurance, and after several years of ef- 
fort has brought collision insurance so 
definitely before the public that the av- 
erage automobile purchaser is more than 
ever impressed with the necessity for this 
coverage. Fortunately, several other fi- 
nance companies, whose scope of opera- 
tion is nation-wide, have a program that 
does not necessarily involve placing colli- 
sion insurance on each and every transac- 
tion which they finance. This is mentioned 
in view of the fact that automobile agents 
and home office underwriters appreciate 
the substantial volume of automobiles 
that are sold under the deferred payment 
plan. 

To the agent actively engaged in the 
writing of automobile business, the nu- 
merous opportunities presented for the 
writing of additional coverages on that 
car that already carry the fire and theft 
insurance is unlimited. The local agent 
will find with the new cars, modern in 
their design, involving streamline, knee 
action and, most important, higher speed 
motors, that they visualize the definite 
need for some form of collision insurance 
on those vehicles, The new automobile 
today certainly travels faster than the 
car manufactured two or three years ago, 
and a careful survey will show as a re- 
sult of this higher speed invariably that 
collision accidents are on the increase. 
The need for collision insurance cannot 
be stressed too greatly to the client. One 
must to realize that the construc- 
tion of current year automobiles requires 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
the automobile owner in carrying either 
the full where it is 
possible to do so or at least some form 
of the deductible. 


stop 


coverage collision 


Too Many in Front Seats 


Today we have manufacturers actually 
advertising the fact that their new mod- 
els now comfortably seat two additional 
individuals on the same seat on which 
the operator of that car drives his ve- 
hicle. Several years ago the construc- 


tion of the automobile left sufficient room 
for one passenger opposite the driver, 
and it does not take a great stretch of 
the imagination in the mind of the aver- 
age underwriter as well as the agent to 
realize what happens when three people 
ride on the front seat of any automobile. 
Accidents occurring from collision all too 
frequently show in the final result that 
the collision occurred by the current year 
model with that of an automobile of 
much earlier vintage. 

A most fertile field for the solicitation 
of collision insurance would be that new 
automobile, whether purchased on the 
deferred payment plan or an outright 
cash transaction, particularly where there 
is no form of collision carried. There is 
not a territory involved in the publica- 
tion of this issue that does not offer 
possibilities for this coverage. 

Another form of insurance protection 
which has been greatly overlooked is 
that of the combined additional coverage 
which includes tornado, windstorm, cy- 
clone, earthquake, hail, explosion and 
water damage, riot and civil commotion. 
damage done by falling aircraft, and flood 
and rising water damage. This offers a 
definite challenge to the agents in all 
territories. In making a careful investi- 
gation of policyholders they would be 
amazed to know the number of car own- 
ers who carry fire and theft insurance 
but do not have the advantages of all 
these combined covers with a very nom- 
inal price tag. The attitude of most au- 


tomobile insurance writing companies in 
view of the economic conditions applying 
to our business clearly indicates that 
they will issue a policy for collision only 
and to the agent writing this feature 
we do believe very little effort will be 
called for to include the combined addi- 
tional cover. 


Comprehensive Coverage 


Then again, we should not by any 
means overlook the writing of the com- 
prehensive coverage on automobiles. It 
is believed by the insurance fraternity 
that this one feature has met the needs 
of the public in a manner synonymous 
with its name. The average automobile 
owner likes to have all uncertainty re- 
moved from his mind as to coverage and 
here under the comprehensive automo- 
bile coverage, attractive in its price cost, 
much broader in the protection which it 
offers, clearly satisfies the public demand. 

By way of comparison, if the local 
agent will stop to consider the time and 
energy to sell the average fire and theft 
policy which carry very nominal mini- 
mum premium charges of $3 or $5 and 
slightly higher, where the subject matter 
is a new automobile, he will find that 
the writing of only the collision insurance 
on one car would more than triple his 
premium income. 

we were to consider the average 
$25 deductible collision premium for cars 
listing between $600 and $700 the pre- 
mium would be approximately $40 in the 
higher rated territory of the Eastern 
section and approximately $28 for the 
same coverage in the rest of the Eastern 
territory. In Middle West territory the 
premium would average about $24. 

In listing these three important cover- 
ages, it is definitely believed that the 
agent who concentrates on the solicita- 
tion of these classes cannot help but sce 
reflected in his premium volume an ever 
increasing figure producing mutual sat- 
isfaction to agent and company. 


Interesting and Unusual Claims 


Cited By Auto Loss Adjusters 


By Paul Troth 


It’s the mutlitude of small claims that 
cause headaches in the automobile loss 
departments of companies writing fire, 
theft and collision risks. Claims that 
seldom average over $100 and in some 
companies average as low as $35. Claims 
that make life in the loss departments 
so routine that the average loss adjuster 
has to think more than twice to recall 
one that is unusual or out of the ordi- 
nary; but, nevertheless, claims that keep 
the department busy the year round. 

A tour around the insurance section 
of New York City making stops at lead- 
ing company offices leads to some con- 
Numerically the greater part 
of the claims are for collision. Traffic 
congestion, high speed on the highways 
and Sunday drivers all add to the total 
of losses but the deductible clauses in 
the contracts cut down amounts which 
are paid out by the companies. Most 
claims are on pleasure cars but trucks, 
too, offer a serious hazard. 

Trucks drawing trailers in winter 
weather sometimes jack-knife on icy 
highways and cause serious damage. A 
matter of incorrect judgment on the part 
of a driver may cause an overloaded 
truck on a down grade to get out of con- 
trol and result in general havoc. Just 
such a case resulted in a series of claims 
when a runaway truck knocked other 
cars right and left on its mad dash 
down a hill. 

A case which is still in process resulted 
from a faulty part in the steering arm 
of a truck. The insurer had covered a 


clusions. 


fleet of milk trucks. One of the fleet was 
making its scheduled run—the weather 
was cold—suddenly the car went out of 
control, careened across the highway, 
crashed into a tree and the insurance 
company paid $4,200. Later investigation 
revealed a very definite flaw in the cast- 
ing at the point of the break in the arm. 
The truck manufacturer is insured 
against just such hazards and the first 
company will attempt to recover. 

A case somewhat in line in which an 
insurance company covered a manufac- 
turer against faulty construction is this: 
a woman riding in the back seat of a 
car leaned forward to speak to some one 
in front and in so doing bumped against 
the door. The door flew open and the 
woman was thrown to the highway and 
killed. Suit was brought against the car 
manufacturer and an insurance company 
paid in the neighborhood of $20,000 be- 
cause of the alleged faulty lock. 


Fire Losses and Adjustment Methods 


Automobile fires are confined chiefly to 
the under-the-hood type resulting from 
backfiring or faulty wiring. In winter, 
fires in trucks are frequent, caused by 
backfiring from cold engines laboring un- 
der a heavy load or by drivers smoking 
in closed cabs. 

The moral hazard is not what it once 
was. In the old days of the high-priced 
automobile, full of expensive material, 
greatly depreciated and heavily insured, 
men who were not especially honest 
would arrange for fires on back roads. 
But the low priced car has about brought 
an end to that practice. 

Burns in car upholstery from ciga- 
rette butts or hot ashes are the basis 
for many claims while others are roof 
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burns from cigarettes carelessly flicked 
from open windows. The present ied 
toward the manufacture of all Steel to 
should see a reduction in this latter a 
of fire. It will not only reduce the “_ 
ber of losses but will also reduce th, 
amount of litigation on the question of 
what constitutes a fire—must there be ; 
flame or is a glowing sufficient ? , 

When off-color claims arise the ad. 
juster takes on the role of detective anj 
everything is of importance to him. Such 
was the case in this story of a truck 
completely destroyed by fire on a back 
road near the New Jersey-Pennsylyania 
line. The owner was a butcher who was 
in the habit of making trips into the 
back country to pick up his meat supply 
cheap. When the adjuster arrived op 
the scene he made inquiry at the genera| 
store regarding the attitude of the jp. 
sured immediately following the |osg 
The insured, he learned, was terribly ex. 
cited, very much upset, tearing his hair 
That’s unusual for one who is fully coy. 
ered. An inspection of the remains of 
the truck left no doubt that it was 4 
total loss. 

Early inquiry around the neighborhood 
brought no definite evidence as to the 
exact date of the fire, but finally, after 
the adjuster prodded her memory with 
leading questions, a newcomer in the 
neighborhood related the time definitely 
with little sister’s birthday. Others veri- 
fied the date. With that established it 
was not hard to discover that the policy 
covering the truck was issued two days 
after the fire. Did the claimant stop 
at that? He did not; he took his case 
into court where he lost miserably, 


Trace Car Ownership From Factory 


Many staff adjusters today are follow- 
ing the practice of tracing the ownership 
of cars, particularly on suspicious losses, 
With the laws, work of the various com- 
panies and the increased cooperation 
given by state officials it is now much 
easier to trace ownership than it was 
a few years ago and the results often 
prove highly valuable. Sometimes they 
are as amazing to the assureds as to the 
adjuster. Here are a few stories: 

A high-priced sedan insured for $4,530), 
which was purchased for that amount 
from a prominent citizen of another city, 
was totally destroyed by fire. The appli- 
cation for the assured’s license and the 
application of the former owner were 
examined at the office of motor vehicles 
at the state capitol. Both described the 
car as being purchased new one year 
prior to the date of the sale to the as- 
sured. There was no title law in the 
state at that time so a letter was writ 
ten to the factory to discover the name 
of the dealer to whom the car was de- 
livered when new . It turned out that 
this model was still being made but that 
the particular car was two years older 
than reported in the insurance policy 
It also developed that a similar car m 
excellent condition could be purchased 
for $1,500. As this car was of a late? 
serial number than the one destroyed, 
this claim was settled for $1,500. 

In another case a car insured for $3; 
000 and totally destroyed was traced 
a similar manner. It was discovered tha! 
the car had been bought for $800 m 
another city and sold to a close friend 
of the assured for $600. This case wet! 
into litigation and after two years Was 
settled for $600. 

In a third case a dealer went to a large 
city where he purchased a sport phaetot 
which was described as having been the 
personal car of a prominent stock broker 
who had recently failed. The serial num- 
ber and motor number of this car hat 
been changed and the car had been e 
painted and looked fine. It was financet 
through a local company which was close 
to the dealer who made the sale. 1" 
car was insured for $3,000 and a short 
time’ later was totally destroyed by fire 
An investigation of the story about the 
broker revealed that he had never owne' 
such a car. The car was then tract 
to the factory and the true facts uncov’ 
ered. This broke the case and it We 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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TALES of the 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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In the private 


school my brother and 
J sstenied: we f 


had the rudiments of 
physics and chemistry in the highest 
class, which was called the First Class, 
ages about 14 to 16. Our professor had 
laboriously lectured to us for several 
hours about the physical fact that a 
regiment of soldiers walking at a regu- 
lar step over the strongest bridge, could 
get that bridge swaying to a dangerous 
point, even breaking it. The principle 
applies to a dog and horses going over 


smaller structure, which is the reason 
that, before the days of the automobile, 
and far back to pioneer times every 


structure had a large sign: “Walk your 
horses.” We listened attentively, and 
with our boyish minds sought some way 
to prove it and to demonstrate at the 
next lecture that we had caught on, not 


so much for science’s sake, but because 
a boy of that age has a devilish in- 
genuity to get some fun to the annoy- 


ance of his instructors. 

So at the next lecture by pre-arrange- 
ment, we all sat tight and moved our legs 
upward and downwards, raising the sole 
of our feet in unison. Soon the room 
commenced to shiver, then the whole 
floor, and finally the professor noticed 
it, and we were dismissed with a repri- 
mand and a statement that if the build- 
ing had been injured our parents would 
have had to pay. But we did have the 
unholy satisfaction of knowing that we 
had been attentive scholars in being able 
to show actually that we had understood 
the lecture and had given an actual dem- 
onstration, which we in our _ barbaric 
minds thought wonderful. Inwardly we 
knew, of course, that it was plain cus- 
sedness, and our protestations that we 
were only trying to absorb knowledge by 
this experiment was as the newspapers 
say “for domestic consumption only.” 

* * * 


Heraldry and Modern Snobbishness 

Recently a correspondent in a news- 
paper spoke about heraldry and ascribed 
it to the Romans and Greeks. They did 
have eagles and fasces as symbols of 
power and authority (the Italian Fascisti 
take their name from the insignia of 
power of the Romans consisting of an 
axe with sticks of circular shape of wood 
tied around them) and every Roman of 
noble birth had a signet ring but her- 
aldry goes much further back than that. 
Our American Indians, for instance, had 
clan marks, taken from natural objects 
or animals like the beaver, deer, wolf, 
ete., which was heraldry in its original 
form. 

Based on the same fundamental ideas 
nations symbolize themselves by the 
eagle, the lion, the unicorn (Great Brit- 
ain), ete., etc. It is a remarkable fact 
that of almost all nations, the Irish are 
about the only ones that haven't a bird 
or animal of prey in their coat of arms 
or insignia. I think it is to the credit of 
the Irish that they have a musical instru- 
ment, signifying a love for music and 
peaceful leanings. 

Heraldry was in its height during the 
times when every nobleman or superior 
person was a warrior (or robber), exce pt 
tavern keepers who designed a speciai 
coat of arms not as a coat of arms pri- 


marily but as a distinguishing trade 
mark or advertisement. There was a 
time in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries when every man who had risen 
above the crows had a coat of arms made 
up for him, aping the nobility. It got so 
common that 50% of these coats-of-arms 


a kind of 
time to satisfy 
snobs, and this 
among the up- 
this demo- 


were spurious, as they 
mass-production at the 
the egotism of a lot of 
process is still going on 
starts and nouveau rich in 
cratic country of ours. 
Started in prehistoric times as an 
identifying aiah (just as in later times 


were 


warring political factions chose some 
color) for which there was a real need. 
It degenerated through the ages into 


pure snobbery and the “I am better than 
you” idea, which is no worse than the “I 
am as good as you and perhaps a good 
deal better,” which many people adopt 
when they think you are trying to snob 
them. All of which are old human traits, 
and have caused a lot of trouble and 
wars. 

In conclusion I might say that this 
trait in human nature manifested itself 
in one of my friends whom I met at 
Syracuse recently who took exception to 
the fact that I wrote about myself and 
family too much, to which I answered 
that I was trying to compose a history 
of my life for my children to keep 
(which argument he thought no good) 
to which he countered that there were 
other people just as good as I made my- 
self out to be (meaning himself). To 
which I answered that perhaps there 
were and perhaps a good deal better, but 
I was trying to hold my own. He said 
that some of my stuff was good and 
some rotten. (He hoped I didn’t mind 
his saying that, and I didn’t.) I myself 
have been nauseated vears ago by the 
talk of some people who held that every 
non-English descent American was just 

“louse,” a “guinea,” a “wop,” a “Dutch- 
ag a “frog” (French), or a “Mick.” 
After all he doesn’t have to read what I 
write if it bothers him. 

* * * 
Former vs. Modern Methods 

In former times most officers of im- 
portance in home offices were ex-inspec- 
tors, ex-rate makers, ex-loss adjusters 
and even ex-accountants. As time passed 
we have turned over a lot of these func- 
tions to bureaus and boards, a sort of 
mass production, which, in my opinion, 
has enormously increased the cost of 
business and has not enhanced real tal- 
ent. We have tried to substitute machin- 
ery and forms and card indexes for brains 
and experience, and it just can’t be done. 
This applies to all so-called big business. 

* * * 
Boys’ Ingenuity 

When we were boys and every boy 
had a cheap watch that took a long time 
to wind (they were the famous Water- 
bury watches of the ’80’s), my brother 
and I found a very efficient way to wind 
them. We had the high bicycles of that 
period. We turned them upside down on 
a stand made for this purpose so that 
large wheel would be free to revolve un- 
hampered (for purpose of cleaning or 
repairing), then would set them swirling 
rapidly and press the  stem-winder 
against the rubber tire, and in a second 
the wheel, revolving at a very fast pace, 
would have the watch wound up, if not 


busted. We thought this quite a stunt 
until called to account by father, who 
nevertheless retailed the story to his 


friends as an example of boys’ ingenuity 
in thinking up fool things. As a fact, it 
was quite a funny idea to use a bicycle 
to wind up a watch, when the watch 
could be wound up better in the regular 
way, but the time it took irked us. 
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Agents Individually Liable 


For Premiums Collected 


Where a Commission of Authority to 
agents gave authority to “Andrew M. 
Bacon, James M. Bacon and Rose M. 
3acon, doing business as Bacon and Ba- 
con, Incorporated,” to collect premiums 
on policies written by “them,” the Lou- 
isiana Court of Appeals held, American 
& Foreign of New York y. Bacon, 157 
So. 305, that the intention was to ap- 
point the individuals and not the cor- 
poration, as use of the term Bacon & 
Bacon, Inc., would have been sufficient 
to designate the corporation; and the 
agents were individually liable to the 
company for premiums collected. It was 
held immaterial to the company under 
what name the agents chose to do busi- 


ness, or that printed letterheads fur- 
nished them by the company bore the 
inscription “Bacon & Bacon, Inc., Resi- 
dent Agents.” 





Fire Prevention Meeting 
Held in Boston Tuesday 


A fire prevention session of the Four- 
teenth Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference was held in the Hotel Statler 
in Boston on Tuesday afternoon. Alfred 
N. Miner of Gilmour, Rothery & Co. 
presided as vice-president of the Confer- 
ence and chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Fire Prevention Committee. He is 
the twin brother of H. L. Miner, presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protective As- 
sociation. Among the speakers were 
Arthur G. Smith, chief engineer of the 
Travelers Fire; George O. Mansfield, 
chief fire inspector of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Safety, and Chief 
Frank Charlesworth of the Providence, 
R. I., Fire Department. 


COMPETENCY OF APPRAISER 


A professional builder, estimator, ap- 
praiser and adjuster who examined the 
ruins of an insured bungalow, talked with 
the insured, and made a sketch of the 
building, which was put in evidence, de- 
scribed the materials of construction and 
made his estimate upon the basis of what 
was told him by the insured, was held 
competent to testify on that basis on 
the amount of the fire loss by the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in 
an action by Antole Vinik against the 
Niagara Fire. 


MORE ITALIAN MERGERS 

The tendency of concentrating small 
Italian insurance companies into strong 
groups is continuing. A government de- 
cree of February 7, 1935, announces the 
fusion of forty-nine small local mutual 
fire companies, mostly serving agricul- 
tural sections, into one company, the 
“Piemontese” of Turin, 
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This Board has 





Parker Story 


(Continued Page 22) 
handled difficult  situa- 
but as the demand 


from 


tions wisely and well, 


for aviation increases it is the writer's 
opinion that it will be found that this 
will be a restriction to the insurance 


companies and a brake on the aviation 
industry. 

At the present time, it is necessary 
because of the small amount of premium 
volume, which dropped from an estate 
of slightly over six million to what 1 
at present time somewheres between twe 
and two and a half million. It is the old 
history of a competitive experience re: 
sulting in low rates which, without the 
absence of spread, made it impossible for 
the companies to show any appreciable 
profit. However, in the last few years 
aviation has become so much safer that 
most of the groups are showing smal 
profits. These profits should not be 
jeopardized by the destruction of the 
Board, but when the time comes that 
their work is not to the advantage 0 
the industry, steps should be taken to 
eliminate the Board or otherwise relieve 
what weli may become a difficult and 
disastrous burden which will force the 
aviation companies into self insurance. 

Future Looks Bright 

The future of aviation in this country 
is very bright. It is a basic form 
transportation used by more and mort 
people with steadily increasing satety 
In 1925, 5,000 people flew as passengers 
and in 1934, 561,370 passengers were 
flown by transport airlines in this cout 
try and over lines operated by Americal 
capital. The volume of express has beet 
increasing by hundreds of per cent each 
year, and passenger deaths now occut 
about once in eve ry eleven million miles, 
which is equivalent to twenty-three times 
to the moon and return. [lanes will 
eventually take off and land vertically 
and as the art of flying progresses it § 
assured that insurance will keep ste? 
with it by the high type of the companies 
and the personnel now writing aviation 
insurance in this country. 
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When Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 


first began serving the insuring public the city Company Limited established what is now the 


of New Orleans, with its hand on the pulse of — oldest insurance office in New Orleans. Royal- 
the great Mississippi River system, was as foreign _ Liverpool protection followed the paddlewheels of 
to Eastern America as Paris, France. Indeed, _ the packets to the farthest reaches of the rivers. 

this so-called ‘‘Paris of the South” was, until the | Famed steamboat ports of call--Natchez, Vicksburg, 
advent of steamboating, much less ac- Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, Dubuque, 
cessible than the European city. LaCrosse, St. Paul, on the Mississippi; 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, on 


the Ohio; Kansas City, Omaha, Pierre, 


on the Missouri are only part of a long 


Like the steamboat which brought 

transportation and commerce to this 

vast central domain, Royal-Liverpool 

Companies pioneered in bringing to it 

the security of insurance protection so 

vitally important to permanent progress. insurance to the Aan people. 
SPANNING THE YEARS WITH 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY e BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY e THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LD. « STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


roster of American cities where Royal- 
Liverpool Companies pioneered sound 
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Appointed Secretary of 
H.O.L.C. Stock Co. Pool 




























































COL. JOSEPH BUTTON 


Colonel Joseph Button, as announced 
in these columns last week, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Stock Company 
Association, the group of fire companies 
formed to handle insurance for the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation in cases 
where the assured has failed to provide 
coverage or where the H.O.L.C. has tak- 
en possession of property through fore- 
closures. For many years Insurance 
Commissioner of Virginia and more re- 
cently insurance advisor for the H.O.L.C. 
in relations with insurance companies, 
Col. Button will be a valuable contact 
man between the insurance business and 
the Government. Able, well-liked and 
with an experience extending over many 
years, he was the logical candidate for 
this new position. 

When the post of Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Virginia was created in 1906 
by the state legislature Colonel Button 
was selected to handle the responsibili- 
ties of the office. After his first four- 
year term was completed he was unani- 
mously reelected; he served continuous- 
ly until 1929 when he resigned to be- 
come president of the Union Life of 
Virginia. Colonel Button was president 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Cormmissioners in 1910 and subsequently 
was elected secretary of that body, hold- 
ing the post until December, 1929. “Col. 
onel Joe” is a national figure and is ad- 
mired and respected by company men 
and producers alike. He will move his 
home from Richmond to Washington 
where he will be located permanently. 





Agents-Companies I.U.B. 
Conference on May 24 


The Interstate Underwriters Board has 
appointed a committee to confer with a 
similar committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents on problems 
associated with I.U.B. covers. The first 
joint meeting will be held on May 24 in 
New York City. The members of the 
companies’ committee are Harold V. 
Smith, vice-president, Home, chairman; 
Paul L. Haid, president, Insurance Exec- 
utives Association; J. M. Waller, vice- 
president, Aetna (Fire); John C. Hard- 
ing, Western manager, Springfield F. & 
M., and Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary, 
America Fore Group. 

Austen B. Crehore, head of Crehore & 
Richardson, Inc., 90 John Street, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the birth of a 
son a few days ago. 












THEN, the lumbering “horseless car- 
riage”. NOW, the silent, stream- 
lined automobile, thoroughly 
modern in all respects. .. . 


Our Automobile Division likewise 
is thoroughly modern, up-to-the- 
minute in all departments, 
operating as it does on a 
broad-gauge basis 
eountry-wide...... 


Any agency therefore which is 
desirous of protecting and in- 
ereasing its automobile busi- 
ness locally, would do well 

to investigate our com- 

plete underwriting and 

business — promotion 

facilities. . .... 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


150 William Street, New York 


ommonwealth 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ov 
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PENNSYLVANIA BILL FIGHT 
Apprenticeship Bill, Backed by Local 
Agents, Draws Opposite From Man 

Local Companies , 

The Pennsylvania apprenticeship pjj 
creating a class of producers known , 
solicitors in that state and requirin, 
service in an agent’s or broker's office 
before an applicant for a producer's j. 
cense can be licensed as agent or broker 
is strongly supported by the organize 
agents of Pennsylvania. It is feared }y 
companies, however, that hundreds of 
so-called “solicitor agents” now em. 
ployed by Philadelphia companies will hp 
put out of business if the bill passes as 
the annual fee for licensing these pro. 
ducers would be $10. 

Many of these “solicitor agents” pro. 
duce only a small volume of business and 
besides the majority of them probabh 
could not be licensed as agents or brok- 
ers because the bill provides that a |. 
cense may be issued only toa person, 
corporation or copartnership “who or 
which in all cases except life insurance 
maintain a business office in this Com. 
monwealth fully equipped to negotiate 
and service contracts of insurance.” The 
regular local agents of the state feel that 
this bill will eliminate hundreds of these 
small part-timers and thus’ restrict pro- 
duction to a reasonable number of agents 
and brokers, whereas the companies are 
not so pleased at the idea of the break- 
ing up of a well-established system which 
has grown up over a long period of 
years. 


Brokers’ News 


(Continued from Page 37) 


body seemed to know each other, or did 
before the evening ended. Good fellow- 
ship ruled. 

Among out-of-town company execu- 
tives present was Al. W. Tyrol, recently 
promoted from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary of the Hartford Fire. 

The meal itself appeared to satisfy 
everybody, particularly Joseph J. Ma- 
grath and Charles A. Wheeler of the 
State Insurance Department, who attrib- 
uted their hearty appetites to the exer- 
cise obtained walking from Centre Street 
in Manhattan to the Bossert. Some 
Brooklynites who heard this appeared 
surprised to learn that their insurance 
district was within walking distance of 
the Insurance Department’s office. 

~ * * 


Thomas G. Greene, who is conrf&cted 
with the New York insurance brokerage 
firm of John A. Eckert & Co., last Sur- 
day completed fifty years in insurance 
He began in 1885 with the old firm of 
Pate & Robb as an office boy and next 
went with the Mechanics of Brooklyn. 
When that company was reinsured with 
the Alliance Insurance Association in 
1888 Mr. Greene went with the latter 
organization. Later he was with Charles 
M. Peck & Banta, then with William 
E. Loew and Johnson & Higgins and 
remained in charge of the fire depart 
ment until 1901 when he joined Mr. 
Eckert. 





Brooklyn Dinner 


(Continued from Page 61) 
president, Insurance Square Club; Samuel R 
Feller, former Deputy Superintendent; George 
H. Jamison, chief, licensing bureau, New York 
Department; Joseph F, Lawler, chief, brokers 
bureau, New York Department; Samuel D. Mac- 
peak, former Deputy Superintendent; Joseph J. 
Magrath, chief, rating bureau, New York De- 
partment; Edward McLoughlin, Deputy Super 
tendent; Charles E, Ryan, chief examiner, ft 
companies, New York Department; Charles A 
Wheeler, chief examiner, casualty compamies 
New York Department; J. Laverne Wood, chiel, 
complaint bureau, New York Department. 


STERLING UNDERWRITERS MOVE 

Sterling Underwriters, Inc., of which 
S. Newberger is president is now located 
in its new offices at 111 John Street. This 
agency, formerly at 45 John Street 
writes automobile and inland marine, the 
latter department being in charge 
Henry Eisenreich. 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE RISKS 





sed Supplemental Contracts Adopted 
by Conference Affecting Su- 
perior Risks 

Revisions in Supplemental Contract 
Forms 3, 3A, 3B and 3C, for use on su- 
perior risks, have been adopted by the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference and be- 
came effective Monday of this week. 
Forms 3 and 3C have been rearranged 
and the following additional changes 
have been made: _ ; 

“|, Special conditions applicable to loss 
or damage caused by ‘sprinkler leakage’ 
have been revised to include liability for 
loss or damage from tanks, water mains, 
hydrants, or valves outside of buildings 
which belong to and form a part of the 
‘automatic sprinkler system’ for the 
property insured. 

“2 Special conditions applicable to loss 
or damage incident to ‘riot and (or) civil 
commotion’ have been revised to more 
accurately define the coverage granted. 

“3 Under ‘general conditions’ the two 
paragraphs beginning, ‘it is a condition 
of this supplemental contract, ete.’ re- 
place one former paragraph for the pur- 
pose of clarification.” 

Another revision is the specific state- 
ment that the company shall not be liable 
for loss or indirectly by “sand or dust 
whéther driven by wind or not, except 
for such loss or damage as may be 
caused directly by sand or dust imme- 
diately entering the building through 
openings in roof or walls made as a di- 
rect result of windstorm, cyclone, torna- 
do and (or) hail.” 

To Honor Mallalieu With 
Dinner in N. Y. May 23 

Friends of W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will tender him a testi- 
monial dinner on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 23, following the National 
Board annual meeting, at the Hotel 
Pierre in New York City. 


Revi 





James Roosevelt To Run 


Dairy Farm At Hyde Park 


Reports that James Roosevelt, eldest 
son of the President and engaged in the 
insurance business in Boston, was going 


to Washington to assist his father in 
White House work, were denied this 
week. Instead it was announced that he 


was going to run the dairy farm and 
forestry experimentation station on the 
family estate at Hyde Park, N. Y. Young 
Mr. Roosevelt will maintain his insurance 
business in Boston but will live at Hyde 
Park. He is 28 years of age and has 
been in insurance in Boston and New 
York since his graduation from Harvard 
in 1930, 





ILLINOIS CODE AMENDMENTS 


Three more technical amendments this 
week were tacked on to the proposed 
Illinois insurance code, now before the 
House of Representatives at Springfield, 
Ill. The measure remains on second read- 
Ig, awaiting more alterations, and may 
be called up for a vote next week. An 
identical bill has been introduced in the 
State Senate but it is being held on first 
reading awaiting final disposition of the 
measure in the House. J. H. Doyle, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, was in Chicago the 
early part of this week on the code but 
Was expected back in New York yester- 
day or today. i 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
" he sixty-ninth annual meeting of the 
‘ational Board of Fire Underwriters will 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
an York City on Thursday, May 23. 
. ¢ meeting will begin at’10 a.m. (day- 
ight saving time). 


“ HANDLE CITY’S RISKS 

_the Fall River, Mass., Board of Fire 
nderwriters will handle the insurance 
ty property, following the com- 


fa survey > is sm) 
charg>s. y to establish premium 





George Brinley Dead; 
Former N.Y.S. Fieldman 


George Brinley of the Hartford Fire 
died Monday morning at his home in 
Newington Junction, near Hartford. He 
was 62 years of age and had been in in- 
surance almost forty-four years. Born in 
Montreal he entered the home office of 
the Hartford in August, 1891, and later 
became examiner. In 1907 he became an 
inspector in the field and later had charge 
of the central Pennsylvania territory for 
the company. 

Transferred to Albany, N. Y., Mr. 
Brinley had charge of the eastern New 
York field for the Hartford later for sev- 
eral affiliated companies. He was well- 
known to New York agents and fieldmen 
and was a former president of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 
Surviving are his mother, two sisters and 
two brothers. 


L. H. Pink, Sup’t 


(Continued from Page 20) 





and operates a workingmen’s hotel, the 
Bridge-Johnson, and of Brooklyn Garden 
Apartments, [nc., which built and oper- 
ates two model tenements under the state 
housing law. He is treasurer of the 
New York Child Labor Committee, a 
trustee of St. Lawrence University and 
the Brooklyn Law School and also the 
author of a biography of Mayor Gaynor. 
He lives at Kew Gardens, Long Island. 

The New York Insurance Department 
is responsible for the supervision of about 
800 active insurance corporations with 
admitted assets in excess of $22,000,000,- 
000. In addition, the Department retains 
heavy responsibilities in connection with 
the title and mortgage guaranty compa- 
nies. Although administration of the 
certificated mortgage issues of the guar- 
anty companies will be taken over short- 
ly by the State Mortgage Commission, 
the Insurance Department will be re- 
sponsible for rehabilitation or liquidation 
of the twenty-three companies them- 
selves and for administration of the 
wholly-owned mortgages guaranteed by 
them of which there remains about $500,- 
000,000 outstanding. 





GIVE SCROLL TO VAN SCHAICK 


More than 100 members of the staff of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment last week showed their respect and 
admiration for retiring Superintendent 
Van Schaick when they presented him 
with a scroll expressing their hich re- 
gard for his unselfish devotion to duty 
and his efficient administration of the of- 
fice he held. Rollin M. Clark, Deputy 
Superintendent, snoke on behalf of the 
staff. Mr. Van Schaick, in reply. paid 
tribute to the cooperation accorded him 
by the members of the Department. 





THEO. H. PRICE DEAD 
Theodore H. Price, 74 years of age, 
whose exploits in the cotton market 
earned him the title of “cotton king” 
years ago, died last Saturday at his home 
in New York City. He also ventured for 
awhile into fire insurance as owner of the 
old Eagle Fire of New York which went 
out of business over twenty-five years 

ago. He was a colorful character. 





SPECIAL AGENT INJURED 

R. A. MacDonald, New Jersey special 
agent of the Fire Association Group, was 
injured last week by falling through the 
floor of a burned building he was inspect- 
ing at Union City, N. J. He was removed 
to Christ Hospital, Jersey City, where he 
is resting comfortably. 


PATENT 


The Largest and Oldest Company 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 
90 West St., N. Y. C.—Tel. REctor 2-5578 





Contracts that 
protect 
against the 


expense of Litigation 











































North America Agents offer their 
clients the prestige of the oldest 







American fire and marine insur- 





ance company (founded 1792), the 






reputation of the Company’s 143- 





year record of claims settlement 






and the dependability that goes 






with financial stability and the 







Company’s impressive Surplus to 






Policy Holders. 













See the North America full-page advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post, May 18; Time, May 20 and Fortune, May issue. 



























Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 














Founded 1792 
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Interesting Data On Liquor Risks 
Taken From National Board Report 


Inflammable Vapors Cause Flames to Spread Rapidly in 
Case of Fire; Use of Sprinkler Systems; Expansion of 
Industry Since Repeal of Prohibition 


Many facts of interest to fire under- 
writers are incorporated in the report 
on “Processes, Hazards and Protection 
Involved in the Manufacture of Spiritu- 
ous Liquors” issued last week by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This report, as already reported, is the 
work of a committee which for a year 
has been studying fire hazards associated 
with the liquor industry and contains rec- 


ommendations for eliminating fire ris's 
in distilleries and warehouses. 
Several pages of the report are de- 


voted to miscellaneous information about 
alcohol and the liquor industry for the 
benefit of fire underwriters. Some sec- 
tions from these pages are reproduced 
as follows: 

Alcohol is soluble in water (miscible), 
and while a weak solution will not sus- 
tain combustion, it is slightly lighter 
than water and unless well mixed, a 
certain percentage will float on the water, 
especially when hot. It is this charac- 
teristic which causes streams of burning 
to endanger surrounding prop- 


whiskey 
a whiskey warehouse burns. 


erty when 
Use of Water in Fighting Fires 


Fires in alcohol risks have demonstrat- 
ed some of the characteristics of those 
in oil risks. Because of the intense heat, 
large quantities of highly inflammable 
vapors are immediately produced, caus- 
ine fire to spread very rapidly, making 
fire fighting exceedingly difficult. Foam 
is not effective, but large quantities of 
water are valuable in reducing the alco- 
hol to a point where it will not readily 
support combustion, provided care is 
taken to prevent the water from serving 
as a vehicle to spread the burning al- 
cohol. 

Distilleries are frequently located in 
rural districts where no public protection 
is available, and when situated in or 
adjacent to a city, the public protection 
is usually inadequate for plants of their 
size, importance and hazard. 

Where good water supplies, adequate 
fire hydrants and properly equipped fire 
departments are available, the operating 
buildings are readily subject to protec- 
tion; however, the value of fire depart- 
ment protection to the warehouses, par- 
ticularly those of the open rack type, 
is highly questionable; in fact, fire chiefs 
are unanimously of the opinion that once 
a fire gains any headway in an open 
rack warehouse, it cannot be_ extin- 
cuished. 

First aid protection, consisting of a 
standard equipment of standpipe and 
hose, and chemical extinguishers, should 
be provided in all operating buildings, 
and is desirable in warehouses. 

There is nothing about the distillery 
hazards not readily susceptible to control 
by automatic sprinklers, except the dust- 
explosion hazard of the elevator and 
milling departments (which can be mini- 
mized), and sprinklers are recommended 
as the best method of fire protection. 
Large water supplies of unquestionable 
reliability and under high pressure are 

primary reauisite for satisfactory, 
sprinkler protection . 


Character of Plants 


The number and character of build- * 
ings on the whiskey distillery premises 
vary with the capacity of the plant. In 
the small distillery, having a daily capac- 
ity of from twenty-five to fifty barrels, 
it is not unusual to find all operating 
processes housed in a single building 
with auxiliary boiler house, cistern and 
barreling building, bottling house and 
warehouses; and in the rural districts, 
cattle sheds and barns. These plants are 


usually of frame or ordinary _ brick 
construction with frame iron-clad open 
rack warehouses. As the plant capacity 
increases, the various processes are seg- 
regated, and the medium and larger sized 
plants usually consists of a boiler house, 
engine room, grain elevator, distillery 
section containing the grain and grind- 
ing processes, mashing department, fer- 
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menting tanks and distillery equipment, 
cistern and barreling building, quick- 
aging house, shipping warehouse, bonded 
warchouses, feed dryer building and aux- 
iliary service shops and storehouses. 
Occasionally plants may also. be 
equipped to distill alcohol. In the larger 
plants the operating building are usually 
of heavy brick construction with a trend 
toward incombustible and fire-resi-tive 
construction. These buildings are usu- 
ally from three to five stories in height 
and of large area. The auxiliary build- 
ings are of frame or ordinary brick con- 
struction, closely grouped with the oper- 
ating buildings. The bonded warehouses 
vary from the old type of frame iron- 
clad open rack house to the modern fire- 
resistive floored warehouse, depending 
largely upon the distiller’s ideas of aging. 
While there are some distillers who 
believe that whiskey can be properly ma- 


tured only in the open rack type of 
warehouse, many others believe that be. 
cause of the advances being made in Sci- 
entific air conditioning, a floored Ware- 
house is more satisfactory, and it is ti 
be hoped that the old type will gradu. 
ally disappear. Furthermore, by reason 
of the increase in artificial aging Dror. 
esses it is possible that eventually chem. 
ists will perfect a process that will en- 
able a palatable whiskey to be mage 
without the necessity of aging. This 
of course, will greatly cheapen the cost 
of producing good whiskey and rende 
obsolete the present warehouses. 
Government Supervision 
\ll plants manufacturing, blending, rec. 
tifying and bottling spirituous liquors 
are under strict evovernment Supervision 
A bond must be given, and detailed re. 
(Continued on Page 34) 








‘AERO’ ALARM saves storact 


WAREHOUSE FROM DESTRUCTION 


On February 28th, at 6:55 P.M., an “Aero” alarm summoned the fire depart. 


ment 


to the premises of a large storage warehouse in Duluth, Minn. The 


following excerpts from the log of the A.D.T. Central Station tell the rest of 
the story: 


“. .. fire in small storage room at rear of 3rd floor. Room contained mattresses, 
pillows, beds, an assortment of used furniture and several kerosene stoves. 


“When fire department arrived entire room was afire... probably due to an 
explosion. Principal damage caused by water. 


“There was no chance of this fire being discovered before it broke out of the small 
room. Given that start, there is no doubt that there would have been a very heavy 
loss and the entire building would have been jeopardized”. 


This is a typical instance of how an “Aero” Automatic Fire Alarm System 
automatically detects and reports fire the instant it starts, summoning the fire 
department to the scene in those vital first few minutes that spell the difference 
between an incident and a disaster. 

It is not possible to estimate accurately the tremendous values “Aero” 
has saved from destruction by fire. But whatever the figure may be, it is obvi 
ously of significant interest to insurance underwriters. For in minimizing losses, 
“Aero” is “insuring insurance premiums”. 

By recommending “Aero” and other A.D.T. Protection Services, you 
can effect economies and obtain better protection for your clients while safe- 


guarding continuity of premium income and clients’ good will. We shall gladly 


“AERO” SUMMONS THE FIRE DEPARTMENT IN THOSE ViTAL FIRST FEW MINUTES 














send a representative to cooperate 
with you. Write A.D.T., 155 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. D.T. Protective Services 
“AERO” AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM SERVICE * SPRINK- 
LER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY AND MANUAL FIRE ALARM 
SERVICE + BURGLAR ALARM AND HOLDUP ALARM 
SERVICES 
Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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= 
H.O.L.C. RULES OF PRACTICE 


Stock Company Association Lists Its 
Rights and Duties Under Con- 
tract With U. S. Government — 

The Rules of Practice of the Stock 
Company Association, formed to handle 
the coverage on properties on which the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation places 
insurance because of ownership or 
through neglect or inability of the direct 
assured im cases of mortgage interest, 
contain among other things the following 
provisions : 

“J, The association shall, in the name or 

-s of its member companies: | 

mea) ‘Accept, underwrite, subscribe and renew 

binders, certificates and policies of insurance 

mainst 1085 by fire, lightning, windstorm, aircraft, 
explosion, riot and civil commotion, earthquake 

or loss of rent and rental values. F 

“(b) Open and maintain offices wherever and 
whenever desirable and suspend, recognize or 
close such offices whenever it may so desire. 

“(c) Adjust, settle, submit to arbitration, com- 

‘ promise, prosecute or defend all claims or suits 
aw or equity. , ) 

ae) Open and maintain bank accounts and 

close such bank accounts. ; 

“(e) Defray all of its expenses and pay its 
jebts. , ‘ 

eee) Collect and receive all income, profits, 
recoveries, salvages, fees, commissions, remuner- 
ation and other credits to which it may be en- 
titled and use all legal means in so doing. 

“(g) Distribute surplus funds to its member 
companies in such amounts and at such times as 
may be determined by the executive committee; 
however, in no circumstances shall any distribu- 
tion of funds be made until such time as the 
operations of the association shall have _pro- 
duced an underwriting profit on an earned basis. 
It is the intent of this stipulation to prohibit the 
distribution of any funds of the association prior 
to that time when the income will be sufficient 
to pay the losses, the operating cost, and to set 
up an adequate contingency reserve in an amount 
to be determined by the executive committee in 
addition to the reserves necessary to comply with 
State laws or the prevailing practice of conserva- 
tively managed insurance companies, whichever 
is the greater. * * * 

Insolvency 


“In the event of insolvency of any member 
company, losses under policies issued in the 
name of such company shall, upon direction of 
the executive committee, be paid to the assured 
by the remaining solvent members, in the pro- 
portion which the amount of the liability of each 
member bears to the liability of all members, 
excluding that of the insolvent member, and on 
losses under policies issued by members other 
than such insolvent member, the proportion of 
liability of such member shall be automatically 
distributed among, assumed by and be payable 
by all other members in such proportion, pro- 
vided that such payment shall not relieve the 
insolvent member from liability to the remaining 
solvent members for the net proportion of such 
payment which such insolvent member would 
otherwise have made.” 


New Jersey Field Club 
Public Speaking Course 


Gilbert E. Stecher, New Jersey special 
agent of companies in the Commercial 
Union group, has written to the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Field Club stat- 
ing that it has been proposed to inaugu- 
rate a public speaking course sponsored 
by the club. The original suggestion was 
made by Leon A. Watson, expert of the 
New Jersey Schedule Rating Office, 
prompted by the fact that there is a de- 
mand for speakers from the insurance 
business to talk on insurance and fire 
prevention. Mr. Stecher is one of the 
leading fire prevention authorities in New 
Jersey and he and others believe that 
special agents should be prepared to as- 
sume public speaking responsibilities. 





PIEDMONT CAPITAL INCREASED 


Directors of the Piedmont Fire of the 
Aetna group, have voted to increase the 
capital to $500,000. The surplus, which 
on January 1, 1935, was $511,731 remains 
unchanged, leaving a net surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,011,731. In announcing 
the capital increase from the former 
figure of $200,000, President W. Ross 
McCain said that the directors were act- 
mg in accordance with the Aetna Fire 
group program of creating an adequate 
capital structure for each of the member 
companies, 














ASSOCIATES HONOR “JIM” PERRY 

James H. Perry, newly elected secre- 
tary of the Globe & Rutgers, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given last week by 
old timers with the company. He received 


many messages of congratulations from 
riends, 
































MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 








F.M.Riley, Oswego, N.Y., 
In Insurance 50 Years 


HONORED BY HIS COMPANIES 
Surprise Banquet Attended by Many In- 
surance Men; Congratulatory Tele- 
grams Received 








Felicitations on his completion of fifty 
years in insurance were showered upon 
Fred M. Riley of Oswego, N. Y., at a 
banquet held in his honor there last 
week and attended by representatives of 
a number of insurance companies. The 
banquet was a surprise to Mr. Riley, 
being arranged by his associates, headed 
by Miss Margaret Sill, for several years 
a clerk in Mr. Riley’s office. During the 
evening Mr. Riley was presented with 
an easy chair and Miss Sill a pen and 
pencil set. Presentation was made by 
M. J. Martin, formerly of Oswego, who 
received his start in the insurance busi- 
ness in the Riley office. 

Several of those present spoke infor- 
mally, all mentioning the happy associa- 
tions between their companies and Mr. 
Riley, who has been an agent for thirty- 
six years, after serving as clerk for four- 
teen. Telegrams were received from sev- 
eral who were unable to be present. 
These included Victor Roth, president of 
the Security. He sent a large bouquet 
of American Beauty roses, which adorned 
the banquet table, and a telegram in 
which he praised the honor guest as “not 
only an outstanding citizen who has been 
honored by city and state, but a great 
credit to his chosen profession. I am 
proud to consider him my friend after 
an acquaintance for more than thirty 
years.” A telegram was received from 
Lawrence Daw of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and from 
Leroy T. Brown, assistant secretary of 
the Continental. The latter noted Mr. 
Riley has completed thirty-six years as 
a representative of the Continental. 

Names of Speakers 

P. B. Jarvis of the Security was toast- 
master. Those who spoke were H. H. 
Smith, who is completing his fifty-sixth 
year with the Hartford Fire; M. J. Mar- 
tin of the Hanover Fire; John A. Jordan 
of the Continental; Fred J. McManus of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau; 
John W. Wood of Geneva; Fred M. 
Riley and Francis T. Riley. 

Others present were Mrs. Fred M. 
Riley, A. H. Hollenbeck and W. Leslie 
Lewis of the Agricultural; D. D. Frier 
and J. W. Wolfe of the Hartford A. & 1; 
James A. Ryan of the New Hampshire 
Fire; A. S. Robinson of the Northern 
Assurance of London; A. N. Stiglitz, of 
the Providence Underwriters, and F. J. 
Coleman of the Queen. A telegram was 
received from E. M. Kelly of the Na- 
tional Liberty, who was unable to attend. 

In his acceptance of the gift, Mr Riley 
expressed his appreciation of the evi- 
dences of warm friendship shown and 
said that he is fully convinced that it was 
well worth while that he quit a $3 a 
week job at the box factory to take a $2 
a week job as office boy in the F. B. 
Lathrop office in 1885, as it enabled him 
to make so many friends and so many 
pleasant contacts. Mr. Riley entered the 
Lathrop firm in 1885. In 1899, F. B. 
Lathrop died and Mr. Riley went into 
partnership with J. B. Lathrop, nephew 
of the former head, the firm then being 
known as Riley & Lathrop. Mr. Lathrop 
died in 1905 and Mr. Riley took over the 
entire business, successfully operating 
it since. 

He has served in several capacities in 
city office. He was secretary of the water 
service commission when it was first or- 
ganized and served fifteen years in that 
capacity. In 1914 he was elected super- 
visor of the Sixth Ward, being the only 
Democratic alderman ever elected from 
that ward. Mr. Riley recalled the margin 
of his victory was by two votes. That 
same year he was appointed a member 
of the board of managers of the St 
Lawrence state hospital by Governor 
Martin H. Glynn. He served as city clerk 
for three terms, starting in 1920. 


















Whuen readers come to colorful advertisements 


like these they are inclined to 


STOP | 
LOOK : 
LISTEN | 
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This is the man of income smal 


Who burt his spine in a nasty fall 


This is the hospital, new and fine, 








To fix him up from his nasty fall. 
And said n0 word of his income snail 


This is the room they placed him in— 
A private room as neat as a pin 
In this wonderful hospital, new and fine, 


Even though hurt in a nasty fall.) 





F 
| 





This is the nurse assigned to the case— 
A private nurse with a pretty face— 
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This is the man of income small, 
Who hurt his spine in a nasty fall 





Where they took the man with the injured spine 





Where they know how to treat an injured spine 
(Though they seldom take men of incorne small 
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The best chere was in this hospital fine That being hurt was alm 

Where they'd taken the man with the injured For the man who had sufi 

spine This average man of incon 
To fix him up from his nasty fall, 

Despite the fact that his means were small 
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This is the wife and children small 


Of the man who suffered the nasty fal 
Whar in the world will they ever do’ 
Who in the world will see them through’ 
Who'll buy them food and pay the rent 
While he's getting over his accident’ 
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This is the story of 
A man whom, 





This »5 the story of Harrison Hodge, 
A man whom some of your neighbors dodge. 





This pleasant lady is Widow Mills. 
Whose husband dicd owing many bills, 

And with scarcely a dollar in the bank 

Yer she lives in comfort, for which she can thank 
This man whom some of your neighbors dodge, 
This man by the aame of Harrison Hodge. 





Yer here he is off for the Orient! 

How in the world did he ever contrive 
To take such a trip at age sixty-five? 
It's because years ago he once didn't dodge For be, 
This man by the name of Harrison Hodge. 
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. mee Whuere Travelers National Magazine Advertising 


is being presented 



















Ory of midge, 
whom sf neighbors dodge. 


1. The Saturday Evening Post 





2. Time 

3. The American Magazine 

4. The Saturday Evening Post 

5. The National Geographic Magazine 
6. 
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‘These are the Earons who spent a week-end 


At the country estate of a very good friend 


Bur when they returned on Sunday night, 


Literary Digest 
Collier's, The National Weekly 


Their home present da dreadful sight 

A burglar had stolen their silverware 

Their jewelry and even the clorhes they'd left 
there 

fc goes without saying they feel pretty sad. 

For they've lost almost all the fine chings they had 

Bur there's one happy thoughe ill luck can’t 








ught that they didn't dodge Mr. Hodge 


Collier's for January 2, 1936 





Mr. Hodge's business is to make dreams come crue 
Tomake dollars dow! want thei to do; 
To work ovt protection for children and wives 























































To give you an income when old age arrives : 
To safeguard your home from fire and from thet 
To see thar no widow is ever bereft, 
To see you re protected when motoring far, 
From accidents to others, to you or your car 
Yes, Harrison Hodge is the representative 
Who sells insurance in the cown where you live 
* 
But he’s more than a salesman—he counsels as well, 
And it's part of his business to not overs i 
Sonext time he calls on you, please do not dodge 
But say, “Sead him in~ send in Mr. Hodge! 
Andheed what he says — for ic’s ruth he avers 
The moral:——Insure in The Travelers - 
To The Travelers representative in your town 
(no matier what bis name may be), insurance is 
more than a business—it has been a life study 
aswell. For it’s his job not just to sell insurance 
but to counsel with you on your insurance 
needs—to make sure you will always have 
when and as you need it. Why not get 
the benefit of his knowledge and advice? 
Hartford, Conn. 
L. Edmund Zacher, President 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire lasurance Company 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Mortgage Clause Does Not Protect 





Mortgagee Against His Own Acts 


In an action by mortgagees of insured 
property against the New Brunswick Fire 
and other companies it appeared that the 
plaintiffs commenced foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and then entered into an agree- 
ment with a third party who was to pur- 
chase the property at foreclosure sale 
for a nominal bid of $1,000 and pay the 
mortgagees the amount of their defi- 
ciency. This agreement was carried out. 
None of tHese proceedings were known 
to the insurance companies. Some of 
the insurance policies were issued be- 
fore and some after commencement of 
foreclosure proceedings. The owners of 
the premises were also agents for the 
insurance companies. After the fore- 
closure sale a fire occurred resulting in 
damages of $6,800, for which this suit 
was brought on the policies. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals held, Altshuler v. New Bruns- 
wick Fire, 176 Atl. 359, that the plaintiff 
mortgagees could not recover on the 
policies, the insurance companies’ right 
to subrogation under the standard mort- 
gage clause having been impaired. After 
the foreclosure it would have been mere- 
ly a vain ceremony for the companies 
to have made a tender and demanded 
subrogation. By indorsements on the 
policies made by their agent, the mort- 
gagor, the companies were not only noti- 
fied for the first time of the sheriff's 
sale of the porperties, but at the same 
time they were notified that the plain- 
tiff’s mortgage had been fully paid and 
satisfied and their interest in the poli- 
cies terminated. 

The knowledge of their agent, the 
mortgagor, concerning the foreclosure 
and sale could not be imputed to the 
companies. The general rule is that un- 


less the principal, if acting for himself, 
would have received notice of the facts 
of which the agent acquired knowledge 
from sources outside the scope of his 
agency, the principal will not be charged 
with the agent’s knowledge. 

The mortgage clause protects the mort- 
gagee against the acts or neglect of the 
owner or mortgagor, and not against the 
mortgagee’s own neglect or wrongdoing. 

Judgement for the defendants on a 
directed verdict was affirmed. 





Liquor Risks 
(Continued on Page 30) 


ports of operations made at frequent in- 
tervals. A government permit must be 
secured before starting operations. 

Construction and arrangement of all 
buildings where liquors are manufactured 
or stored must conform to definite speci- 
fications, and an accurate set of plans 
filed with the government officials. Be- 
fore starting operations a survey of the 
plant is made by government inspectors 
to determine the true plant capacity for 
a day of twenty-four hours. Certain 
definite relations are specified between 
the amount of grain, molasses, etc., used 
and the mash tub and fermenting tub 
capacities. Also, certain fermentation 
periods are specified for various types 
of liquors. 

In other words, according to the gov- 
ernment specifications, a given size plant 
should produce a certain amount of liquor 
from a definite amount of raw material. 
If the quantity of liquor produced is less 
than 80% of the true spirits capacity, 
the difference is assessed at the regular 
revenue rate per proof gallon. If the 


grain or molasses used is greater than 
the capacity can theoretically use, an as- 
sessment is made for the amount of 
liquor that should have been produced. 

The law provides that the revenue tax 
is due and payable when the liquor is 
produced; however, it may be stored in 
bond and the payment of the tax de- 
ferred until it is removed from the ware- 
house. Until the government tax is paid, 
ail liquors must be handled “in bond.” 
Before prohibition the tax was required 
to be paid within eight years; but this 
rule could not be enforced during the 
prohibition era, and as yet it has not been 
reinstated. 

In addition to the revenue tax, and a 
rectifier’s tax if liquor is blended or recti- 
fied, a process tax is levied on the grain 
used, and there are also assessed state 
production license taxes. 

Operations in the whiskey distilling 
process are continuous and interdepend- 
ent, even to the storage in warehouses. 
If one section is interrupted, the entire 
plant may be shut down or the capacity 
seriously reduced. As equipment is 
mostly made to specifications and under 
present market conditions requires con- 
siderable time to replace, the possibility 
of large use and occupancy losses should 
be carefully considered by the under- 
writer. 

Size of Industry in 1913 and 1934 

The importance of the industry in the 
United States is indicated by the follow- 
ing data compiled largely from reports 
of the United States Internal Revenue 
Department, Alcohol Tax Division: 

In 1913 there was a total of 870 dis- 
tilleries operating in the United States 
which produced 193,600,000 tax gallons 
of spirits; this included 79,000,000 gallons 
ef alcohol, most of which was not used 
for beverage purposes. Imports of brandy, 
other spirits and malt liquor were about 
11,200,000 gallons. In that year about H,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, rye and other 
grains and 64,600,000 gallons of molasses 
were used. In 1916 there were 605 dis- 


tilleries which produced 253,283,009 gal 
lons of spirits; this included 182,778 04) 
gallons of alcohol. Imports for the er 
as above, totaled 6,200,000 vallons and 
nearly 40,000,000 bushels of grain and 
81,000,000 gallons of molasses were used 
At this time the direct payroll of the 
industry included about 852,000 person; 
and amounted to about $1,000,000,009 an- 
nually. Annual consumption for beyer. 
age purposes was estimated to be aver. 
aging about 135,000,000 gallons. 

In 1933 there were sixty-four distilleries 
in legal operation, including thirty-three 
licensed for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, which produced 123,000,000 gal- 
lons of spirits; all but 7,800,000 gallon: 
of this was alcohol. Figures for 1934 are 
not completely compiled; from the total 
tax payments of $136,200,000 it is est). 
mated that about 60,700,000 tax gallons 
of domestic and 7,500,000 gallons of jm. 
ported liquors were consumed legally 
Besides this it is reported that there 
was an amount of illegal liquor which 
it is impossible to estimate; the figure 
of 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 gallons. has 
been set as the probable total consump. 
tion. Inasmuch as the production since 
repeal has been more than twice the cop. 
sumption, it is probable that the eco. 
nomic importance of the industry is much 
the same as it was in 1916. 





WIRT LEAKE RETIRES 
Wirt Leake of Dallas, state agent iy 
Texas for the North British & Mercan- 
tile group, retired last week on a pension 
after serving the group for twenty-five 
years. He started in insurance in 18% 
as special agent for the Western As- 
surance and British American of Toron- 
to, covering Texas, Louisiana and what 
was then known as Indian Territory. He 
continued with these companies until 191] 
when he joined the North British as 
special agent. He is a former most loyal 
grand gander of the Blue Goose and for 

five years headed the Texas Pond. 




















E. H. BOLES, Pres. 


Tsien of &Five and Alllied - | 


NORTH STAR 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK «+ 


- A.R. W. WANG, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


» JESSE E. WHITE, Vice-Pres. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Condensed Financial Statement, December 31, 1934 


Assets 


i RR Sc ccarecwducshedandesensdeaedasseheeteebeeedhsaeeenmnanee 
Investments: 


Preferred Stocks..... 


NE SPOS OC Pe ere ne 
PINS dhe 9 case usdacedvannceh cess entiebaeeeanecene 


Balances due from Ceding Companies (not over 90 days due)........+++.- 
ROSTER DITION so 0c ccciccsccccess 
Ge PEE MIOOIN Ss 0 b.ciniiccsncckdenccddncerecddsdcsecssoorcecsseuees 


eee eeeeee 


Liabilities 
Maseres for Cisiese and Cisiat Baseneet. oocccincccseccescvcccccosesveseses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums........... 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities.................0++ 
CE Ns 6:i6 cps bcewsecéccctebdsuteds4nssecdedacsnes 


SG Poo wacnreccddaccvedetcnddnccesscstescessetecnesss 


Bonds are valued on amortized basis; stocks at December 31, 1934 market 
1934 market quotations by the amount of $34,903.84. » Securities carried at $31 


SRR OHReRHR OE HHR HHH H HEHE 


$1,324,813.84 
139,200.00 
1,377,720.00 
48,500.00 


- ROBERT B. CROFTON, General Agent 


$ 276,917.26 





$2,890,233.84 
107,344.87 
13,260.31 | 
11,334.90 | 


$3,299,091.18 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


$ 264,897.22 





TTTTITCTTI TTT TTT 873,474.27 
44,300.00 
$ 600,000.00 
1,516,419.69 
2,116,419.69 | 
$3,299,091.18 
tati ized value of bonds exceeds the value at December 31, i 





t The 
169.68 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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LOYALTY GROUP——— 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1934, $16,006,502.99 


(Securities at Market Value) 
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THE GIRARD MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. HAZARDS INSURED INSURANCE COMPANY 
i] Organized 1853 ———— Organized 1852 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 * Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
ire and Lightning 5.005.480.77 
$2,087,058.35 Sprinkler Leakage $ . 3 ‘5 
Securities at Market Value a - wronaio ? ri ater 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS —— USI Ss 
Tourist Baggage 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Explosion 
THE ay ee on Parcel Post SUPERIOR 
INSURANCE COMPA Loss of Use 
PHILADELPHIA Resthquehe FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1854 Aircraft Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 Automobile—All lines Organized 1871 
$935,329.77 Personal Accident $2,081,259.40 
Securities al Market Value Health Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS Group Disability 64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Plate Glass 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Hold-up—Robbery 
Blanket Residence 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN peony THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF Contingent Liability FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. oie OF MILWAUKEE 
Organized 1866 Elevator Property Damage Organized 1870 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 Golf and All Sports Liability Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
$1,932,062.99 Products Liability $2,243,727.39 
Securities al Market Value Professional Liability Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS Malpractice 65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Check Alteration and Forgery 
Fidelity Bonds 
Surety Bonds 
THE METROPOLITAN COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK GROUP LOSSES PAID laine ala 
Surel bangers “4 31, 1934 Over Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 
urplus to Policyholders Vec. 31, F “112 4.99 
our Hundred Million $2,022,134. 
$1 »796,718.88 Securities al Market Value 


Securities at Market Value $429, 842,31 8.00 26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Normandie Insurance 
Under Total Expected 


$8,500,000 TAKEN BY MARKETS 


Owners Thought $10,000,000 Coverage 
Could Be Placed; Premium Rate 
Increased to 234% 

The approximate amount of the insur- 
ances which the marine markets of the 


world will accept on the new French 
liner Normandie, of about 79,000 tons 
vross, has now been disclosed. When a 


start was made with the placing of the 
risks at the end of March the expecta- 
tion, based on past experiences with large 
coverages on high-class liners, was that a 
value of 150,000,000 francs, equivalent to 
about $10,000,000, could be effected. This 
sum compared with about $40,000,000 as 
the cost of the liner, which kk ft a large 
sum at the risk of the French Govern- 
ment 
The result of offering the risk in the 
world’s marine markets is that an amount 
of 124,000,000 franes (about $8,500,000) 
has been taken up by underwriters, 
which is 26,000,000 franes ($1,500,000) less 
than the amount anticipated. Of the total 
sum of 124,000,000 franes written 76,000,- 
000 franes (over $5,000,000) has been 
placed with the London market—appreci- 
ably more than one-half the total. 
Amount Less Than on Ile de France 
It is a remarkable fact that the amount 
accented by underwriters on the new 
79,000-ton vessel is less than the amount 
recently placed on the Ile de France, of 
only 43,000 tons, which was built eight 
vears ago and belongs to the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique. She is at pres- 
ent the leading ship of the company on 
the North Atlantic route Including 
5,000,000 francs to cover the risk of bonne 
arrivee the amount placed in the world’s 
markets on this ship was 140,000,000 
frances, of which 70,000,00 francs 
one-half—was placed in London. The in- 
surances on the Normandie will take ef- 
fect as from the date of sailing in May. 
The reduction in the amount placed on 
the liner has meant a revision of the 
premium rate. The original rate proposed 
was 2-1/3% for twelve months on an as- 
sumed value of 150,000,000 francs, which 
gave a gross premium of 3,500,000 francs. 
The rate of premium has now been raised 
to 234% per annum. This revision is 
prompted by the consideration that in 
the event of a claim for damage the bill 


exactly 


would represent a larger proportion of 
the value insured of 124,000,000 francs 
than it would have represented of the 


original sum proposed of 150000,000 
francs. In other words, a claim would 
fall on a smaller premium income and on 
fewer underwriters. The provision re- 
mains that underwriters shall be liable 
only for claims in excess* of 2,000,000 
francs (about $140,000). In the event of 
total loss the claim to be met would now 
be less bv 26,000,000 frances ($1,500,000). 
While it is assumed that the French 
Government will take up the balance of 
the risk not accepted by the marine in- 
surance markets, no definite announce- 
ment to this effect has yet been made. 


Can’t Run the Queen Mary at a Profit 


At the same time that these insurance 
arrangements became known, Sir Percy 


Jates, head of the Cunard-White Star 
merger company, announced that the 
present conditions of the Atlantic trade 
would prevent Britain’s new mammoth 
liner Queen Mary from running at a 
profit According to reports of -Sir 
Percy’s speech, the shipping world 


“gasped at his candor.” It is described as 
the greatest shock given in recent years 
to exponents of the big ship policy. When 
Sir Percy was asked if a sister ship to 


the Queen Mary was to be built he said: 
“That is 
de cide ‘i 


for the Cunard-White Star to 





More Yachts Every Year 
In the United States 


Regardless of business conditions dur- 
ing the past six years, ownership of 
yachts in the United States steadily in- 
creased throughout that period, accord- 
ing to facts gathered by the Continental 
Insurance Co. 

A check of pleasure craft shows 3,776 
yachts now registered in this country as 
against 2,457 in 1928. Increase in the 
number of yachts was even noted last 
vear over all preceding ones. Steam and 
sailing types were far outnumbered by 
motor-driven craft, which total 3,628. 
The latter, however, were generally 
smaller boats, having an average gross 
tonnage of about 52 as compared with 
141 ton average for the other vessels. 
Total gross tonnage for all pleasure 
yachts was 209,279. 

In spite of the gain in numbers and 
tonnage, yachting may still be considered 
an exclusive avocation, for a vessel is 
owned only by one in about every 33,000 
inhabitants of the nation. The number 
of documented yachts in the United 
States during the years 1928 to 1934 in- 
clusive were as follows: In 1928, 2,457; 
in 1929, 2915; in 1930, 3315; in 1931, 
3582: in 1932, 3,692; in 1933, 3,692, and 
in 1934, 3,776. 


Ship Not Liable, Because 
Of Deviation Alone, For Fire 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
holds that a ship is not liable, because 
of deviation, for damage by fire to the 
cargo at the port of destination, the fire 
not having been caused by design or neg- 
lect of the owner and there being no 
causal connection between the deviation 
and the fire. The Ida, 75 F. (2d) 278. 

On June 1, 1933, nitrate of soda in bags 
was delivered to the Cosulich Societa 
Triestina Di Navigazione’s steamship Ida 
at Hopewell, Va., for carriage to Alex- 
andria, Egypt. Instead of proceeding di- 
rectly to Alexandria the ship called in 
succession at New Orleans, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Mobile, Venice, Trieste and Fi- 
ume and arrived at Alexandria on July 


29, 1933. She then began discharging 
cargo and had not finished when fire 
broke out in one of the holds and dam- 


aged some of the nitrate remaining there. 
The owner of the nitrate, the Compagnie 
D’Enterprises Commerciales En Egypte, 
sued the Ida owners and the American 
Surety Co. as stipulator. 

The court held that the fire statute, 
section 4282, Revised Statutes (46 U.S. 
C.A. §182), was a bar to the action. That 
statute provides that: “No owner of any 
vessel shall be liable to answer for or 
make good to any person any loss or 
damage which may happen to any mer- 
chandise whatsoever, which shall be 


Automobile yj 
Jota a re aiclane aged 





shipped, taken in, or put on board any 
such vessel, by reason or by means of 
any fire happening to or on board the 
vessel, unless such fire is caused by the 
design or neglect of such owner.” 
Interlocutory decree for libelant by the 
Federal District Court for Eastern New 
York (8 F. Supp. 951) was reversed. 





New Investigation Of 
Atlantique Is Ordered 


The examining magistrate hearing the 
Atlantique case at Cherbourg has or- 
dered a new investigation by experts 
aboard the burned-out hull of the liner. 
The insurers are carrying the case to the 
Supreme Court of France. The Atlan- 
tique destroyed in the English 
Channel by fire in January, 1933, but the 
case seems as far from completion as 
ever. The loss cost the American mar- 
ket alone almost $1,000,000. 

The latest news is that the Ministry 
of Marine has decided, in agreement 
with the owners of the vessel, that a new 
ship of the same type shall be built to 
take the place of the burned liner, as 
soon as the legal proceedings now going 


was 


Auto Losses 
24) 


settled for less than half the amount for 
which the car was insured. 


Most Stolen Cars Recovered 


In over 85% of the theft claims re- 
ported the cars are recovered within the 
sixty day period. The Automobile Un- 
derwriters [Dctective Bureau has been 
doing a splendid job in furthering this 
record and also in helping to decrease 
the number of thefts. Most thefts are 
due to the failure of the public properly 
to lock their cars. Joyriders frequently 
“borrow” cars and some are taken to 
be used in hold-ups and then left alony 
the road. A multitude of claims are tor 
sma!l parts and accessories such as tires, 
hub caps, bumpers, horns and car radios 
Cars left on the street overnight are 
sometimes found stripped the next morn- 
ing. 

In the old days it was a profitable rack- 
et for the gangster to steal big expensive 
cars and turn them over for $400 or $500 
in a ready market. But low priced cars 
and the finance companies have made 
that practice unprofitable. 

Under this type of loss the chances 
for fraud are increased. Very often 
thefts are prearranged and when the car 
is recovered a claim is entered for dam- 
ages apparently done during the time the 
car was missing. There is a story, too, 
of the company which paid for the loss 
of an expensive car. Sometime later an 
agent of the company wrote to the com- 
pany reporting that a friend of his had 
had a car left in his garage for several 
months and was anxious to find the own- 
er and collect storage rent. The car was 
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on with regard to the insurance claims 
for the latter ship are settled. , 

The Atlantique is still lying jp the 
naval dry-dock at Cherbourg, and her 
owners daily incur the payment of a 
large sum for the use of the dock. It 
is proposed that the new ship be buijjt 
in the Penhoet dockyard, Saint-Nazaire 





MARINE MEETING HERE TopDay 
The marine section of the National 
Fire Protection Association will hold its 
annual meeting today at 29 West 30th 
Street, New York City. Chairman Samuel 
D. McComb, manager of the Marine Oj. 
fice of America, will make the Opening 
address and this will be followed by re. 
ports of technical committees designed to 
reduce fire and other hazards on vessels 
Mr. McComb has been nominated for re. 
election along with vice-chairman, Roger 
Williams, and secretary, A. J. Smith. 





NEW NORWEGIAN VESSEL 

Another vessel has been completed in 
Norway, whose boilers are on deck in 
order to make more space available for 
cargo under deck. The steamer is of 
2,425 tons capacity and the trials have 
shown a speed of over twelve knots, Its 
name is the Margit R and it is rated in 
the Norske Veritas in the highest class 


ccm 
investigated and was discovered to be the 
one paid for by the company. It had 
been driven into the garage on the day 
it was reported stolen. The owner lived 
in a city in another state. 

Gangs of thieves are responsible for 
many iarge and they seem to 
spring up in different sections of the 
country. At one time losses are reported 
with regularity from Chicago, again there 
is an epidemic of Ford thefts in another 
city, at present Buicks are being picked 
up in Brooklyn. Here again it is neces- 
sary for the claimn adjuster to take on the 
role of detective and to investigate thor- 
oughly where losses occur with frequent 
regularity or are of a particular type. 
The claims in themselves are honest but 
investigation may lead to the breaking 
open of the case and capture of the gang. 


losses 


\ few years ago a case was broken 
open and a gang caught which was steal- 
ing Lincolns. They had a market for 
the cars in South Africa. In every case 
of this kind there is probably a market 
somewhere. At one time a case led to 
the discovery of a Ford dealer in one 
of the New England states who was be- 
ing supplied with new cars by a gang 
in srooklyn. 

A short time ago a company, after 
paying a loss on a car which had been 
driven into a lake near Albany salvaged 
the car and sold it for junk. Later they 
received a claim for a theft. A car 
closely resembling the stolen one was 
discovered and on investigation the en- 
gine number and serial number were 
found to be identical with those of the 
car which had previously been junked. 
However, the insured was able to direct 
the police to certain marked features of 
his car which proved its identity. The 
Automobile Underwriters’ Detective Bu- 
reau came into the picture and through 
a certain process was able to bring out 
the original numbers of the engine. The 
thief confessed his racket and named as 
an accomplice a fellow who was about to 
be released from Sing Sing. 

A final story is one about a poultry 
dealer who entered a theft claim. His 
story is that he was in a restaurant 
one day and in talking to a friend he 
remarked that he was in the market for 
a new small car. As he was leaving 4 
stranger approached him, explained that 
he had overheard his remark and sai 
that he had a new Chevrolet which he 
would be willing to sell very reasonably 
—his wife had just died and he was 
anxious to get rid of the car. The put- 
chase was made and three days later 
the car was stolen. When the claim was 
investigated it was found that the same 
car was a claim in another company wn- 
der similar conditions. This car is being 
sold at a knockdown price and then 
stolen back again in a few days to be 
resold to a new customer. 
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|News 


Lehman Signs Apprenticeship Bill; 
Nathanson Long Active In Campaign 


Governor Lehman of New York on 
Monday approved the bill amending the 
brokers’ qualification law so as to require 
applicants for a broker’s license to pos- 
sess certain educational requirements or 
to have served a year’s apprenticeship. 
This news was received with intense sat- 
isfaction in insurance brokerage circles 
in the greater New York area where the 
five brokers’ associations have waged a 
long, hard battle to better the brokerage 
business. 

An outstanding personality in the per- 
sistent campaign to secure legislation 
designed to elevate insurance brokerage 
standards and to keep out of brokerage 
ranks those who are unqualified to advise 
intelligently on the insurance require- 
ments of the public is Mortimer L. 
Nathanson of Brooklyn. Head of M. L. 
Nathanson & Co., 44 Court Street, he 
has long given unselfishly of his time, 
ability and money to secure passage of 
the broker’s and agent’s qualification 
laws and passage of the amendment this 
year to strengthen further the law apply- 
ing to candidates for brokers’ licenses. 

While Mr. Nathanson has, of course, 
not carried on this campaign single 
handed but has served as a member of a 
committee representing all the brokers’ 
associations in the New York City area, 
he probably has had more than any other 
single individual to do with the passage 
of brokerage bills at Albany. Secretary 
now of the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers and a past-president of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Nathan started in 1927 his work 
to secure a qualification law for New 
York State. Every year he had made 
frequent trips to Albany. He knows mdst 
of the members of the Senate and House 
by their first names and knows also Gov- 
ernor Lehman and President Roosevelt, 
who was governor for the four years 
from 1929 to 1933, and former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. 


Campaign Started in 1927 


The committee of brokers from the 
Various associations to sponsor a quali- 
fication bill was first appointed in 1927 
and a measure calling for a written 
examination for applicants for brokers’ 
licenses was introduced in the legisla- 
ture. For a few years nothing happened 
and then the bill was passed by both 
houses but vetoed by Governor Roose- 
velt with a memorandum approving this 
type of bill in principle but calling for 
certain revisions in text. With the co- 
Operation of the Insurance Department 
this bill was revamped and offered the 
following year. This time it passed and 
Was signed by the Governor. Next the 
agents’ qualification bill was brought for- 
ward and passed. This had the support 
of the brokers as well as local agents. 

The apprenticeship bill was offered by 
the brokers in 1933, It passed the Senate 
at ae no appropriation was provided 
or it, was killed in the House Insurance 
-ommittee. The same bill was offered 
ast year, also carrying no appropriation 





L. NATHANSON 


MORTIMER 


for deferring expenses of operation. 
Again it passed the Senate and was re- 
ported out of the House Insurance Com- 
mittee, but was voted down in the last 
minute rush prior to adjournment of the 
House. 

This year the brokers consulted with 
George H. Jamison of the New York 
Insurance Department, who is in charge 
of licenses, and the bill was changed 
somewhat. Instead of requiring of a 
candidate for a license a year’s appren- 
ticeship in a broker’s office with no alter- 
native, the new bill also allowed a can- 
didate the privilege of showing that he 
had successfully completed a course in 
insurance at schools or colleges recog- 
nized by the Board of Regents of New 
York, or at the Insurance Society of 
New York or the Insurance Institute of 
America. In addition there was added a 
provision for an appropriation of $3,500 
to take care of any necessary extra help 
in the Insurance Department to investi- 
gate applicants. 

The 1935 bill was passed by the Senate 
on March 18 by a vote of 48 to 0 and by 
the House on March 19 by a vote of 149 
to 0. 

Mr. Nathanson, who has not missed a 
legislative session at Albany in a decade, 
entered insurance in 1916. For two years, 
1918-1920, he was out of the business in 
government service. Then he returned to 
the insurance business in Brooklyn and 
formed his own company in 1923. A mem- 
ber of his firm is Jacob L. Schneider, 
also a past president of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association. In addi- 
tion to the offices already mentioned Mr. 
Nathanson is on the board of directors 
of the Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Associa- 
tion: and of the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, is the Brooklyn 
brokers’ representative of the Insurance 
Society of New York and is a charter 
member of the Insurance Square Club of 


Julian Lucas President 
National Brokers’ Ass’n 


PROMINENT NEW YORK BROKER 


Succeeds William Schiff Who Declined 
Second Term; Other Officers Are 
Re-elected for a Year 
Julian Lucas, one of the foremost in- 
surance brokers in New York City and 
president of Davis, Dorland & Co., was 
this week elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
Inc., in a mail ballot. He succeeds 
William Schiff, head of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., Inc., also of New York City, who 
was the first president of the association 
but who found it impossible to give the 

time for another term in office. 

Other officers of the association were 
re-elected. They are as follows: chair- 
man of the executive committee, J. A. 
Mudd, Jr., Chicago; secretary,, Mortimer 
L. Nathanson, Brooklyn, and treasurer, 
it. S. Litchfield, Boston. 

Mr. Lucas has been a member of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York, Inc., for over twenty-five years and 
is also a member of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association. For a long 
period he has been active in educational 
work. 

Davis, Dorland & Co., formed in 1899, 
ranks among the leaders in premium vol- 
ume among the brokerage offices of New 
York City. Among its clients are some 
of the most important business concerns 
in the city. Mr. Lucas has for years 
been a prominent broker, has lectured 
often on the standard fire insurance 
policy and keeps track of court decisions 
in a manner that would do justice to 
inany students of law. 

Mr. Schiff has not been a figurehead 
as president of the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. He has taken a 
keen interest in matters affecting brokers 


Exchange Defers Action 
On Pro Rata Reduction 
The New York 


change at its meeting on Wednesday took 


Fire Insurance Ex- 
no action on the report of the special 
committee on pro rata reduction on fluct- 
uating values at single locations. The pro 
rata reduction rule is now in force in the 
remainder of the state. The whole mat- 
ter was discussed at length by Exchange 
members Wednesday and then referred 
back to the special committee for further 
consideration and report at the next 
meeting. 

W. J. Reynolds, vice-president of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the Central Bureau Com- 
mittee (fire division). 

Restrictions were adopted applicable to 
automatic cover, limiting the time to a 
period not exceeding sixty days from the 
date at which the property becomes at 
the insurable risk and interest of the in- 
sured, also requiring coinsurance clause 
and charging of premium from date of 
liability. 

Revised rules were adopted for com- 
putation of rates for commissions and 
profits, legal liability, accrued charges, 
errors and omissions, furniture and fix- 
tures and use and occupancy in sprink- 
lered storage stdres. 5 

It was reported that the Shevlin 
Agency, Inc. has resigned as a Class 3 
member of the Exchange because of re- 
tirement from the fire agency business 





New York City. Despite his many out- 
side connections and activities, Mr 
Nathanson has been able to build up a 
splendid insurance business in Brooklyn 
and is one of the borough’s leading pro- 
ducers. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS’ DINNER 

The report of the annual dinner of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
appears on Page 1 and 61 of this issue. 
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JULIAN 


LUCAS 


as a whole and has accomplished much 
through his ability and personality 

Mr. Mudd has long been active in the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of lili 


nois, and is noted for writing unusual 
forms of casualty insurance Mr. Litch- 
field, for more than thirty years an insur 


ance broker in Boston, is associated with 
the firm of O'’Brion, Russell & Co., has 
served as president of the Insuranc« 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts, 
and for a number of years has acted as 
trustee and treasurer of Thayer 
\cademy 

Mr. Nathanson, formerly 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associ 


pre sident of 


ation, has been active for years in the 
work leading toward the passage of the 
broker’s qualification bill and in other 


movements for the interests of brokers 


| Mainly Personal 


\lexander F. Mezey, head of the 
Brooklyn agency bearing his name at 16 
Court Street—and one of the five Mezey 
brothers engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness—was sworn in as a counsellor ol 
law before the Appellate Division of the 
State of New York on Wednesday 
Though now a full-fledged lawyer, Mr 
Mezey will continue to devote business 
hours to his insurance agency 

Some years while with the New 
York office of the Standard Accident, 
Mr. Mezey decided that a knowledge of 
law would assist him in his insurance 
work. He acted upon the idea in a seri- 
ous way, and in 1933 received his bach« 
lor’s degree of law. His master of law 
degree was obtained in 1934. He is now 
in line to be appointed an associate in- 
structor at one of the local law schools. 

” on * 

New Yorkers who went to B« 
week to attend the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Eastern department 
of the Fireman’s Fund included Bennett 
Ellison and Harry Frost of Hoey & Elli- 
son; William J. Manning of Albert B 
Liell, Inc.; Alexander Greene; Arthur H 
Larson; Robert B. McFalls; Clarence H 
Fuss ef the Liell-Fuss Agency, Inc., and 
\ndrew McTigue of Far Rockaway 


alo 


ston last 


*x * 

The annual dinner of the Brooklyn In 
surance Brokers’ Association Tuesday 
evening was in every sense a real. get 
together on a large scale. Almost every- 

(Continued on Page 28) 





LIFE COMMISSION 
RENEWALS 


A client of mine is prepared to extend 
liberal loans to insurance brokers on their 


LIFE INSURANCE RENEWAL COM- 
MISSIONS. No bonus. Strictly confi 
dential. Address Accountant, Box 1259, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 
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ALFRED D. DOWRIE 
GUSTAVE R. MICHELSEN 
ALFRED J. UNGERLAND 


Insvrance 


O/fices o 
Hall — 


& 
Henshaw 


Established 1889 
NAAT 


REPRESENTING 


Automobile Department 
ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 











Local Department 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
SCOTTISH UNION & NAT’L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Suburban and Binding Department 
SCOTTISH UNION & NAT’L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Inland and Ocean Marine Department 


(All Inland Marine lines, Ocean Cargo, Yachts and Hulls) 
ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS.CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Foreign Department 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENG. 
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12 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone BEekman 3-5640 








Automobile Premiums of Fire 


Companies Increased In 1934 


Total Income Was $77,935,000 Compared With $61,488,009 
the Year Before; Largest Gains by Companies 
With Finance Accounts 


Last year brought material improve- 
ment in premium income to stock insur- 
ance companies writing automobile fire, 
theft and collision lines. Whereas fire 
insurance premiums increased less than 
10% on a nationwide basis, automobile 
premiums of the same companies showed 
a gain of more than 25% in 1934 over 
the 1933 figures. Most of the improve- 
ment in premium was due to the great 
expansion in the sale of new automobiles 
last year and those insurance companies 
with finance accounts reflected the sharp- 
est gains. Automobile premium of fire 
companies totaled close to $78,000,000, 
whereas in 1933 the total was just under 
$61,500,000. 

Leading the field last year was the 
General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the insurance subsidiary of General 
Motors. This insurer had a premium in- 
come of $16,016,560 compared with $10,- 
371,800 in 1933. Next, and leading the 
multiple line regular insurance companies, 
was the Home of New York with $6,- 
133,852 against $4,340,491 the year before. 
The St. Paul Fire & Marine, also doing 
a large finance business, increased its 
automobile premiums from $1,975,392 to 
$3,019,763. Other companies to show size- 
able gains include the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Franklin Fire of Philadel- 
phia, American Automobile Fire, Cam- 
den, Bankers & Shippers, General of 
America and the City of New, York. 

Following are the automobile premium 
figures of fire and marine companies for 


1934 with the comparative figures for 
1933: 

1934 1933 
General Exch. Ins. Corp..$16,016.560 $10,371,800 
Home of New York.... 6,133,852 4,340,491 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 3,019,763 1,975,392 


Fireman's Fund 2,473,985 2,208,705 


Hartford Fire ......... 1,992,311 1,962,815 
National Fire, Hartford 1,936,791 1,838,175 
Fire Association, Phila. 1,410,632 383,833 
Travelers Fire ......... 1,396,566 1,367,314 
Franklin Fire of Phila... 1,294,294 828,710 
Insurance Co. of N. A... 1,199,459 1,175,764 
American Auto. Fire... 1,177,664 388,135 


Bankers & Shippers..... 
Federal of N. J 


1,167,931 
1,046,305 1, 


625,273 


Rosine wens. 122,660 


Automobile of Hartford 966,242 829,634 
COME PMO bxccccasnn 934,231 506,685 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 932,874 844,251 
PPP ee rrr 930,326 1,004,445 
a ey 926,923 768,233 
General of America.... 906,052 396,978 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 897,386 839,973 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford 869,825 809,113 
City of New York...... 862,863 552,473 
National Union of Pa... 840,865 734,507 
American of N. J....... 808,817 759,646 
Northern of New York.. 773,897 722,555 


Firemen’s of Newark.... 
Springfield Fire & M... 
Potomac Insurance Co.. 
Employers’ Fire 
Glens Falls 
Liverpool & L. 
Royal of Liverpool...... 
Great American 
Providence Washington. 
Niagara Fire 
Hanover Fire, N. Y... 
London Assurance 
Pearl Assurance ....... 
Monarch Fire 
Tokio Marine & Fire.. 
Ohio Farmers 
Queen of America...... 
Agricultural 
Westchester 
National Liberty 
Pennsylvania Fire 
North British & Merc.. 
London & Lancashire... 
Boston Co... 
New Jersey Ce... 
Phoenix of Hartford.... 
Sun of London........ 
Merchants’ Fire, N. Y. 
Universal of N. J....... 
Caledonian of Scotland. . 
Standard of New York.. 
Eureka-Security F. & M. 
Northwestern National... 
Western Fire Ins. Co... 
United States Fire...... 
Commercial Union, 
Atlas of London........ 
Zurich Fire of New York 
North River 
Millers National, Illinois 
Dubuque F. & M....... 
Century of Scotland.... 
Yorkshire 
Eagle Fire Ins. 
Phoenix of London... 
Security of New Haven 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut Fire 
Scottish Union & Nat'l. 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

Wewask Pire ....2.0 0+. 
Mercantile of America.. 
Penna. 
Commonwealth of N. Y. 
Northern of London.... 
American Equit., N. Y. 
Alliance of England.... 
Marine of London...... 
Mercury of St. Paul.... 
Lumbermen’s Ins. Co... 
American Eagle Fire. . 

Eagle, Star & Brit. Dom. 
American Central 
Baltimore American .... 


Insurance 
Ins. 


Lon. 


(Continued on 


766,744 
730,089 
638,860 
594,279 
582,511 
539,123 
539,123 
537,332 
480,258 
466,881 
464,326 
462,646 
427,413 
427,258 
410,504 
407 ,266 
407,091 
402,962 
402,756 
397,136 
382,026 
376,662 
367,181 
361,058 
353,885 
349,519 
343,680 
339,601 
339,486 
331,133 
315,070 
309,999 
307 ,337 
314,833 
294,918 
261,144 


259,609 


197,861 
196,695 
192,377 
190,880 
190,873 
190,274 
189,819 
187,152 
186,003 
180,197 
175,290 
167,948 
167,344 
147,921 
146,986 
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656,448 
682,647 
585,662 
585,667 
514,199 
528,425 
528,04) 
494,57 
424,999 
322,95) 
432,079 
360,638 
324,138 
409,985 
388,16 


402,833 
473,734 
397,734 
410,346 
353,237 
372,313 
337,332 
378,214 
300,057 
334,589 
336,444 
340,553 
269,029 
477,670 
292,857 
230,163 
347,572 
284,071 
310.335 
234,553 
235,98! 
256,946 
288,844 
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METROPOLITAN AUTOMOBILE AGENT 
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New York City 


BEekman 3-7782 
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CHESTER M. CLOUD 


BOROUGH AGENT 


THE HOME 
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1934 


488,00) 





+ 656,448 
9 682,647 
) 585,662 
4 585,667 
l 514,109 
3 528,425 
3 528,04) 
494,57 
8 424,999 
l 322,957 
6 432,079 
6 360,638 
3 
8 
{ 





324,138 
409,985 
388,16 


402,833 
, 473,734 
397,734 

410,346 

353,237 

372,313 

337,332 

378,214 

300,037 

334,580 
336,444 

340,553 

269,029 

477,67) 

292,857 

230,163 

347,572 

284,071 

310.335 

234,553 

235,98! 

256,946 

288,844 


187,51! 
213,806 
190,756 
1,24 
239,275 
240,801 
188,379 
201,907 
186,484 
212,498 
196,889 


179,135 
187,292 


192,316 
119,623 
200,475 
199,407 i 
166,993 























MINNER ... BARNETT ... 


MANAGERS: 
Metropolitan Department 


80 JOHN STREET 136 MONTAGUE ST. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. BEekman 3-8280 Tel. MAin 4-5869 








WE'LL HAVE THE Z U @ : C al PROTECT YOU 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., LTD., 


of Zurich, Switzerland of New York 














ZURICH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





























ESTABLISHED 1909 


Alexander Greene & Co., Inc. 
BROKERS’ SERVICE OFFICE 
7 Gold Street, New York 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CHAM. OF COM. BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. 
BEEKMAN 3-1070 MARKET 2-1116 































Manager Metropolitan Auto. Dep't. 
FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
General Agent—All Lines 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
Metropolitan Inland Marine Agent 
UNITED FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (of The AETNA FIRE Group) 


Ballard & Greene, Inc. 


General Agent—New York and Newark 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INS. CO. 
General Agent—State of New Jersey 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Greene & Leiste, Inc. 


Metropolitan and New York Suburban General Agent 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (of The AETNA FIRE Group) 














JUDGE for yourself— 


A trial will convince you that for complete satis- 


—————— 


faction—whether your business is large or small— 
there is no office better equipped to render personal 
attention to your requirements. 


R.W. SWEENEY, INC. 


123 William St., New York City 
Tel. BEekman 3-1356-7-8 
Metropolitan General Auto. Agents 
City of New York Ins. Co. 
Borough Agents 


Great American Indemnity Co. JOHN S. MULCARE, Associate 








Automobile Premiums 


Baltimore American .... 


Mechanics and Traders. . 


Insurance Co, State Pa. 


Merchants of Prov..... 
Royal Exchange Assur. 
Reliance of Phila....... 
Alliance of Phila........ 


Manhattan Fire & Mar. 
Old Colony 
American Home Fire... 
Globe & Republic of Am. 
New Hampshire Fire... 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire 
Orient of Hartford..... 
Star of America........ 
Commerce of Glens Falls 
New York Fire....... 
California Ins. Co...... 
2 eae 
Western & Southern.... 
Michigan F. & M..... 
Homeland of America.. 
Palatine of London.... 
Alliance 

Sen of Londom.........2.. 
Philadelphia F. & M... 
Philadelphia National . 
Knickerbocker of N. Y. 
Washington Assur. N.Y. 
Concordia Fire ........ 
oO SS et eee 
National-Ben Franklin. . 
Superior of Pittsburgh. . 
Union of London. ...... 
Central Fire of Balt.... 
World Fire & Marine.. 
Franklin National 
Transcontinental ....... 


Associated 


American 


Patriotic of America... 
First American Fire.... 
British American 
Law Union & Rock.... 
Merchants & M’f'rs Fire 


Union Fire Acc’t & G. 
United Firemen’s, Pa... 
Prudential G, B., N.Y. 


American & Foreign.... 
Imperial of New York.. 
Norwich Union Fire.... 
Safeguard of New York 
Sun Underwriters 
Commercial Union, N.Y. 
Quaker City F. & M.... 
Allstate Fire 
Pacific National Fire.... 
Netherlands 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
Albany Insurance Co.... 
London & Provincial... 


(Continued 


1934 
146,986 
143,876 
143,668 
141,088 
138,373 
133,552 
134,939 
130,211 
127,775 
126,765 
126,239 
120,771 
116,495 
108,531 
104,169 
97,981 
93,307 
93,135 
93,064 
86,358 
85,818 
85,191 
82,178 
75,326 
74,914 
74,966 
71,020 
68,608 
68,405 
68,015 
68,014 
68,014 
68,014 
67,568 
67 ,469 
67,046 
66,404 
66,404 
66,258 
66,001 
65,656 
65,209 
64,492 
63,784 
63,647 
62,159 
59,957 


59,404 


48,991 
47,844 


1933 
151,772 
136,559 

70,119 
131,141 
137,955 

10,092 
132,273 

95,661 
112,727 
139,931 

76,961 
114,143 
116,933 
137,803 


80,300 
68,245 
73,819 
50,834 
80,190 
73,485 
17,169 
42,843 
75,654 
80,321 
80,321 
80,321 
60,920 
60,689 
66,137 
51,453 
63,023 
63,023 
63,615 
48,128 
61,275 
62,493 
39,317 
43,603 
66,465 
76,206 
64,222 
62,010 


195,487 
44,390 
38,151 


from 
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Columbia of New Jersey 
Empire State .......... 
National Reserve ...... 
Pe eee 
Equitable F. & M...... 
Western of Toronto..... 
Anchor of R. I........ 
N. Y. Underwriters. ... 
Federal Union 


Rochester American .... 
Merchants of Colorado. . 
Union Marine & General 
Columbia Fire of Dayton 
Seaboard Fire & Marine 
London & Scottish...... 
International of N. Y... 
Northwestern Fire & M. 
National Security Fire. . 
Sentinel Fire .......... 
New England Fire...... 
Detroit Fire & Marine. . 
Excelsion of Syracuse. . 
Maryland Insurance Co.. 
Swiss Re-Insurance .... 
Piedmont Fire ........ 
Standard Fire, Hartford. 
Urbaine Fire, Paris.... 
County Fire of Phila... 
Eagle Fire of New York 
Christiania General .... 
Skandia Insurance Co.. 
Rossia of 
Union & Phenix Espanol 
gt 
Baltica Insurance Co.... 


America..... 


Metropolitan Fire Reassur. 


Massachusetts F. & M... 
British & Foreign Marine 
French Union & Univ... 
Standard Marine....... 
Hamilton Fire ......... 
General Schuyler’ Fire.. 
pS er rere 
Citinens of NW. F....45.55:2 
General Fire Assurance. 
Great 
Birmingham Fire ...... 
Tem Clty Vite... 200 <% 
American Reserve ...... 
Pavonia 
Lincoln Fire 
Skandinavia 
PE DE hice v0 0d 
Virginia Fire & Marine. 
OOOO THRE ccc inces sees 
Provident 


Eastern Fire..... 


1934 
46,675 
44,774 
44,107 
43,474 
42,183 
40,737 
38,385 
37,914 
34,723 
33,149 
32,240 
30,781 


28,717 


22,490 
21,471 
21,471 
21,247 
19,708 
19,229 
18,643 
17,228 
15,944 
15,488 
13,816 
13,562 
13,247 
13,197 
13,067 
12,724 
12,614 
12,300 
11,469 
10,637 
10,614 
10,495 

9,568 

9,480 

9,056 

8,737 

7,325 


7,168 


1meuMnNN 
neom—uy 
wre dm w 
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$61,488,897 













It’s Almost A Crime 


to be without 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


It is stated on good authority that 36,000 people are going 
to be killed this year, and more than 1,000,000 injured, in 
automobile accidents. This is probably conservative, for 
that’s what happened last year, and experience records show 
that it almost invariably increases each year. 


A. F. SHAW & CO. Inc. 


UNDERWRITERS 
AU TOMOBILE—CASUALTY—ALL RISK—INLAND MARINE 




















I NSURE THE AUTOMOBILE... FIRE— T HE FT—COLLISION 


PROPERTY DAMAGE AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 


107 William Street, N. Y. C. 
On the 

(Corner WILLIAM and JOHN STREETS) 
Phone JOhn 4-1332 


Mezzanine 


Fle oT 
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How Company Groups Stand In 
. a 
* 2 Production of Auto Premiums CONSISTENT GROWTH 
wo 487 
774 52 
i? we: Home of New York Fleet Leads With St. Paul Group Second; 
45% 
183 gy America Fore, Fireman’s Fund, Meserole, National 
737 en " 
—* and Hartford Fire Groups Among Leaders 
14 he ; | C 
/23 ni Not only was the Home of New York St. Paul Fire & Marine Group W ITE ILL AGEN Y INC 
ed 07 the largest individual writer of automo- 1934 me , ° 
= 50,64 bile premiums last year among regular hn yy ee ae — 10 GOLD STREET 
* 19,09¢ k ¢ anies but the Home group — ere et oe oie ; sil 
17 ithe stock companies D a g Sen RNa rete 
159 Pa leads the other groups. Total premium TOTAL............ $3,199,960 $2,142,385 NEW YORK 
28 26 income for the group was over $8,800,000. America Fore Group Telephone—JOhn 4.4180 
= 37,8 Next comes the St. Paul Fire & Marine 1934 1933 
a ze group with $3,199,960. The America Fore, Fidelity Phenix .......... $ — $ 844,251 
19 % Fireman’s Fund, C. V. Meserole, National Continental .......-.-.+.. 930,326 = 1,004,445 
“3,112 , ce Wiggere BWe .vcccivsecse 466,881 322,952 
ae 22,044 of Hartford and Hartford Fire groups American Eagle Fire...... 167,948 179,802 
71 20,078 ach showed automobile income of over vet ae? 8,12 
s ’ each showed <¢ First American Fire...... 66,001 48,128 UND W 
a am $2,000,000. Other leaders include the Maryland Insurance Co. .. 19,229 20,691 ER RITING AGENTS 
38,114 ar : a ee oe 
me a Royal-Liverpool groups, Fire Associati¢ mn TOTAL. ...........$2,583,259 $2,420,269 COMPLETE FACILITIES 
29 20,69 group, Insurance Co. of North America ; ; 
43 1,82 group, Chubb & Son group, Loyalty Fireman's —— a 
28 13.13 ‘ es . i 
+ a group, North British & Mc rcantile group, piseman’s Fund ......... $2,473,985 $2,208,705 
58 1671 Pearl group, Crum & Forster group and Home Fire & Marine..... 0 ....02 00 eeeeee 
16 1207 the Aetna Life group. Cee OF Sw secees.. 4oenae . weadow UTOMOBI LE FI RE AND TH EFT 
+ Ps Most all groups were able to report TOTAL 02 473.9605 $2,208,705 FA 
7 85 Ri wialay Mepsoeee-t i ae aaa y | 
7 10,46 nereases in igi aie tines ove! C. V. Messrele. Grew Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
7 137} In the following table, showing the 1934 1934 1933 
4 9,043 and the 1933 premium income, the names Bankers & Shippers... ...$1,167,931 $ 625,273 Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
: 13,385 of all companies in a group are listed, Pacific Fire ............. 926,923 768,233 
9 a even though some of them do not write New Jersey Fire ......... 353,885 300,057 
7 19.05 automobile business, or their business is ba RET PH ee 
7 tigi | sstomobile business, or their business fOTAL cesses B2AAR7ID 108503 AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY AND CASUALTY 
19,134 reinsured by other members of their re- aiienel 8 tides Gin 
5 . : : ationa . 
5 so Fpective groups: se ae Sun Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 
) 21,88 National Fire .......... $1,936,791 $1,838,175 
é 7,83 Home of New York Group Mechanics & Traders .... 143,876 136,550 
] 9,86 1934 1933 Transcontinental ......... 66,404 63,023 FIRE 
9,86 aaa Olan 53,023 
é 7/33 Home Insurance Co. .....$6,133,852 $4,340,491 FONE OO «0005+. casey — ” 
‘ 53 Ps Se wn cceseescn 1,294,294 828,710 TOTAI $2,213,475 $2,100,771 (Metropolitan & Suburban) 
4,99 City of New York........ 862,863 552,473 ie etd spit ‘ ies: i 
pal National Liberty ......... 397,136 410,346 Hartford Fire Group Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
4, a Baltimore American ...... 146,986 151,772 1934 1933 
| 10,833 Georgia Home ...........00 veeees Hartford Fire ..........: $1,992,311 $1,962,815 
eee DEON accsshieccse Geabae  amanadd N. Y. Underwriters ...... 37,914 35,044 
: 9,38 New Brunswick Fire .....  ...00. sc vvees Northwestern F. & M. ... 23,319 23,112 INLAND MARINE 
1,68 Mes venied bee <dsnkck  snwces Citizens of N. J. .....++ 7,325 7,352 
- str hnelge o N Mde tine thong. As rag sain oe Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
_ ON De OE ic Be cs seein 860 Kaeo’ Stonewall of Alabama..... cesses = seecce z . 
: Homestead Fire of Md... ...... ...... Queen City of Sioux Falls. 0.46.00 eee Globe & Republic Insurance Co. of America 
eR. s iiiiian ¥ TOTAL.........-+--$2,064,936 $2,032,356 
$61,488, WOU MN isiccscees $8,835,131 $6,283,792 (Continued on Page 42) 
-_ ow May, 1935... our 10th Anniversary! A fitting occasion, we feel, to express 
; appreciation to insurance brokers for their splendid recognition of our office. 
Even through depression days they have entrusted to our care a continuously 
— a increasing portion of their business. 
As in the past, our future efforts will be directed towards lightening the 
problems of brokers through service of the highest standard. We adhere 
more than ever to the belief that by helping our broker clients to grow, our 
"es own future is assured. 
~ JoHN F. Nuset, President. 
. e 
+ UNDERWRITERS 
Lue 
CA 5 a 4 ry. ~ 
SUALTY INCORPORATED 
IRE Telephone: BEekman 3-8600 
ry 
AUTOMOBILE 
—_— INLAND MARINE ‘“‘We Circle World With Protection’’ 
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ESTABLISHED 


MARK, ELLIOTT & MARK, Inc. 


UNDERWRITERS 
123 William Street 
New York 


Telephone: BEekman 3-1290 


1889 


FIRE & THEFT FIRE 


CASUALTY 


Country Wide Binding 





























B. M. CROSTHWAITE Co. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Mechanics & Traders Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


(AUTOMOBILE AND INLAND MARINE DEP’TS) 


80 William Street - 


TEL. JOHN 4-5784 


New York 


























O'HANLON REPORTS 


Edward P. O'Hanlon 


has just observed its 


First Birthday 


and desires to express appreciation for the 
fine reception and cooperation received 
from the insurance fraternity. 


* * 7 
Fully equipped to handle 
Life, Fire and Casualty Inspections 


* * * 


Main Office: | 11 John St., New York 
Branches at Newark, N. J., Jamaica, L. |., and Hartford 
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Royal-Liverpool Groups 


1934 1933 
Liverpool & London & 

Rc waneinca nme $ 539,123 $ 528,425 
Royal of Liverpool ....... 539,123 528,041 
Queen of America ....... 407,091 
ee eee 196,695 


Star of America.......... 104,169 
Prudential of G.B. (Rein- 

OT een” 2 
American & Foreign, N.Y. 59,957 64,222 
Federal Union of Illinois... 34,723 34,057 
British & Foreign Marine. 10,614 19,136 
Capital of California ...... 9,702 9,591 
Thames & Mersey Marine. 9  ...... ss eveee 

pp * pera yee $1,963,357 $1,885,364 


Fire Association Group 


1934 1933 
Fire Association ......... $1,410,632 $ 383,833 
Lumbermen’s of Pa....... 175,290 167,864 
Reliance of Philadelphia. . 133,552 10,092 
Philadelphia National 71,020 17,169 
WENN GE PR. cwidteseusd 8 conenn 10,092 





TOTAL...........-$1,790,494 $ 589,050 


Insurance Co. of North America Group 


1934 1933 
Insurance Co. of N. A. ..$1,199,459 $1,175,764 
Alliance of Philadelphia... 134,939 132,273 
Philadelphia F. & M. 74,966 73,485 
Central Fire of Baltimore. 67,469 66,137 
National Security Fire.... 22,490 22,046 
: i S| re ae $1,499,323 $1,469,705 


Chubb & Son Group 


1934 1933 
Federal of New Jersey... .$1,046,305 $1,122,660 
Alliance of London....... 187,152 200,475 
Marine of London........ 186,003 199,407 
ee Be eee 74,914 80,190 
PUNE MRis occcnawkalee $1,494,374 $1,602,732 

Loyalty Group 

1934 1933 
Firemen’s of N. J. ......$ 766,744 $ 656,448 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 197,861 212,498 
Concordia of Milwaukee.. 68,015 80,321 
National-Ben Franklin 68,014 80,321 
Girard F. & M. 68,014 80,321 
Superior Fire of Pa. 68,014 60,920 
COMME GE CN cocks seccns  kbeies 
Mechanics of Phila. ......  sccccs 17,578 
BOT Abie ccecacseccccthpeetes $1,216,407 

North British & Mercantile Group 

1934 1933 


Pennsylvania Fire ..... .-$ 382,026 $ 353,237 
North British & Mer. . 376,662 372,313 
Mercantile of America.... 192,377 179,135 
Commonwealth of N. Y. .. 190,873 187,292 
Hlomeland of America.... 85,191 68,245 

POT Absccccesvesrucc@ignetmar $8,160,222 

Pearl Group 
1934 1933 

Pearl of London.......... $ 427,413 $ 324,138 
Momarch Fire ...6:ccc00% $27,258 409,985 
Eureka-Security F, & M 309,999 230,163 


POPE Aken ccticecuenecQa SOA EIO § 


964,286 


Crum & Forster Group 


1934 1933 

Westchester Fire ....... $ 402,756 $ 397,734 
United States Fire ....... 294,918 310,355 
ON, ccc ecb asnnone 256,835 288,844 
British America ......... 65,656 61,275 
Western Assurance ...... 40,737 48,631 
Allemannia of Pa, ....... 33,149 37,775 
Southern Fire of N. C.... 27,630 21,838 
International of N, Y. 23,623 23,581 
Richmond of N. Y. ...... 8,737 9,863 

ea Vecbentawed $1,154,041 $1,199,899 


Aetna Life Group 


1934 1933 
Automobile of Hartford...$ 966,242 $ 829,634 
Standard of Hartford..... 15,944 15,761 
Oma Bit, WetOGi cscs i cecase * aweser 
5 2 ee $ 982,186 845,395 





—— a 
Aetna of Hartford Group 
1934 1933 
Aetna (Fire) Ins, Co. ....$ 869,825 $ go9 113 
World Fire & Marine..... 67,046 51,453 
Piedmont Fire ........... 17,228 13.1% 
pf Sera $ 954,099 ¢ 87370 


General of America Group 


1934 1933 
General of America....... $ 906,052 $ 306.97 
First National of America.  ...... 
WOME osicch anes $ 906,052 $ 396,97 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
1934 1933 
Springfield F. & M, .....$ 730,089) $ 682,647 
Michigan F. & M. ....... $5,818 80,30 
New England Fire... 21,471 20,078 
Sentinel Fire .... 21,471 20,078 
POPE Pecan weenie $ 858,849 $ 803,103 
American Group 
1934 1933 
American of Newark...... $ 808,817 $ 759,64 
Columbia of Dayton, O.... 25,228 26,77 
PB ona cia aeaaeases 12,614 13,385 } 
iat |) Serer $ 846,659 $ 799.2); 


National Union Group 
1934 1933 
National eee $ 840,865 $ 734,507 


Birmingham of Pittsburgh. 


Union, 


POTAL.c6 ci ccicres® CABRES F 7M 


Commercial Union Group 


1934 1933 
Commercial Union, Eng..$ 261,144 $ 234,553 
American Central ........ 147,921 132,859 
err rs 93,135 83,65. 
I ore et warsaiaceaen $2,178 73,8! 
Union of London......... 67,568 60,689 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 52,959 47,567 
British General .......... 25,567 22,963 


PONE Mes acca een $ 7 


Tokio Group 


1934 1933 

Petese BE: OB Be scciccvcce $ 410,504 $ 388,16 
Standard of New York.... 315,070 292,857 
Be PONE siciecwkernecuce ‘sesene ee 
TOT AR oc cccascces F554 9 


Great American Group 


1934 1933 
Great Amezican ......... $ 537,332 $ 494,5 
American Alliance ....... 75,326 50,834 
Rochester American ...... 30,781 19,096 
Detroit Fire & Marine.... 21,247 38, 1l¢ 
County Fire of Pa. ...... 13,816 12,718 
Massachusetts Fire & M.. 10,637 19,058 


North Carolina Home..... 


American Nat'l of Ohio... ...... 
POPE Milles osacesander $ 689,139 $ 634,39 
Glens Falls Group 
1934 1933 
Glens Falls ......:.2s.2.:$ 582,511 $ Si 
Commerce of Glens Falls. 97 981 78,283 
i | Sree $ 680,492 $ 592,34 
London Assurance Group 
1934 1933 
London Assurance ....... $ 462,464 $ 360,63 
Manhattan F. & M. ..... 130,211 95,00" 
Union Fire, A. & Gen’l. .. 63,784 43,60 


PUES oe conveaees $ 656,459 $ 499,90 


Phoenix of Hartford Group 









1934 1933 

Phoenix of Hartford...... $ 349,519 $ 334,58 

Connecticut Fire ........ 210,916 201,90! 

Equitable Fire & Marine.. 42,183 40,38! 

Great Eastern, Wh. Plains. 5,423 4,998 

Minneapolis Fire & M.... = «.+++- eee 
Central States Fire.......  sscoce 
Retailers Fire, Okla. City.  .....- 

nnn 

oe | ee $ 608,041 $ 5818? 
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Group 
1933 


$ 682,647 
80,30) 
20,078 


20,078 


$ 803,103 


1933 
$ 759,646 
26,77 
13,385 


$ 799,80): 


1933 
$ 734,507 


$ 734,5 


1933 
360,638 
95,66 

43,603 


499,90. 


1933 
334,58 
201,907 
40,38! 
4,998 
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nae = a = — —— = a sonfigesigchciatalgescapm yas 
London & Lancashire Group Agricultural Group 
1934 1933 : 1934 1933 
é : Agricultural ......0cccce $ 402,962 $ 473,734 
London & Lancashire.....$ 367,181 $ 337,332 Empire State ...... 44,774 52,180 e 1 ~ 
Orient of Hartford....... 108,531 137,808 : ervice for BROKERS and AGENTS 
Law Union & Rock...... 65,209 62,493 TOTAL, 0 vi0s00s00% $ 447,736 $ 525,914 
Safeguard of N. , eA 55,353 38,094 
Standard Marine ......-. 9,568 15,955 
rr epee ee Phoenix of London Group 
TOTAL. «i 26 00s000 $ 605,842 $ 591,677 1934 1933 
Phoenix of London...... $ 229,130 $ 239,275 AU I OMOBILE 
United Firemen’s, Phila... 63,647 66,465 
Corroon & Reynolds Group Imperial of New York... 59,404 62,010 AND 
1934 1933 Columbia of New Jersey.. 46,675 48,741 
= ; ifs Union Marine & General.. 25,459 26,586 
American Equitable, N.Y.$ 189,819 $ 119,623 cticinsieanenine as ( ASI JAI | Y 
Glob2 & Republic of Am.. 126,239 76,961 0 er $ 424,315 $ 443,077 
New York Fire F 93,307 56,884 , 
Knickerbocker ef The Bexes 68,608 42,843 
Merchants & Manufacturers 64,492 39,317 Merchants of N. Y. Group 
gra: age TEA 1934 1933 
mat Fea Fas yoo a se wus ia he | HIENRY V. MURPHY 
Washington Assurance ... 68,405 75,654 . 
Royal Exchange Group TOUR scccssicves $ 408,006 $ 416,207 AGENCY 
1934 1933 
Royal Exchange Assur. ..$ 539,123 $ 528,041 Caledonian Group 102 Maiden Lane, New York 
Provident of New Hamp... 18 36 1934 1933 
— Tt nage ae Caledonian of Scotland...$ 331,133 $ 477,670 Telephone 
TOTAL... .. eee ees $ 539,141 $ 538,077 Netherlands ............% 51,570 74,185 BEekman 3-3069 
Caledoniam-Aamerieae 2.255 0 cecevs  -e¢eecs 
Providence Washington Group NB irixeceas ..$ 382,703 $ 551,855 
1934 1933 
Providence Washington ..$ 480,258 $ 424,999 Rhode Island Group . 5; 
Anchor of Rhode Island.. 38,385 34,869 1934 1933 N Ow In Oo ur N ew an d 
= : . ee Rhode Polemd wccccciccces $ 211,632 $ 188,379 
POTAL..... 0-00 ees $ 518,643 $ 459,868 Merchants of Providence... 141,088 131,141 | t 
“Lt | Ae ae $ 352,720 $ 319,520 g q 
Boston-Old Colony Group 
1934 1933 Frank & DuBois Group 
Boston hig gue dale mr ercieom ele $ 361,058 $ 378,214 1934 1933 
Se SE Scweascccenes 127,775 112,727 a eee $ 239,220 $ 190,756 
: London & Provincial...... 47,844 38,151 
fora 2 waa evo emt yPmesh “2 0 TST ANE UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
oO. ¢ | ere 312,136 266,305 ° ° 
ie Qian $ $ 266,30 S. NEWBERGER, PRES 
1934 1933 Atl ~o G 
Sun Insurance Office..... $ 343,680 $ 336,444 tas © ica cain 
Patriotic of America...... 66,258 63,615 1934 1933 AGENTS 
Sun Underwriters, N. Y... 55,252 56,701 Atlas of London.......... $ 259,609 $ 235,981 
, a eae Albany of New York...... 48,991 44,390 A bil 4 { d MA ° 
free $ 465,190 $ 456,760 kes. See . utomo | e n an arine 
Pers caanecdades $ 308,600 $ 280,371 
Hanover Fire Group Dubuque F. & M. Group Ht John Street 
1934 1933 1934 1933 New York City 
Hanover Fire of N. Y...$ 464,326 $ 432,079 Dubuque Fire & Marine..$ 241,719 $ 187,510 
Fulton Fire of N. Y.0.0. 00 cccece cae aee National Reserve ........ 44,107 14,475 , Telephone BEekman 3-6080-1-2 
(| nena aera $ 464,326 $ 432,079 po) ae $ 285,836 $ 201,985 


























581,875 





“Many Happy Renewals” | 


' —the Tenth Anniversary 


; 


In May we will round out a decade of 
service to Insurance Brokers . . . ten 
years of steadfast adherence to the idea 
that our success can only be reflected 


in the success of the brokers we serve. 


WwW 


White & Camby, Inc. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. Phone Vanderbilt 3-1853 
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Security of New Haven Group 


1934 1933 
Security of New Haven S 223. $ 240,801 
East & West 
LOTAI $ 225,255 $ 240,801 
Northern of London Group 
1934 1933 
Northern of London $ 190,274 $ 192,316 
London & Scottis! 23,882 20,448 
TOTAI . $ 214,156 $ 212,764 
Scottish Union & Nat'l. Group 
1934 1933 
Scottish Union & National$ 204,182 $ 186,484 
Central Union of N. J 
American Union of N. ¥ 
Maritime of Liverpool 
POTAI ‘ $ 204,182 $ 186,484 








New Hampshire Group 


1934 1933 
New Hampshire Fire $ 120,771 $ 114,143 
Granite State 32,240 30,647 
rOTAL jaar ae $ 153,011 $ 144,799 


J. S. Frelinghuysen Group 


1934 1933 
American Home Fire.....$ 126,765 $ 139,931 
er er ee 
(i359 | ee ocoeem B26765 & 190,931 
Norwich Union Group 
1934 1933 
Norwich Union $ 55,892 $¢ 59,246 
Eagle Fire of N. Y 13,562 10,197 


rOTAL perce cia 


* Not included; under 


69,454 $ 69,443 


separate management. 


Auto Liability Writings 


1934 Net Premiums for Stock Carriers Doing Business in New 
York State Total $151,336,631; Only Slightly 


Below Previous Year 


Automobile liability insurance, one of 
the major lines in this field and consist- 
ently a big business builder, annually 
produces in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000,000 in net premium volume for stock 
insurance companies. As the official 
country-wide figures of the New York 
Insurance Department presented below 
indicate the past year for companies writ- 
ing the line in New York State proved 


to be no exception to this estimate. The 
total was $151,336,631 for 1934 as com- 
pared with $154,566,467 for 1933 which 


latter figure includes more than $3,000,- 
000 of business done by the Consolidated 
Indemnity and Concord Casualty & Sure- 
ty. Since both of these companies have 
folded up, it can therefore be accurately 
said that the 1934 total was only slightly 
below the 1933 writings. The companies 
in order of their premium standing fol- 
low: 


1934 1933 
Travelers Ins. Co $ 15,110,548 $ 14,384,926 
Hartford Accident 8,454,396 8,313,098 
Employers’ Liability 8,246,108 8,507,473 
General Accident .... 7,803,862 7,432,292 
U. S. Fid. & Guar... 6,109,164 5,853,510 
4,903,654 


American Auto, ...... 5,730,841 


Aetna Life 559,490 6,353,328 


Fidelity & Casualty.. 5,135,687 5,099,642 
Maryland Casualty ,977,782 4,246,329 
Globe Indemnity .. 4,753,485 4,912,171 
Aetna Casualty & Sur ,010,443 3,340,191 
Royal Indemnity . 983,928 3,977,611 
New Amsterdam ... 3,729,325 3,935,426 

3,969,559 


,374,980 
342,023 
3,301,894 
,168,864 
3,118,571 


2,365,692 
3,111,078 
3,238,876 
2,168,603 
2,811,144 


Employers Reinsurance 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Zurich 

European 


General 


4 
4 
4 
3 
‘ 3 
Indemnity of N. A.... 3,415,091 
3 
3 
3 
3 
Continental Casualty.. 3 


Ocean Accident ..... .954,333 3,077,170 
American Motorists .. 2,695,592 2,197,482 
Standard Accident ... 2,559,496 3,703,583 
Great American Ind. 2,412,935 2,207,214 
Sun Indemnity ...... 2,182,238 1,918,424 
London Guar. & Acc’t 2,135,772 2,168,114 
Century Indemnity... 2,023,164 2,001,752 
Glens Falls Indemnity. 1,964,388 2,072,980 
Metropolitan Casualty. 1,770,562 1,986,132 
American Employers 1,738,238 1,633,673 


Preferred Accident 1,708,606 1,658,640 


Commercial Casualty.. 1,610,502 2,062,989 
U. S. Guarantee...... 1,593,726 1,614,012 
I ee aoa weet e 1,587,628 1,568,676 
U. S. Casualty 1,386,979 1,508,052 


1,233,665 
1,193,483 
1,135,174 


1,113,294 


1,429,069 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 
SJankers Indemnity... 


London & Lanc. Ind.. 


1,022,277 


General Reinsurance. . 1,104,087 1,047,449 
Keystone Auto Club.. 1,095,646 1,139,774 
Eagle Indemnity ..... 1,046,064 1,163,032 
Manufacturers Cas. Pa. 1,037,982 631,463 
Phoenix Indemnity . 1,003,889 1,108,522 
Norwich Union Indem 885,819 1,139,101 
St. Paul-Mercury 853,348 797,386 
Home Indemnity os 821,059 888,372 
Standard Sur. & Ca 781,161 712,094 
American Surety 773,617 762,404 
Car & General 722,915 795,929 


New York Casualty. . 
Citizens Casualty 
Merchants Ind., 


676,718 671,507 


599,973 775,842 


m: 3. 575,383 


528,685 


Yorkshire Indemnity. . 508,319 630,002 
American Reinsurance 505,478 448,786 
Universal Indemnity.. 389,129 291,581 
Travelers Indemnity. . 359,593 319,779 
National Casualty... 248,272 199,991 
Protective Indemnity 120,297 125,899 
First Reinsurance 56,450 206,672 
Prov. Acc’t & W. C 5,068 5,388 
Columbia Casualty.... 99 —34 

TOTALS .$151,336,631 $151,435,480 





| Casualty Company Groups 





Casualty company group writings of 
auto liability insurance appear below with 
the Travelers Group in the lead on net 
premium volume for both 1933 and 1934. 
For the most part the totals show a slight 


reduction last year as compared with 
1933. 
Travelers Group 
1934 1933 
Travelers Ins. Co........$15,110,548 $14,384,926 
Travelers Indemnity 319,779 


359,593 


rOTAL .$15,470,141 $14,704,705 












| + fir 

y. FS SVT 
Employers’ Group 

1934 1933 
$8,246,108 $8,507,473 
1,738,238 1,633,673 


Employers’ Liability ..... 


American Employers 


yi ig f | re er $9,984,346 $10,141,146 


Royal-Liverpool Groups 
1934 1933 





Globe Indemnity ........ $4,753,485 $4,912,171 
Royal Indemnity ......... 3,983,928 3,977,611 
Eagle Indemnity ........ 1,046,064 1,163,032 
PS ee $9,783,477 $10,052,814 
Aetna Life Group 

1934 1933 
ee: BE 640s sdsanseas $5,559,490 $6,353,328 
Aetna Casualty & Surety... 4,010,443 3,340,191 
1° i 6 | PRRs $9,569,933 $9,693,519 

New Amsterdam Group 

1934 1933 

New Amsterdam ........$3,729,325 $3,935,425 


Se a eee 1,386,979 1,508,052 
S| Sree $5,116,304 $5,443,478 
Loyalty Group 
1934 1933 
Metropolitan Casualty ...$1,770,562 $1,986,135 
Commercial Casualty ..... 1,610,502 2,062,989 
DEER ccsvcccnsed $3,381,064 $4,049,124 
Continental Casualty Group 
1934 1933 
Continental Casualty . -$3,118,571 $2,811,144 
National Casualty 248,272 199,991 








(i) | Seer $3,366,843 $3,011,135 
Phoenix of London Group 
1934 1933 
London Guarantee & Acc’t$2,135,772 $2,168,114 
Phoenix Indemnity ...... 1,003,889 1,108,522 
Norwich Union Indemnity . " 
2 9 Rear $3,139,661 $3,276,636 
Commercial Union Group 
1934 1933 
Ocean Accident .. -$2,954,333 $3,077,170 
Columbia Casualty ree aueces 
TOTAL...........-$2,954,432 $3,077,170 
Preferred Accident Group 
1934 1933 
Preferred Accident . ..$1,708,606 $1,658,640 
Protective Indemnity 120,297 125,899 


: | |) ee . $1,828,903 $1,784,539 
American Surety Group 
1934 1933 
American Surety ........ $ 773,617 $ 762,404 


New York Casualty 676,718 671,507 


Lf ee $1,450,335 $1,433,911 
* Not included, being under separate manage- 
ment. 





Specializing in AUTOMOBILE Insurance 








Our automobile policyholders have been enjoying 
15% return dividends for the past 19 years 








SECURITY... 


Telephone 
JOhn 4-2153 





SERVICE... 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
R. B. DUTT, President 


New York Office: 62 JOHN STREET 


SAVING... 


Cc. J. JAIXEN, 
Resident Manager 
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. « « for the 


PROTECTION 


of American 
Motorists abroad 


Full-coverage insurance of American: 
owned automobiles abroad is one of the 
many facilities provided by the AIU 
insurance services, for the protection of 
American properties in the foreign 
field . . . and the first of its kind to be 
issued by American Insurance Com 


panies worldwide. 


American policies covering all risks and 
a wide spread net-work of resident 
agents, organized throughout practi’ 
cally every country in the world, are 
among the many conveniences provided 


with these policies. 
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plete information of the low-cost prem 


Write or call for com 


ums and comprehensive clauses included 


in this essential protection. 
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80 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
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A complete unit for protection that encircle 
the globe—complete facilities for handling 
fire and allied lines of insurance for 
AMERICAN-OWNED 
FOREIGN PROPERTIES 
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WHAT PRICE SELECTIVITY? 


How Best to Check Against Undesirable Automobile Risks 
Brought Out Into Open; Interviewing Car Owners 
Personally May Be One Solution 


By T.. Y. Beams 


Sup't Compensation and Liability Dep't, Royal Indemnity 


The selection of risks for automobile 
bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility insurance on private passenger 
cars is becoming an increasingly import- 
ant problem in view of the rising trend 
of automobile accidents and _ fatalities 
during the past vear and its consequent 
effect upon casualty company loss ratios. 
In approaching this question I must con- 
fess, first of all, that I have no panacea 
or cure-all for the many conditions which 
combine to make proper selection diffi- 
cult and uncertain. I am also aware that 
recommended cures have often proved 
worse than the diseases they were in- 
tended to eradicate. I plan only to bring 
certain factors out into the open and 
give expression to certain thoughts which 
have occurred to me in studying a com- 
plicated and important problem. 

In the past, many companies have re- 
lied largely upon their producers to se- 
lect risks for them. A reasonably ex- 
tended survey has convinced me that this 
may not always be done with safety. 
It is unfortunately true that some pro- 
ducers either do not fully appreciate 
their obligation or do not have the time 
or means to check risks for which they 
obtain insurance. A 


Direct-With-Insured Inspections by 
Reporting Agencies 

As a check against undesirable risks, 
most of the companies have for years 
availed themselves, to.a greater or lesser 
extent, of the services of confidential 
reporting agencies. 

he more representative reporting 
agencies have saved the companies the 
loss of thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars through reports which have caused 
the companies to reject or cancel insur- 
ance before accidents occurred. It is, 
therefore, with regret that I am forced 
to admit that for quite a while T have 
not been fully satisfied with reports from 
agencies based upon information obtain- 
ed from persons other than the insured 
or members of his household. 

Perhaps selection could be made more 
effectively if the insured and others who 
frequently drive his car were seen and 
interrogated as well as checked through 
other sources. It would also seem ad- 
visable to have new risks checked before 
surance is issued or the company bound 
im any way. I know of more than a few 
cases where risks were held binding 
pending investigation and heavy losses 
Were incurred before report had been 
received and cancellation effected. In 
view of the fact that many things might 
happen to undermine risks, which were 
at One time acceptable, it would appear 
desirable to check those previously in- 
sured at least every two or three years. 

better results are not obtained 
through the efforts of producers and re- 
Porting agencies, the companies may 
ave to arrange for investigation and 
check of risks by their own employes or 

y employes or an organization over 
Which they have supervision and control. 

Remove Unfit from Roads 
wan Poa of risks for insurance 
to deo’, much easier if only those fitted 

h Five were permitted by law to do so 
Is, however, is not the case. Faulty 


and Eagle Indemnity 


and inadequate laws and improper and 
lax enforcement thereof permit many to 
drive cars although they may be unfitted 
physically, mentally, morally, temper- 
mentally or otherwise to do so. It is a 
safe bet that if more of the unfit were 
removed and kept from the road, acci- 
dent frequency and severity and losses 
arising out of accidents would be re- 
duced. The reduction in the losses would 
naturally result in a reduction in insur- 
ance rates. It behooves us as insurance 
men and as citizens to do all we possibly 
can to bring about better law: and bet- 
ter enforcement thereof. 

At the present time less than one-third 
of the private passenger cars in use are 
covered by insurance and it is generally 
conceded that a high percentage of the 
uninsured or inadequately insured car 
owners are preferred risks who have 
never had to pay a claim for damages 
growing out of an automobile accident. 
What may be done to persuade these 
preferred risks to buy insurance? 

Even $5,000/$10,000 Limits Not Adequate 

Although much has been done along 
such lines, there is no doubt but that 
greater effort along educational and so- 
licitation lines will prove helpful. Per- 
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haps we should all advertise more and 
give more people a chance to say “yes.” 

A little over a year ago several com- 
panies announced a policy with $2,500 
$5,000 limits to be issued at a premium 
10% lower than the charge for the stand- 
ard ($5,000/$10,000) limits. Only a com- 
paratively few such policies have been 
written. The best available statistics in- 
dicated that a greater discount could not 
be allowed for the lower limits and the 
reduced price has not proved sufficiently 
attractive. Beyond that, it has been gen- 
erally believed that even $5,000/$10,000 
limits are not adequate protection. In 
this connection it will be observed that 
the legislators of the states enacting 
financial responsibility laws have consid- 
ered $5,000/$10,000 limits as the minimum 
amounts necessary to establish so-called 
financial responsibility. 

Certain companies have attempted to 
attract preferred risks by adopting poli- 
cies affording a limited coverage and pro- 
viding a reduced premium. While it is 
admitted that such polices may afford 
the required protection for certain risks, 
a number of cases have arisen wherein 
insurance did not apply. It is the thought 
of many that advantages which might 
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otherwise accrue are often offset by mis- 
understandings, confusion and dissatis- 
faction arising after an accident. It 
should also be borne in mind that pub- 
lic opinion is largely in favor of insur- 
ance which contemplates the interests of 
legitimate claimants as well as policy- 
holders. 

There are undoubtedly a great many 
who belicve that a substantial number 
of uninsured or inadequately insured car 
owners of the preferred type would buy 
insurance if they were offered a lower 
rate or a merit discount. There are 
many who contend that after due al- 
lowance is made for rate levels, trends, 
legal situation, racketeering, ete., the 
character, habits, environment, driving 
ability and accident record of a given 
individual should have a bearing on the 
premium charged that individual. 


Problem Not Yet Solved 


The question naturally arises as to how 
we may best distinguish between risks 
There have been many attempts to meet 
the issue and there are several plans in 
use at the present time. I have ‘had 
an opportunity to review most of these 
plans and although I recognize and pay 
tribute to all who are trying to solve 
the problem, I am not satisfied that any 
of the plans are even substantially sat- 
isfactory. 

As respects the use of business classi- 
fications for rating purposes, I might say 
that the studies I have made indicate 
that this is not satisfactory as individu- 
als in a given business and thcir driving 
records differ widely. 

The use of mileage as the determining 
factor is frequently recommended. All 
other things being equal, mileage may 
well be used but other things are fre- 
quently unequal. I have found in the 
reviews I have made that there is ap- 
parently a larger percentage of good 
risks amongst those who travel from 
6,000 to 8,000 miles a vear than amongst 
those who travel! for example, from 2,000 


to 3.000 or from 30,000 to 40,000 miles 
a year. 

It has also been recommended that 
premium take into consideration the 
number of persons who may use the 


insured car. Check reveals that in many 


cases a car used by more people shows 
less mileage than a car used by fewer 
people 

It is encouraging to know that com- 
mittees of the National Bureau of Casu- 
altv & Surety Underwriters are making 
a very comprehensive study of the rat 
ing of automobile risks for the purpose 


of evolving and adopting the best pos- 
sible plan. It is hoped that a plan will 
be announced at a reasonably early date 
In this connection it will be observed 
that anv plan to be effective must be 
practical and workable and it must be 
honestly and efficiently applied 
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(COMPREHENSIVE AUTO POLICIES 


By Walton H. Griffith 


Manager, Automobile Department 


America Fore Companies 


As we enter the second quarter of 
1935 automobile insurance specialists are 
busily checking over the results of the 
first three months during which nearly 
a million new automobiles were manu- 
factured. Almost all of these motor cars 
were delivered to individual purchasers 
and with the manufacturers’ schedules 
calling for an output in April of over 
400,000 cars, unless some unforeseen de- 
velopments change the picture 1935 pro- 
duction promises to run well ahead of 
1934. Continuing the trend toward lower 
priced cars, which commenced several 
years ago, we find over 90% of the 1935 
production is in the groups listing under 
$1,000, which results in an average new 
car value of approximately $825. 

On April 30, new cars, valued at more 
than a billion dollars had been sold in the 
United States, mostly on installment 
plans, and insurance had been placed to 
protect this tremendous investment. A 
number of the important finance com- 
panies are now extending the protection 
on financed cars to include practically all 
physical damage, some are continuing to 
insure against fire and theft only, but all 
finance companies are paying a great 
deal more attention to collision insurance 
with the result that most finance insur- 
ance plans today call for hooking up a 
deductible form of collision insurance 
with what was formerly required and a 
million more motorists are being edu- 
cated to the value of collision cover. 

Educating Car Owners to Collision 

Insurance 


Automobile insurance companies and 
agents who write all lines of automobile 
insurance are definitely interested in this 
situation. Although many companies and 
most agents do not participate in the 
insurance while cars are being bought 
on time payments, these same instalment 
purchasers are prospective clients for re- 
newal of their insurance protection when 
the cars are fully paid for and in most 
cases the car owner wants to continue 
the the same kinds of protection carried 
while he was buying the car. 

The depreciated value of the year old 
cars often permits the addition of such 
protection as towing and emergency ser- 
vice expense (which is not usually re- 
quired under financed car insurance 
plans) and a broadening of the other 
protection without increasing the first- 
year cost to the car owner, and if col- 
lision insurance has been required under 
the deferred payment plan, the car owner 
is usually willing to continue this kind 
of protection. This means that this year 
nearly 2,500,000 cars which were sold and 
insured during 1934 under deferred pay- 
ment plans will be available for insurance. 
This number of prospects will be in- 
creased by those clients each agent finds 
who pay cash for their cars, plus those 
“on-time” buyers who can be persuaded 
to arrange with the finance company for 
the insurance to be furnished by the local 
agent. 

Comprehensive Sales Increasing 

In August, 1934. the comprehensive 
automobile policy (often called all-risk) 
was first made generally available on a 
basis permitting full coverage against all 


WALTON H. 


GRIFFITH 


perils excepting collision and _ upset 
Agents everywhere found this policy 
saleable and confirming the opinion of 
those automobile underwriters who had 
long advocated this form, car owners 
welcomed it as affording protectton 
against many hazards at slight increase 
in cost over the customary fire and thefi 
covers. A number of prominent compa- 
nies assisted in the introduction of the 
new form by furnishing agents with ex- 
planatory policy stickers and advertising 
circulars, while their fieldmen broadcast 
the many advantages of the improved 
policy. 

Agents who had been covering their 
clients against the time-honored combi- 
nation of fire and theft quickly realized 
that this new comprehensive was the 
answer to a salesman’s prayer, and com- 
menced definite plans to increase their 
income by substituting the comprehen- 
sive policy for more restricted covers. 
They quickly perceived that insuring a 
client’s car under the revised compre- 
hensive form extended full coverage 
against many kinds of damage which 
would not have been insured against be- 
fore and as agents they recognized the 
importance of being able to make pay- 
ment for many different claims which 
could only have been regretfully turned 
down under the ordinary fire and theft 
covers. 

Without reducing the car owner’s pro- 
tection against such hazards as fire, theft, 
pilferage, windstorm, hail and other out- 
standing perils, the new comprehensive 
form covers against such things as: theft 
by persons in the car owner’s household 
or service, flood damage from tides, salt- 
water, rain, sleet or snow, sandstorms, 
malicious mischief, vandalism, scorching, 
staining or spotting of upholstery or fin- 
ish, breakage of glass through slamming 
of doors or throwing of stones or balls, 
breakage of door handles or tire locks 
due to attempted thefts; in fact, almost 
every risk which might cause physical 





damage to the car other than the few 
contingencies considered uninsurable. 

Damage from collision or upset was 
purposely excluded from the revised 
comprehensive cover, in order to hold 
down the cost, but agents and compa- 
nies are finding that many car owners 
today realize the importance of collision 
insurance. So by adding a deductible 
form of collision to the full cover com- 
prehensive, the car owner secures a rea- 
sonable cost and knows he can look to 
his insurance whenever his car is dam- 
aged, without having to stand any of the 
loss himself except the deductible amount 
when a collision occurs. Those car own- 
ers who carried collision insurance under 
their finance insurance covers are par- 
ticularly good prospects for this protec- 
tion when their cars are paid for since 
they realize that the finance company 
would not have insisted upon this kind 
of protection unless convinced the haz- 
ard of serious damage was a real one. 

Comprchensive Aids Selling Collision 

Not only those car owners who have 
previously been protected against colli- 
sion damage while their cars were being 
paid for, but most other car owners to- 
day have had good reason to note the 
steady increase in collision accidents de- 
spite increased safety efforts by munici- 
pal and state authorities. Increased con- 
gestion on through highways inadequate 
to safely accommodate speeds of 60 to 
85 miles per hour, driving while under 
the influence of legalized (in most states) 
intoxicants, reckless driving by youth- 
ful motorists always “in a hurry”; these 
and a dozen other causes have brought 
home to practically every motorist the 
foolishness of expecting the most care- 
ful driver to be free from the chance 
of serious accidents. Most drivers today 
have intimate knowledge of a dozen seri- 
ous collisions which they have witnessed 
or which have happened to friends who 
could not avoid the results of the other 
fellow’s folly. They know that any time 
may sce their own car smashed through 
no fault of theirs, so naturally they are 
responsive to collision insurance. 

Right there is where the alert acent 
who is giving his clients the comprehen- 
sive protection gets his chance. When 
delivering his policy, he impresses upon 
his client the fact that his new policy 
covers against everything except colli- 
sion. A little iudicious salesmanship wil! 
induce the client to ask, “Well, how 
much more does it cost to insure against 
collision?” From which point it should 
be relatively easy to proceed to a sale 
of an appronriate deductible form of col- 
lision and the increased volume of colli- 
sion beine written in conjunction with 
comprehensive nolicies demonstrates the 
truth of this theory. 

Many agents realize that the compre- 
hensive policies offer golden opportuni- 
ties to increase their premium income, 
while providing their clients with more 
complete protection. When losses occur, 
this all-risk form enables agents to bet- 
ter serve their clients and helps main- 
tain the relations that hold and build un 
business from clients who have been well 
taken care of when a loss came along. 


Forms Adaptable to All Pocketbooks 
There is a form of comprehensive pol- 
icy adaptable to any car owner’s needs 





MAKE SALES EASIER 


and pocketbook. The motor-car owne 
who does not have to count the cost cap 
secure full coverage against all insurabk 
risks, including collision and upset. The 
man who must limit his expenditure for 
insurance will find various combinations 
which can be had at lower prices, and 
most car owners will be satisfied with 
a deductible form of collision cover, 

In addition to providing broader and 
better protection for the car owners, the 
revised comprehensive form presents q 
strong appeal to agents and company 
men who have watched with dismay the 
increasing complexity of automobile ip. 
surance under the system where each 
coverage had to be sold separately. Un. 
til this new comprehensive policy be- 
came available, it was too easy for the 
car owner to look over a list of ten 
or fifteen separate perils, and decide he 
did not need to insure against a number 
of them. All too often the car owner's 
choice omitted a peril from which a los 
was suffered during the period of the 
policy. 

By combining practically all the insur- 
able perils in one sales package, the com- 
rrehensive policies minimize the chance 
of an agent having to tell his client “you 
didn’t buy protection against that,” and 
make it easier for the agent to concen- 
trate on the sale of complete protection 
to each and every client instead of deal- 
ing with individual variations. Mam 
agents are already advocating the sale 
of “automobile insurance” as a far bet- 
ter proposition for both car owner and 
companies, and by this thev mean the 
full cover comprehensive, with or with 
out collision. 

Trend Toward Simplification 


From the rapid progress that has been 
made with the comprehensive policies in 
all parts of the country it appears not 
improbable that this improved form of 
automobile insurance will gradually sup- 
plant the old fire and theft and individual 
perils forms. It can be written for a 
stated amount of liability, or with an ac- 
tual cash value limit, and permits the 
addition of other insurance which does 
not cover physical damage to the cat 
(towing or emergency expense, property 
damage, loss of use) or can be combined 
with the casualty covers so as to include 
all needed forms of automobile insurance 
under a single policy. 

Such a development would simplify the 
fire companies’ handling of automobile 
insurance, reduce the cost of statistical 
records now necessary and make for ea 
ier presentation of rates and premiums. 
If coupled with a reduction in the to 
numerous territorial split-ups now shown 
in the rate manuals, it would make things 
much easier for the agents and brokers 
who sell protection to their clients and 
would quite probably produce a better 
premium income while providing @ 
owners with the broadest and most com 
plete uniform protection. ’ 

Results this year are being studied by 
alert agents and company underwriters 
in the hopes of making any improve 
ments which will assist in spreading the 
use of these all-risk policies. and fh 
favorable acceptance of this liberalize’ 
complete cover by the car owning public 
will hasten the substitution of the com 
prehensive policy for less liberal forms 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. J 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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The conservative investment policy and the consistent underwriting 
practice of these companies have enabled them to afford unquestioned 
security to their policyholders and maximum service to their agents 
right through the depression. 


With the more encouraging outlook, their sound financial position now, as 
heretofore, warrants the full confidence of policyholders and agents. 


The Companies of the “L & L” Group were among the pioneers in 
automobile insurance, and for more than twenty years their Automobile 
Departments have maintained an enviable reputation for outstanding 


service. 
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Departmental Offices at — 
Hartford, New York, 


Chicago and San Franciso 
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SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY of 
INSURANCE COMPANI 


How the Home 


Street 


Security Through Educational Activities 


and Local Offices of Companies Can Promote 


Directed 


To Policyholders and Others 


By Robert 1. Catlin 


Vice-President, Aetna Casualty © Surety 


first of all 
companies 
rather than 


It seems to me we should 
consider why the casualty 
should promote street safety 
how they can. 

Looking at the proposition solely from 
a dollars and cents point of view, cas- 
ualty insurance companies cannot ignore 
the problem of street and highway safe- 
y. This is likewise true of life insurance 
companies. 

The reduction and elimination of acci- 
dents is vitally essential to both casualty 
and life insurance companies regardless 
of whether you view the matter from 
an economic or a humanitarian stand- 
point. 


From Economic Standpoint 


the higher the cost of 
any class of insurance, the fewer possible 
buyers. Vice versa, every dollar of re- 
duction in the cost of the insurance pol- 
icy widens the school of prospective and 
eligible purchasers. 

No better example can be cited than 
the automotive industry. Do you imagine 
the automobile industry could have suc- 
ceeded in placing more than 26,000,000 
cars in operation in this country in 
such a short space of time had it not 
found ways and means to gradually re- 
duce the cost to purchasers without sac- 
rificing quality ? 

Street and highway accidents and the 
cost of settling the claims and suits aris- 
ing therefrom are the primary raw ma- 
terials that control the cost of many 
lines of insurance, particularly such cas- 
ualty lines as automobile and accident. 
In building up the premium dollar, first 
consideration must be given to the pre 
portion of that dollar to be used for the 
administration and settlement of claims 
and suits. Unquestionably, the marked 
upward trend in the frequency and se- 
verity of automobile accidents, especially 
the severity, is reflected in the increasing 
number of claims and suits which the 
casualty insurance companies are receiv- 
ing. Insurance company claim files clear- 
ly show a marked increase in accident 
severity and we firmly believe this to be 
primarily due to excessive speed or, put- 
ting it another way, the inability of the 
average operator to drive the newer 
lighter cars at the speed at which they 
are built to go. 


Economically, 


Greater Evidence of Claim-mindedness 


The trend in the automobile accident 
situation also tends to produce greater 
evidence of claim-mindedness on the part 
of the public as well as to accentuate 
ambulance chasing and fraudulent under- 
takings on the part of some lawyers and 
doctors. Combating illegitimate the ex 
cessive claims represents one of the ma- 
ior problems confrontine the casualty 
insurance companies today 

The stability of an insurance company 
depends upon its ability to collect a suf- 
ficient sum of money to enable it to 
properly administer the settlement of 
legitimate claims. Therefore, if by rea- 
son of an increase in the frequency and 





severity of automobile accidents there is 
created situation necessitating the in- 
surance companies paying more money 
to legitimate claimants, the only answer 
is for the companies to collect more 
money from policyholders and this means 
higher rates or premiums. 
Automobile Liability Rates 

To give some idea of the effect of the 
situation upon automobile liability rates, 
let me say that in the past five years 
there has been an increase of 22% on the 
average countrywide. Private passenger 
automobiles coming in~ the lower list 
price group have sustained an increase 
of 46%. Private cars in the medium- 
priced group have increased 14% and 
those in the higher-priced group have 
increased 9% during the past five years. 
While most of the underwriters believe 
we have reached the saturation point in 
the matter of automobile liability rates, 
we recognize that unless something can 
be done to correct the trend of automo- 
bile street and highway accidents, and 
especially from the standpoint of the se- 
verity of accidents, it will be necessary 
to move the rates still higher. This is 
a very important question because we no 
longer recognize automobile insurance as 
a luxury but rather as an absolute ne- 
cessity and this is particularly true in 
view of the widespread enactment of au- 
tomobile financial responsibility laws. 
Furthermore, looking at the situation 
which has existed during the past five 
years, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of balancing on the one hand an 
increasing cost of a necessity as against 
a reduced buying power on the part of 
the average citizen. That is why I stress 
the necessity of our considering the 
street and highway accident problem 
from an economic point of view. 


From the Humanitarian Standpoint 

Looking at the proposition from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint, I believe every re- 
sponsible insurance company recognizes 
the fundamental principle of conserving 
in every possible way—life and peer 
erty. One of the most regrettable thing 
about the present situation is the increas- 
ing tendency for us to allow the wastage 
of both without doing a great deal re 
lectively to stem the tide. 

Unfortunately, the rank and file of 
casualty insurance companies and agents, 
and again I believe this is true of the 
life insurance companies, have not caught 
the true significance of the situation, nor 
a proper slant upon the need of doing 
something about it. While certain com- 
panies are carrying on splendid work, 
there is a growing need of extending both 
interest and activity all along the line. 
Notwithstanding the fact there are great- 
er possibilities of coordination between 
insurance companies than agents—due 
primarily to the element of competition- 
I do believe the companies should and 
can do more towards challenging agents 
{o recognize the economic question in- 
volved and having done so, lend their 
whole-hearted support along with other 





interests in correcting conditions respon- 
sible for an unhealthy accident situation. 
Certainly the results which have been 
obtained through the conduct of the na- 
tional traffic safety contest by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in stimulating local 
interest is the best evidence I can offer 
of what can be done when the citizens 
of any community make up their minds 
individually and collectively to promote 
safety. 

The carrying on of safety work by in- 
surance companies and agents offers, in 
my opinion, a golden opportunity for 
them to stimulate the good will of the 
public which, after all, is essential to 
the conduct of any successful business. 


Safety Education 

Collectively, the casualty insurance 
companies operating through the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers have done a very efficient and 
effective work. The National Bureau 
companies are responsible for the opera- 
tion of the educational division of the 
National Safety Council. In the field of 
safety education which was begun in 
1923, much has been accomplished in the 
direction of getting the teaching of safe- 
ty in the elementary schools and I be- 
lieve this fact was borne out by the im- 
provement which has been shown in the 
automobile fatality record of school chil- 
dren as compared with that of adults. 
More recently, a concerted effort has 
been started to provide for safety educa- 
tion in the secondary or high schools. 
While this work is still in a more or less 
experimental stage, much is being accom- 
plished, particularly in the high schools 
in New Jersey in the direction of train- 
ing boys and girls in the actual technique 
of driving as well as furnishing them a 
knowledge of the automobile itself, traf- 
fic rules and general safe driving prac- 
tices. 

In my opinion, there is no greater or 
more noble piece of work to be done 
today by any organization than that of 
educating our boys and girls as to the 
fundamental principles of safety. Surely. 
it is one of the most effective ways of 
combating the accident situation, not only 
as it applies to the street and highways, 
but to homes and industry as well. As 
to affording students in the secondary 
or high schools an opportunity to become 
familiar with the mechanism of an auto- 
mobile and the proper way to operate it 
on the highways, there is, I feel, no 
ground for argument, especially when we 
take into consideration the boys and girls 
going through our high schools today are 
the operators of tomorrow and, in addi- 
tin, there are relatively few avenues pro- 
vided for adequately teaching people how 
to operate an automobile. 


Periodic Inspection of Automobiles 

In cooperation with the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, a verv fine piece of -work has been 
done by the Bureau companies in pro- 
moting the principle of a periodic inspec- 
tion of automobiles. As a result, these 
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inspections are being made in_tweny 
states and in nine states laws have been 
enacted requiring a thorough inspection 
periodically. 

If time permitted, I might cite some of 
the results which have been obtained 
through the cooperation of Bureau com- 
panies with the automobile manufactur. 
ers, with the enforcement authorities 
particularly the New York police depart. 
ment, with the National Conference on 
Street & Highway Safety, with the Na. 
tional Safety Council and with such or 
ganizations as the American Legion, | 
do want to say that real effort is being 
made by many of the companies to elicit 
the interest and active support of agents 
throughout the country in safety work 
and particularly along the lines of en- 
couraging agents to join in with other 
interests in promoting local safety activi- 
ties. 

Work of Individual Companies 

As to the activities of individual cas- 
ualty companies, I may say that quite a 
number are maintaining at considerable 
expense safety engineering and _ inspec- 
tion departments which while set w 
primarily to service risks insured by 
these companies, are also doing splendid 
work in the general promotion of safety 
activities. Many companies are issuing 
very effective safety material, and espe- 
cially to policyholders. As an example, 
I would cite the “think” folder whic 
my own company is sending out with 
every automobile policy issued. In add 
tion, we are furnishing many of ow 
more responsible policyholders with bul- 
letins and pamphlets and this same ser- 
vice is rendered by other companies. In 
addition, I might refer to the “Saving 
Seconds” film put out by the Aetm 
which has received such a wonderful re- 
ception countrywide. 

While as I have indicated, many of the 
casualty companies are giving freely of 
their money and material towards pr 
moting safety, the greatest contribution 
in my opinion, is in the form of per 
sonnel. Many of our home office and 
field men, including agents, are actively 
assisting in safety work, both nationally 
and locally. 

Notwithstanding this, there is a press 
ing need for an enlarged vision, on only 
as to the situation confronting us, but 
as to the ways and means for correcting 
it. Certainly, the insurance companits 
set up as they are with an agency oF 
ganization spread from coast to coast 
are in an excellent position to cooperatt 
with others in the most important tas 
confronting us, i.e., of crystallizing pub: 
lic sentiment to the point where it Ww 
demand measures being adopted and ef- 
fectively carried out which will correc 
one of the greatest problems confronting 
this great country of ours. 

This article consists of extracts from an ad 
dress by Mr. Catlin presented to the sixth ” 
nual Greater New York Safety Conference. 
Catlin is vice-president of the National Safety 
Council. 
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of New York 


Incorporated 1824 












Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
of New York 


Incorporated 1837 
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TOMORROW 


O YOU sell your clients the best automo- 


bile insurance obtainable? 


As a rule assureds defer to your judgment and 
do not direct the placing of their insurance. In 
case of loss your judgment is on trial and if the 
claim receives prompt, considerate and satisfac- 
tory service—up to the standard of the Crum 
& Forster Companies, you maintain your repu- 


ation as a dependable insurance counsellor. 


Cheap insurance is just what the term implies 
and the character of indemnity usually follows 


the price. 


Protect your reputation and your client with 
high grade indemnity in a Crum & Forster 


company. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


Managers 


110 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Growing R 


Will the next great step in conserva- 
tion work by insurance companies be in 
the field of street and highway safety? 
There is precedent for such an under- 
taking. In boiler insurance, as an ex- 
ample, service has become paramount, 
with the result that the prevention of 
losses is now regarded far more impor- 
tant than the payment of them. In com- 
pensation insurance, emphasis for some 
time has been placed upon the preven- 
tion of accidents, and quite properly, be- 
cause “an injury prevented is a benefac- 
tion: an injury compensated an apology.’ 
In fire insurance great strides have been 
made in preventing losses, and owners 
of property know that as progress 1s 
made in prevention of fires, insurance 
costs go down. In life insurance, who 
can deny that the achievements in the 
promotion of health have had a far- 
reaching effect not only upon our people 
in general but upon the institution of in- 
surance as well. “7 ; 

So runs the story of the activities of 
the insurance business in safeguarding 
life and limb and the prolonging of life 
to somewhere near the Biblical three 
score and ten. 

The Significance of Precedence 


If precedent means anything, it can be 
taken for granted that the insurance bus- 
iness will not long be slow to enter 
wholeheartedly into the activities that 
are designed to prevent accidents upon 
our streets and highways. And when 
the seriousness of the automobile acci- 
dent problem is realized, it must be ad- 
mitted that the insurance business has 
no other alternative than to devote much 
of its energies to the manner in which 
too many people drive cars. Precedent 
and the exigencies of the situation cer- 
tainly make a great combination that 
bodes well for the part which the insur- 
ance business is destined to take in a 
problem that in many aspects is “worse 
than war.” 

Very likely there is no business that 
is built around the element of service 
as much as the insurance business 
Agents constantly are talking service. It 
is the open sesame to many a sale which 
develops into satisfaction to the buyer 
and the members of his family. Agents 
of companies that have been taking a 
leading part in street and highway safety 
should be most eager to become mission- 
aries in the cause of safety education, 
because by doing so they are enlarging 
upon their sphere of service to policy- 
holders and the community at large. 


Only Way to Keep Cost Down 

For sometime it has been fairly ob- 
vious that the cost of automobile insur- 
ance had just about reached a marginal 
maximum beyond which the cost cannot 
go without the backwash of diminishing 
returns setting in to engulf the agent. 
It has not been as obvious, however, 
that the only way to stop the spiral of 
cost of automobile insurance is the re- 
moval of the cause of the high costs; 
namely, the unsafe practices that lead to 
accidents. If this had been fairly ob- 
vious from the start of the seriousness 
of automobile accidents, it is reasonable 
to assume that the insurance companies 
would not have been tardy as many of 
them have been in the initiation of activi- 
ties which it is hoped will improve traffic 
conditions. 

It may be said, at this time, that many 
insurance executives and prominent 
agents are keenly aware of the general 
nature of the steps that must be taken 
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esentment of Publ 
Against Auto Accident Frequency 


By G. O. Newton 


Supervisor, News Bureau, Travelers Insurance Co. 


cost of protection, and 
once the great army of insurance men 
throughout the country understand fully 
the objectives of the activities initiated 
by the companies, then and only then 
will progress begin to be noted in the 
diminution of highway casualties. 
Necessity to Reduce Loss Cost 
Per Accident 

The attack upon the seriousness of 
the automobile accident problem, so far 
as the insurance companies are con- 
cerned, must advance in two directions. 
The first of these, as a manner of ser- 
vice to policyholders and the public, must 
be directed toward the removal of the 
cause of approximately a million acci- 
dents which resuit in the deaths of thou- 
sands and serious injuries to hundreds 
of thousands. The second objective must 
be a reduction, if possible, in the loss 
cost per accident. This problem involves 


to reduce the 


a good many things—all the way from 
making policyholders realize that it is 
their money that the companies are pay- 
ing out in damage awards to the elimina- 
tion of racketeering in claims. Very like- 
ly more progress is being made in the 
latter than in getting policyholders to 
appreciate the fact that under present 
conditions companies have no choice in 
the manner of paying out policyholders’ 
money in the settlement of claims. 

And to get back to the element of ser- 
vice which this entire traffic problem in- 
volves, it is contended that agents have 
a great opportunity to help bring about 
the realization of the two major object- 
ives of an attack by the insurance com- 
panies upon the frequency and serious- 
ness of automobile accidents. 

Great Change in Public’s Attitude 

When the street and highway safety 
activities of the Travelers were broad- 


Cover Designs of Travelers’ Auto Accident Issues 


Minor Decision® 
of Moy 


a \mportonce 
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ened in scope a number of 
the purpose was to stir the 
to the utter foolishness of people killin 
and injuring one another. Whatever the 
elements may have been that have been 
brought to bear upon the mass mind " 
one now doubts that the public's atj. 
tude toward the whole accident problem 
has undergone a great change—aq change 
that can be interpreted as indicating thy 
a large part of the public is ready % 
go to town,” to use the vernacular, 

It is, therefore, to be determines 
whether the companies as well as othe; 
agencies engaged in the solving of th 
traffic problem, are to let the public 
down. If this should happen, then th 
present automobile accident problem js 
but a tempest in a teapot as to wha 
it eventually will become. The public; 
interest and active concern cannot be 
kept at the boiling point, so to speak 
forever and anon. Things get hot ané 
then they cool off, and if there is any. 
thing in the idea of a psychological tim: 
when progress can be achieved, it is tc 
be wondered whether that moment ha; 
come or is about due to arrive. 

If all the persons and agencies that 
are interested in seeing our street and 
highway accident situation improved 
could but have the opportunity to take 
a peep at the nature of the letters that 
have been received in the Travelers in 
connection with the company’s publica- 
tion of “Worse Than War,” “Tremendous 
Trifles,” “They Call Us Civilized,” “The 
Great American Gamble” and this year’s 
booklet, “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” ther 
would no longer be any doubt, if, in fact 
any exists now, that people want to do 
something about automobile accident cas- 
ualties, and that insurance companies a 
a group have a splendid opportunity to} 
add to their reputation for performing | 
services of lasting benefit to society. | 

And when reference is made to this 
opportunity facing insurance companies 
field representatives are included, because 
in a large sense agents are the only ave- 
nue by which policyholders and _ others 
may learn of the services that companie: 
are rendering. 

Detroit Milk Wagon Horse 
Illustrates Horse Sense 

Blackie, for twelve years a milk wagon 
horse in Detroit, was used to illustrate 
the phrase “Horse Power Without Hors 
Sense Is Dangerous” in the Detroit av- 
tomobile safety campaign. He pulled 
around a milk wagon with that phrase 


painted on its side and with a lou 
speaker on top for safety talks. 


Years ago 
Mass ming 








Stanley Steamers Back Again 
With Streamlined Vehicles 


Stanley Steam Motors has purchased 
rights of the original Stanley Steamers 
organization and plans to make a come: 
back for steam-driven automobiles. None 
have been built in the last seven years 
Heavy trucks and buses will be the fielé 
for the new effort. Designs have bee 
drawn for streamlined vehicles. 


DEALERS SELLING SAFETY 

Emphasis on selling safety service 5 J 
given by many automobile trade publica | 
tions today. For the past seven months f 
MoToR has played up some safety angle | 
under the heading “Selling Safety 5€ 
vice.” Automobile Merchandising ha | 
published similar articles. 
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Incorpora ted 


40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Phone Liberty 9540-9541-9542 
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ee Again leads the way 
with Old Car Inspections. 


Through this new service, company under- 
writers are now in a position to determine 
definitely the desirability of the risk from the 


standpoint of the physical condition of the car. 


E. V. LANE REPORTS 
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Underwriters Detective Bureau Big 
Help In Cutting Down Auto Thefts 


Many Thieves Sent to Jail and 90% of Cars Reported Stolen 
Are Recovered; Nationwide Facilities Maintained for 
Immediate Furnishing of Information 


Automobile thieves, professional and 
otherwise, still continue to plague the 
public, police and insurance companies 
but their activities are being curbed more 
and more each year. Automobile owners 
are benefiting by lower insurance rates 
being put into effect in sections where 
clean-ups of theft rings justify rate 
changes. With insurance companies 
working in close cooperation with police 
and prosecuting authorities in all parts 
of the country about 90% of all cars 
stolen are recovered and newspaper 
stories of auto thieves being sent to jail 
appear constantly in the public press. 

Much credit for the recovery of stolen 
cars and the apprehension of thieves is 
due the various regional detective bu- 
reaus maintained by the insurance com- 
panies which together go to form the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau. The 
Eastern Division is called the Automobile 
Underwriters Detective Bureau, with 
Harry M. Shedd as director and Wil- 
liam N. Havens as assistant, director. 

Records show that during 1934 thefts 
reported were the lowest for many years 
and the percentage of recoveries the 
highest, although 1933 was also an ex- 
cellent year. There were months in 
1924, 1925, 1928, 1929 and 1930 when re- 
ported thefts reached more than double 
the average number of thefts per month 
last year. During 1925, 1929 and 1930 
company members of the Automobile 
Underwriters Detective Bureau, fewer in 
number than at present, reported more 
than 800 thefts a month in nearly every 
month of the year, whereas for 193 the 
average number of thefts was between 
400 and 500 a month. 

Until 1928 the number of cars recov- 
ered was considerably under the total 
stolen, even though effective work in this 
direction was done. In the last few years 
the percentage of recoveries has more 
closely approximated the total number of 
thefts, until today about nine out of 
every ten automobiles stolen are re- 
turned to their owners in good, bad or 
indifferent condition. 

Most Thefts in Winter Months 

Statistics show that more cars are 
stolen in the late fall and winter months 
than during the summer. One would per- 
haps expect that thefts would be highest 
in the warm months of the year when 
automobile owners have their cars in 
use and are therefore more exposed to 
seizure by thieves. For one thing the 
moral hazard element is more severe in 
winter months because car owners who 
may be tempted to try to dispose of 
their property to insurance companies 
generally wait until the open driving sea- 
son is over. 

The efficiency displayed by those pub- 
licly and privately engaged in tracking 
down automobile thieves and recovering 
stolen cars is remarkable, especially froin 
the point of view of those who have no 
idea how this work is carried on. In this 
section of the country more than 180 
companies are members of the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Detective Bureau, 
which has its headquarters at 1 Liberty 
Street. This bureau not only has its own 
detectives, or operators, like the arson 
bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, but works in close co- 
operation with the police in all parts of 
the country and with automobile manu- 
facturers as well. 

Daily contact is maintained with the 
manufacturers who furnish quickly val- 
uable information which makes possible 
full identification of cars seized by police 

authorities. The factories give informa- 
tion requested as soon as thefts are re- 
ported. This data is tabulated and cross- 
indexed by the theft bureau and is avail- 


able to the police at all times. This re- 
duces their work to an appreciable de- 
gree as they are thus able to obtain 
listings of stolen cars from one central 


point. The bureau also furnishes infor- 
mation to police and prosecuting author- 
ities on all losses. 
Fine Aid Received From Federal, State 
and Local Authorities 

In turn the theft bureau obtains splen- 
did support from the Division of Investi- 
gation of the United States Department 
of Justice, from all state police depart- 
ments in the territory of the bureau, 
consisting of twelve eastern states and 
the District of Columbia, from state 
motor vehicle departments and from 
municipal law enforcing authorities. For 
a thief to steal and successfully retain or 
dispose by sale of an automobile he has 
to defeat the combination of forces 
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GENTLEMEN—In recognition of the very courteous 


and bumneatlie manner in whach ovr loses by the great fire of November ninth and tenth 
wore adjusted and settled by the officers of the FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE 
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Boston policyholders following the 1872 fire express appreciation of 


Fireman’s Fund service. 


IFTY YEARS ago Fireman’s Fund established its 

Eastern Department in Boston — just thirteen years 
after the great fire in which the young company won 
the friendship and gratitude of policyholders by paying 
its losses in full, while thirty-two companies failed. 








This half century has wrought vital changes which 
drastically affect our mode of living... but the traditions 


of Fireman’s Fund remain unchanged. The company 
has grown and achieved a position of international 
importance, yet the essential elements of financial 
security, fair dealing and intelligent agency service 


remain intact. 


On this foundation rest the Strength, Permanence 


THE ISAAC SHOVE COMPANY 


5. F. PACKARD & SON : 


INGHAM, WHITE & CO, 
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enumerated. And this is a to 
for the crook. ah tas 

The Automobile Underwriters Detegtiy, 
Bureau was organized in February 1917 
with a few companies backing the 
ganization. As years passed its service 
was extended, with information Widely 
and rapidly disseminated to the Dolic; 
and others and later the National Aste. 
mobile Theft Bureau was formed, The 
latter is composed of five units of which 
the eastern bureau is one. 

Branches of the eastern division ar 
maintained in Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts. 
burgh and Buffalo and operators are 
assigned to other strategic points 
throughout the territory. All the bu- 
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and Stability of the companies of the Fireman’s Fund 


Group. 








of the original seventy-two Eastern Department 
agencies still represent Fireman’s Fund. 
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reaus owned and operated by the insur- 
ance companies are, as already indicated, 
q part of the national theft bureau and 
this makes possible the rapid nationwide 
distribution of auto theft information, so 
often essential to catching thieves. All 
records of the eastern bureau are really 
national in scope as. each bureau in the 
exchanges information with all 


country x ; 
the other bureaus daily. Contacts are 
also established with authorities in 


foreign countries because it is not un- 
usual for organized bands of thieves to 
work on an international basis, shipping 
cars stolen here to South America or 
Europe for sale and sometimes bringing 
automobiles stolen outside this country 
into the United States for disposal 
through crooked second-hand car dealers. 
Public Get Little News of Theft Bureaus 

The very nature of the theft bureau’s 
work makes secrecy necessary yet in 
aimost every large case the insurance 
companies’ bureau in that district has 
been identified with the investigations 
made. Newspaper publicity is not sought 
by the bureaus so readers scanning pub- 
lished accounts of arrests and convictions 
of car thieves do not realize the import- 
ant role played by the insurance com- 
panies. 

Despite the excellent work done auto- 
mobile stealing will not be eliminated. 
The best the police and theft bureaus 
hope for is to keep this form of crime 
under control and to break up gangs of 
crooks which constitute a menace to 
society. Thieves are ingenious and are 
constantly devising new ways and means 
to steal and dispose of the property of 
automobile owners. The theft bureaus 
are just as wideawake and alert to im- 
prove their methods of theft detection 
and learn the new schemes of the thieves 























Thus they are in a position to check any 
unusually bad situations soon after they 
arise; unless, as happens in a_= small 
minority of cases, there are unusual 
forces at work to handicap the efforts of 
the insurers’ detectives. 

It is a well-known fact that crooks are 
afraid of the theft bureaus., With re- 
sources and channels of information on 
a nationwide basis and not limited to 
certain localities an automobile thief can- 
not feel himself secure from pursuit just 
because he is able to take a car across 
one or two state borders. Not long ago 
a number of cars were stolen from New 
York City and removed to Florida. 
There over twenty cars were recovered 
by the police and three arrests made 
after data had been furnished by the 
theft bureau in New York to the south- 
ern division which has its headquarters 
in Atlanta. The investigation of the 
thieves and their allies in this case was 
conducted largely in eastern territory. 


Owners Urged to Lock Cars 

If there is one message which insur- 
ance companies wish to get across to 
their automobile owning assureds_ is 
for them to lock their cars when leaving 
them unoccupied, either within or out- 
side a garage. The carelessness of car 
owners who leave their cars unlocked 
alter buying insurance is widely regret- 
ted. Despite this handicap the theft bu- 
Teaus continue their good work. Profes- 
sional thieves will steal practically any 
car they want to but they more often 
than not look for unlocked automobiles. 

lowever, with respect to the joyrider 
who makes off with a car not his own, 
*xperience has shown that he generally 
picks a car which is unlocked as he is 
not sufficiently well-versed in the “trade” 
of stealing to handle a locked car. Joy- 


riding Is too often treated in a light 
manner, yet this class of thefts costs 
insurance 


companies a large amount of 
money due to the fact that these cars are 
'requently abused while in the hands of 
the jovriders. Of course, the automobiles 
mee recovered after being abandoned but 
‘ore often than not some damage has 
done through collision or theft of 
'res or other accessories. 
4 € annual report for 1934 of the 
mennatie Underwriters Detective Bu- 
. } eastern division, shows that for the 
— months there were close to 5,600 
— reported stolen, with an insured 
Ue of over $2,500,000, as compared with 


about 5,800 cars stolen in 1933. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the total stolen in 1934 
were recovered compared with a recov- 
ery ratio percentage of 84% in 1933. 
These were recoveries within the eastern 
territory. More than 150 additional cars 
were reported to the bureau as recovered 
outside eastern territory. 
Nearly 300 Arrests Last Year 

Nearly 300 alleged thieves in eastern 
territory were arrested by the police last 
year in cases in which the theft bureau 
rendered assistance. Close to thirty al- 


leged receivers of stolen cars were also 
taken into custody. In the East about 
40% of the thefts occur in New York 
State, with Pennsylvania ranking second, 
Massachusetts third and New Jersey and 
the District of Columbia tied for fourth 
place. Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Delaware report very few car thefts. Be- 
cause of their popularity with car owners, 
Chevrolets and Fords are stolen most 
frequently and constituted about 45% of 
all the cars stolen in this part of the 
country last year. Buicks, Plymouths, 


Pontiacs and Dodge’s ranked next. 

As illustrations of the efficiency dis- 
played by the theft bureau and the police 
the insurance companies report an east- 
ern Pennsylvania case where sixty-six 
cars were recovered last year and three 
arrests made. In the New York City area 
over seventy cars were recovered and 
three arrests made in one case; in an- 
other in the same territory nineteen cars 
were recovered and one arrest made. Six 
persons were arrested and eighteen cars 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine officiating at 


“What Have I Done”; Deputy 


Commissioner Harold Fowler and Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau of Casu- 


alty & Surety Underwriters. 


An outstanding traffic safety event of 
the past winter was the unveiling in 
lower New York City of the dramatic 


24-sheet billboard poster “What Have I 
Done” officiated over by Police Com- 
missioner Lewis J. Valentine with the 
assistance of Deputy Commissioner Har- 
old Fowler. Despite a cold, windy day 
a fair-sized crowd gathered for the event 


and among those present were Hayden 
Hayden, the artist who created the pos- 
ter; Albert W. Whitney, associate gen- 


and R. H. Monaghan, Dr. 
Maxwell Halsey, all of 
Casualty & Surety 


eral manager, 
H. J. Stack and 
National Bureau of 
Underwriters. 

This event has more than passing sig- 
nificance because it marked the entrance 
of billboard companies, who are members 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association, 
into the highways safety movement. And 
they have worked wholeheartedly with 
the state motor vehicle administrators in 
some dozen states in a well coordinated 
program. nal 

Standard Oil of N. J. Participates 

It is of further interest that these local 
outdoor plant operators contributed the 
billboard space in the state given below 
while the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey bought 5,000 of the posters and do- 
nated them to the motor vehicle adminis- 
trators for distribution. The results of 
this humanitarian effort speak for them- 
selves. Since that first unveiling a few 
months ago there have been 250 posters 
displayed in Greater New York; 400 in 
Rhode Island; 225 in Connecticut; 150 in 
New Hampshire; 200 in Maryland; 100 
in Delaware 300 in Virginia; 290 in West 
Virginia; 500 in North Carolina; 300 in 
South Carolina, and 500 in Ohio. And 
the response from city and state officials 
has been enthusiastic. 

It is not generally known that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters through John J. Hall, direc- 


tor of its street and highway safety divi- 


JOINS HARTFORD AGENCY 
Samuel J. Putnam, who is president 
of the Connecticut Casualty & Surety 
Association and who has been manager 


of the Hartford branch of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, is now with E. S. Cowles & 
Son, insurance agency in Hartford. Six- 
teen years in the business, Mr. Putnam 
has been active in running the annual 
Connecticut Insurance Day, 


sion, organized and directed the entire 
program which is estimated to have cost 
$75,000. Mr. Hall has received letters 
of commendation from officials in hun- 
dreds of communities, attesting to the ef- 
fectiveness of the “What Have I Done” 
appeal. It is expected that the program 
will be extended next year into an even 


wider territory. The following letter is 
typical of the interest aroused: 
Joplin, Mo., July 28, 1934. 


National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, 
One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I have just been appointed Director of 


Safety Activities for the City of Joplin 
by the Mayor. 
I have selected seven interested men 


and women to act as the Safety Commis- 
sion and some of the things we plan to 
do are as follows: Compulsory semi-an- 
nual inspection of all cars for mechanical 
defects, establishment of safety schools, 
the investigation of lawyers’ activities in 
connection with all accidents and‘ the 
complete revision of all traffic rules and 
perhaps the adoption of “Model Traffic 
Ordinance” as suggested by the National 
Traffic Safety Council. 

As you know, for Public Liability and 
Property Damage Insurance, Joplin is in 
Territory Four. Is there anything we 
could do here that might help to get us 
placed in Territory Five? Are there any 
special activities recommended by you? 
Can you put me in touch with the dis- 
tributor of the effective 24-sheet posters 
“What Have I Done” like the ones used 
in New Jersey, for safety publicity on 
the streets and highways? 


Your comments and any advice you 
have to offer will be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Yours very truly, 


(An Insurance Man.) 


STANDARD ACCIDENT CHANGES 

Samuel J. Carr is the newly appointed 
resident vice-president of the Standard 
Accident in charge of its Philadelphia 
office. Mr. Carr has been manager of 
the local branch since 1929. 

The appointment of W. K. Conrad, 
head underwriter of the Philadelphia of- 
fice for the past three years, as office 
manager is also effective. 






"eee of Risks As Seen From 
Inspection Agency Point of Viey 


Better Control of Automobile Loss Ratios Seen Possible }f 
There Were More Direct Interviews 
With Insureds 
By Ralph Bergesen, 


President, Service Review, Inc. 


Last year there were approximately 
34,750,000 cars in operation, with an ex- 
pected increase of 15% to 25% in 1935. 
Of course, less than one-third of these 
cars are insured, but potentially this rep- 
resents volume from which the insurance 
companies must choose their business. 
Therefore, a question of selectivity arises 
which to the insurance companies is of 
the utmost importance. Insurance com- 
panies find that their losses are steadily 
increasing in underwriting automobile 
business, and the accident frequency has 
become higher and higher. The year 
1934 shows the worst automobile accident 
record in history, there being some 36,- 
000 persons killed and nearly a million 
injured as the result of almost 900,000 
personal injury accidents. 

In analyzing the causes of the tremend- 
ous number of accidents during the past 
vear it was found that speed was a domi- 
nant factor and that motorists most of 
the time drive too fast. This tendency 
is reflected in motor car advertising and 
has been a featured selling point to the 
purchaser, who is more or less educated 
along the lines of 100 horsepower cars 
with a guaranteed speed of eighty miles 
an hour. Furthermore, with the advent 
of prohibition repeal the use of intoxi- 
cants has been more prevalent. Avail- 
able records show that 3/16% of the 
drivers involved in accidents were found 
to be “under the influence of liquor” in 
1934 as compared with 2.34% in 1933, 
which shows an increase of nearly one- 
third. These facts set forth a moral haz- 
ard to the insurance companies, which 
coupled with recklessness and ignorance, 
is a prominent factor in the high loss 
ratios experienced by underwriting com- 
panies. 

Need for Selective Program 

With all this, companies still have to 
try to make an underwriting profit. It is 
therefore imperative that they should 
have some kind of a selective program 
to segregate the good and bad business 


offered to them. This result can be ob- 
tained through a closer cooperation 
among insurance companies and confi- 


dential inspection agencies. While the 
companies themselves do cooperate to a 
certain degree in keeping bad business 
off their books, nevertheless there is a 
percentage of unfavorable business which 
finds its way on their books, which in the 
last analyses reflects in the underwriting 
losses of the companies. Inspection agen- 
cies offer one solution to the insurance 
companies in an effort to keep their loss 
ratio at a minimum, and are impartial 
counselors to the underwriting depart- 
ments. These departments of the com- 
panies themselves vary in the methods 
of the use of inspection reports, in that 
one company will order inspection re- 
ports on every line offered to them, 
while another will order reports only on 
certain occupational classes, which ex- 
perience has taught them are as follows 
(listed in the order of the highest loss 
ratio): Housewives, restaurant owners. 
individuals who are retired, individuals 
with no occupation, liquor dealers, farm- 
ers, hotel operators, produce dealers, 
widows, miners, salesmen, beer distribu- 
tors, truckmen. 

Actual case records from our files fur- 
nish some interesting illustrations. Take 
the case of Mr. P., who came to our 
attention in April; 1931, occupation given 
as cigar salesmen in a small rural town 
in Long Island—apparently a fair risk. 
Investigation developed first this was a 
territorial case, actual location—residence 





RALPH BERGESEN 


in Bronx and business in Harlem. Not 
only a territorial case, but it was found 
that he was not a cigar salesman but 
active in policy number rackets operating 
a chain of “speakeasies” throughout Har- 
lem. Mr. P. came through again on sey- 
eral other occasions from other compa- 
nies, at times giving his correct address, 
other times address in Long Island and 
Westchester. 

Following our declinations of the risk 
the assured was sued for $30,000 as the 
result of an automobile accident. Four 
years later the police department finally 
caught up with this party and he was 
named in newspaper articles in connec- 
tion with their drive against gangster- 
controlled gambling and other illegiti- 
mate activities—fully substantiating our 
unfavorable information developed 1 
1931. 

Unnerved in Heavy Car 

However, certain occupational classes 
are not always the only ones that cart) 
a possibility of claims. Take the cas 
of Dr. M., who is a good risk to all 
appearances. A well educated physician 
in a desirable locality, recognized for 
his professional standing, age 36, mat- 
ried, excellent home life. Dr. M. had 
always driven small, light cars and being 
rather short in stature was regarded as 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Auto Thefts 


(Continued from Page 53) 
recovered in another case involving three 
counties in New York State. Thirteen 
were caught with nineteen automobiles 
recovered in another Pennsylvania cas 


last year. Close to thirty cars were ft 
covered and six arrests made in a cast 
involving both Passaic County, N. J., ané 


Washington, D. C. These are only a few 
of the outstanding developments of 1934. 
The recent annual report of the Auto 
mobile Underwriters Detective Bureal 
shows the following as being members 0! 
the Eastern Bureau Theft Committee 
L. K. Babcock, Automobile of Hartford, 
chairman; P. L. Louis, Roval, vice- -chait- 
man; W. F. Beyer, Home; W. B. Bur- 
chell, egg Osten: A. A. Muller, 
Fireman’s Fund; Timberlake, Hart 
ford Fire, and H. Se ‘Wardwell, Middle- 
sex Mutual group of Concord, Mass. 
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Stock company casualty and surety in- 

surance corporations report an improve- 
ment in their countrywide experience for 
194, it was made public at the Silver 
\nniversary meeting of the National Bu- 
reat of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Wednesday. The meeting was well attend- 
ed by chief executives of member compa- 
nies and because of the anniversary ob- 
servance reminiscent speeches were made 
on the activities of the organization since 
its foundation in 1910. Among those on 
the program were Edson S. Lott, presi- 
dent, United States Casualty; Stanley L. 
Otis and Charles Hughes, both of whom 
did splendid pioneering work in mana- 
gerial capacities with the old bureaus. 

James A. Beha, present general man- 
aver and counsel of the Bureau, pre- 
sided over the meeting and appropriately 
introduced the pioneers. It is interesting 
to note, he said, that all of those who 
have held the general managership are 
still alive and active in the business. Be- 
cinning with Messrs. Otis and Hughes 
the others are Albert W. Whitney, now 
the Bureau’s associate general manager, 
and Jesse S. Phillips, now board chair- 
man of the Great American Indemnity. 

Beha Explains Experience Exhibit 

The Casualty Experience Exhibit, the 
yearly statistical analysis of the stock 
casualty and surety business, was dis- 
tributed at the meeting and proved to be 
one of the topics of conversation. It 
shows that the fifty-five stock companies 
included in the Bureau tables for 1934 
suffered an underwriting loss on their 
countrywide business of $8,551,013 or 
1.7%. This compares with an underwrit- 
ing loss of $15,337,396 or 3.2% for 1933. 
Net premiums earned for the year just 
past amounted to $493,503,214, while loss- 
es and expenses incurred amounted to 
$502,114,227. 

In commenting on the trend of stock 
company casualty insurance and surety- 
ship, Mr. Beha emphasized the fact that 
the data presented in the Casualty Ex- 
perience Exhibit considered results on a 
countrywide basis. “Results by individ- 
ual territories were better or worse, the 
latter accounting in the last analysis for 
the under writing losses sustained. 

“Of the various forms of coverage writ- 
ten by the companies, results on work- 
mens compensation insurance show an 
underwriting loss of $4,834,037 or 5% in 
~~ + as compared with $17,250,206 or 
48% in 1933. Although this is the best 
record enjoyed by the companies writ- 
ing this class of business in several 
years, results are still far from _ satis- 
factory. Among the many elements af- 
lecting this kind of insurance increased 
payrolls in many sections of the country 
are largely responsible for the improve- 
ment in the year just past.” 


Auto Liability Loss Higher 


The most adverse development in the 
casualty insurance field was recorded last 
year for automobile bodily injury lia- 
bility Insurance, Mr. Beha said. On this 
Coverage the companies suffered an un- 
derwriting loss of $8,955,868 or 6.4% as 
eoupared with an underwriting loss of 
%,576,226 or 1.8% in 1933. 

; Results for automobile property dam- 
age liability and collision insurance show 
3eha continued, “but this 





Countrywide Improvement In 1934 
By Stock Casualty and Surety Co.’s 


Workmen’s Compensation Loss Materially Cut, Casualty 
Experience Exhibit Shows; Results Made Public at 


Silver Anniversary Meeting of National Bureau 


automobile bodily injury liability insur- 
ance. The unprecedented severity of the 
automobile accident record for 1934 con- 
tributed heavily to these results, as did 
the growing claim consciousness and the 
tendency to exaggerate trivial injuries 
among large sections of the _ public. 
Through the National Bureau and their 
own organizations, the stock companies 
are attempting to remedy these condi- 
tions by means of accident reduction and 
crime prevention activities, but the work 
is a grueling uphill climb.” 

Underwriting’ Profit in Seven Lines 

On fidelity and surety business com- 
bined, the companies sustained an under- 
writing loss of $4,146,801 or 5.8%. Fidel- 
ity business alone showed a profit of $6,- 
844,608, which was more than absorbed 
by losses on surety business. 

For the fourth consecutive year public 
liability and property damage coverages 
other than automobile, such as owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’, theatre, elevator 
liability, manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability, etc., resulted in an underwrit- 
ing loss. In 1934, this was $3,177,806 or 
6% as compared with $2,580,863 or 5.5% 
in 1933. 

Underwriting profits earned on per- 
sonal accident insurance were $238,785; 
plate glass, $359,403; burglary and theft, 
$4,310,589; machinery, $38,986: credit, 
$344,515, and sprinkler lines, $50,722. 

Mr. Beha was reelected general mana- 
eer and counsel for the ensuing year with 
William Leslie and Albert W. Whitnev, 
associate general managers; E. E. Rob- 
inson, secretary; R. J. Rountry, comp- 
troller; Charles J. Haugh, actuary. 


Additional news on annual meeting 
| of the National Bureau will be found | 
on Page 57. 


BRINGS 1,000 ASSESSMENTS 

A suit naming 1,000 persons as defend- 
ants has been filed in Circuit Court at 
Huntington, Ind., on a change of venue 
from Marion, Ind. The complaint, 
brought by the Indiana Liberty Mutual, 
seeks to collect assessments on insurance 
contracts. It was the largest complaint 
ever placed on record in Circuit Court at 
Huntington. The company, organized in 
1918, writes compensation, liability other 
than auto and automobile full coverage 
in six middle-western states. 


TO CANCEL OSHKOSH LINE 

The Employers’ Liability, which has 
been carrying the workmen’s compensa- 
tion risk of the city of Oshkosh, Wis., 
on all save public school department em- 
ployes, since August 10, 1934, has notified 
the city that it is canceling the coverage 
cffective May 22 due to the large num- 
ber of claims, which last year were three 
times as heavy as in 1933. 





MO. DRIVERS’ LICENSE BILL 

A full agreement on an automobile 
drivers’ license bill for Missouri has been 
reached by the conference committee of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
providing for a license fee of 50 cents for 
two years. This was the only point at 
issue. The measure will apply to all in- 
corporated cities that pass the necessary 
local ordinance. As originally passed by 
the Senate the bill was restricted to cities 
of 10,000 population or more. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, Managing Director 
JAMES F. MITCHELL , United States Manager 
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Latest Surety Qualifying Powers 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has announced the new qualifying 
powers of surety companies, acceptable 
as sureties on Federal bonds, for the 
semi-annual period ending April 30, 1935. 
Three companies now rate $1,000,000 or 
higher net limits on any one bond. They 
are: the Aetna Casualty & Surety with 
$1,242,000; the American Surety with 
$1,040,000 and the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity with $1,000,000. Following close 
behind the lead are the United States 
F. & G. with $927,000; Mellbank Surety 
Corp. with $786,000 ; Globe Indemnity with 
$750,000; Maryland Casualty with $728,- 
(00, and the Employers’ Liability with 
$633,000. The complete list of acceptable 
sureties follows: 

Net Limit 
on any 
one bond 
CALIFORNIA 


Associated Indemnity 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity........... 


$147,000 
302,000 


National Automobile ...............- 38,000 
Occidental Indemnity 2. ..06<06s00%0% 144,000 
Pucwne THON io s6isc ssc ccesevc 316,000 
CONNECTICUT 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety........ 1,242,000 
Fhe Century Indemmity........6...65.: 235,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 1,000,000 
DELAWARE 
Mellbank Surety Corporation........ 786,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity........ 155,000 
. _ ILLINOIS 
American Motorists Insurance........ 139,000 
INDIANA 


Continental Casualty 448,000 





ee ee 45,000 
KANS 

The Kansas Bankers Surety) 47,000 

The Western Casualty & Surety...... 96,000 


MARYLAND 
American Bonding 
oe ere 
Maryland Casualty 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty.... 


146,000 
481,000 
728,000 
927,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American Employers’ Insurance. ...... 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance. . 


236,000 
349,000 


MICHIGAN 


PERRICIEE CRMUIIE iii AG sings vwcwene 125,000 
Standard Accident & Insurance....... 270,000 
MISSOURI 
CD CN nic ac cakeeene dean 175,000 
Employers Reinsurance .............. 348,000 

NEW JERSEY 
Mamteern Teme 6. occ cess cesscies 121,000 
Commercial Casualty Insurance....... 202,000 
The Excess Insurance Co. of America 173,000 
International Fidelity Insurance...... 182,000 
NEW YORK 
American Re-Insurance .............. 402,000 
PE, TO oso 6 vs coon es ceinees 1,040,000 
reer 293,000 
eS SD i snc onisciske'ws diese 232,000 
The Fidelity & Casualty............. 645,000 
General Reinsurance ................ 256,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity............... 220,000 
Ce MIEN ones sway on wacewiely dette 750,000 
Great American Indemnity........... 270,000 
The Home Indemnity................ 195.000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity. 154,000 
The Metropolitan Casualty ......... 161.000 
FOO TEE iis 6s .cc0s c0 08406 endees 406,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty ........... $53,000 
New York Casualty.............. 130,000 
The Preferred Accident ........... 239,000 
ee 547.000 
Se CN ao ca wrave sutennan aes 152,000 


Standard Surety & Casualty......... 270,000 
Ps, "ED: ic penne bedsineiana ve 234,000 
United States Casualty............... 194,000 
United States Guarantee............. 472,000 
lhe Yorkshire Indemnity............ 108,006 
: OHLO 

he Glo Came osscdcinncecanesies 105,000 
The Western & Southern Indemnity. . 187,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pe I onic ce neh aeneas y 2a 80,000 


Insurance of N. 286,000 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Indemnity 


I TNE: vn ven ksbcemcawesaneks 44,000 
rEXAS 
py | rere 68,000 
American Indemnity ..........se0e0. 157,000 
Commercial Standard ....cccccsccecs 69,000 
MASCOTS GROUEIET onc cc sccescesecce 50,000 
TERRS TMMOMRAMY oc ccncccccccsvvetcee 38,000 
TEER SHO wa caeensc bn.0802% 2 178,000 
WASHINGTON 
Gee CO oo. bd ee kseanannn's un 127,000 
United Paciic Caenattysccs ccvcccense 68,000 
FoLEIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REIN 
SURANCE BusINESS ONLY 
Remplowern’ Ligier. o060:006000.00008002 $633,000 
European General Reinsurance......... 250,000 
Guarantee Co. of North America...... 148,000 
London Guarantee & Accident.......... 457,000 
Cee AOC i s.occsscccvccveseacees 395,000 


Lloyd’s of London Seeking 
Licenses in Other States 
Russell Crawford, American represen- 
tative of Lloyd’s of London, conferred 
with Commissioner H. J. Mortensen of 
Wisconsin at Madison last week on pre- 
liminary steps toward making application 
for authority to write business in the 
state. It is understood that Lloyd’s, now 
licensed in two states, Illinois and Neb- 
raska, is planning to secure authority in 
all of the states offering a large field of 
business in its various lines. It is also 
indicated that when licensed in Wiscon- 
sin Lloyd’s intends to concentrate on 
workmen’s compensation coverage. 





L. H. LIPPINCOTT’S NEW POST 





Casualty Insurance Educator Joins Kem- 
per Group, Chicago; Was With 
Maryland Casualty 

Lincoln H. Lippincott, one of the best 
known of casualty insurance educators 
who has been superintendent of training 
of the Maryland Casualty, has becom 
associated with the (American) Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois and 
its affiliated carriers. 

Mr. Lippincott was at one time in 
charge of local agency advertising for 
the Aetna Life group and later associated 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers on its public relations staff prior 
to joining the Maryland Casualty. 

In 1930 Mr. Lippincott was appointed 
to the faculty of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity where he conducted insurance 
courses covering all forms ot policies and 
all phases of insurance work. He did 
some -excellent work there. His new 
duties with the Kemper companies will be 
along lines similar to his previous activi- 
ties. 
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Silver Anniversary Meeting of National Bureau 


Peeaeiben Work of Bureau Ladin 
Over Busy Iwenty-Five Year Period 


Its First Constitution in 1910 Provided for Industrial Safety 
Activity; C. H. Franklin, Committee of Seven Chairman, 
Still Active; Miss Minetta Bodecker Longest in Service 


this 
Bureau of Casualty 


The Silver 
week of the 
& Surety 
cessors, the 
Service & 


Anniversary observance 
National 
Underwriters 
Workmen's 


Information 


and its prede- 
Compensation 


Bureau and The 





JAMES A. 
Re-elected General Manager 


BEHA 


Liability Conference, — the wel- 
come opportunity ot bringing into the 
<potlight some of the pioneers who con- 
tributed so alter, to the develop- 
ment of the casualty business. The orig- 
inal bureau came into being in 1910 be- 
ginning a notable decade during which 
the principle of workmen’s compensation 
spread rapidly in the United States. With 
the enactment of a New York State 
workmen’s compensation law on June 25, 
1910, executives of casualty companies 
saw the immediate need for cooperation 
to solve anticipated problems in connec- 
tion with its operation in the state. 

The outcome of a meeting held in July, 
1910, at which the new compensation law 
and its scope was discussed, was the ap- 
pointment of The Committee of Seven. 
Their work chiefly concerned with 
classification of risks, establishment of 
standard rates and regulation of agents’ 
and brokers’ commission. Charles H. 
Franklin, now with the Continental Casu- 
alty, was chairman of this committee be- 


was 


ing at that time United States manager 
of the Frankfort General. A. Duncan 
Reid, now president of the Globe Indem- 
nity, was its secretary. A month later it 
was decided that the cooperative activi- 
ties of the companies on liability insur- 
ance matters should embrace the entire 


and that the establishment of a 
advisable 


country 
bureau would be 


$10,000 Initial Annual Appropriation 


[It is 
} 


interesting - a_ resolution 
adopted at a meeting of The Committee 
of Seven gave Messrs Franklin and Reid 
together with the late Louis Butler of the 
Travelers, the authority to proceed with 
the organization of a Bureau, “the initial 
limit of expenditure not to exceed $10,000 
" Twenty 


per annun companies were 
charter members of the newly formed 
group which was called the Workmen’s 


Compensation Service & Information Bu- 
reau. Its first chairman was Mr. Frank- 


lin and first secretary-treasurer, Dun- 
can Reid. The first governing committee 
consisted of the following companies be- 
sides the Frankfort and Ocean: Aetna, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Maryland Casualty, Traveiers and United 
States Casualty. 
Messrs. Hughes and Otis First Managers 
Early in 1911 the Bureau selected its 
first manager, Charles Hughes, now with 
the New York Insurance Department, 
and established headquarters at 1 Liberty 


Street, New York. A few months later 
the necessity arose for adding a statis- 
tical department to the organization and 


accordingly a merger was effected with 
the Bureau of Liability Insurance Statis- 
tics, which, since its inception in 1896, 
had becn compiling experience on em- 
plovers’ liability, public liability and 
workmen’s collective coverages as well 


as issuing rate manuals based upon the 
compilation of the experience of its co- 
operating companies, which numbeied 
about twelve at the time of the merger. 


Stanley L. Otis, one of the active pio- 
neers in the work of promoting coopera- 
tion among the companies, was the actu 
ary of the Bureau of Liability Insurance 
Statistics and with the merger he took 
similar post with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau. Upon the resignation 


of Mr. Hughes as manager in September, 
1912, Mr. Otis took general charge of the 
affairs of the organization. He played a 
leading part in formulating administra- 
tive and underwriting practices and pio- 
neered in the establishment of a scientific 
basis for the casualty insurance business 


in this country. In fact, it is of historical 
interest that on October 27, 1909, Psi 
vears before the formulation of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society in 1914, Mr. Otis 


formation of “a society of 
actuaries and statisticians of liability 
companies.” He is still active as head of 
Otis Service in New York City, and, to- 
gether with other veterans, was given 
recognition for his pioneering work at 
this week’s Silver Anniversary meeting. 


A. W. Whitney Made General Manager 
In March, 


proposed the 


1913, the Bureau changed its 
name to Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau; broadened its aims consid- 
erably with particular emphasis on aiding 
the public in a better understanding of 
the theory and practice of workmen's 
compensation insurance. A new constitu- 
tion was adopted providing for a general 
manager and secretary-treasurer as sal- 
aried officials of the bureau on a full time 
basis. The general managership was 
vested a year later in Albert W. Whitney 


who came into the organization with a 
fine actuarial _ keround. He had been 
actuary of the California Industrial Acci- 
dent Board and associate actuary of the 


New York 

The following seven years during which 
Mr. Whitney was at the head of the Bu- 
reau were significant formative years in 
the development of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Mr. Whitney, even though 
obliged to shoulder the responsibility for 
administrative affairs found time to apply 
his mathematical ability to technical 


Insurance Department. 


problems of the business. His original 
contributions to the technical structure 
of rate-making are of the greatest im- 


schedule and experience 
developed in the Bu- 
reau under his guidanc He has, in fact, 
been called the “father” of experience 
rating. The statistical work of the or- 


portance. The 
rating plans were 








Pioneer Bureau Managers 





Blackstone Studios 
OTIS 


STANLEY L. 


ganization took on increased importance 
during his regime. 


Work done by Meltzer and Michelbacher 


In this connection credit should be ex- 
tended to the late Marcus Meltzer and 
(;. F. Michelbacher, now vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, for their 
work in development of sound bases for 
the Bureau's statistical work. Mr. Melt- 


zer, a veritable genius for statistical 
work, came to the Bureau in February, 
1915, as assistant statistician and served 


continuously until his death on March 28, 
1931. He is remembered for his work in 


putting casualty statistical work as a 
whole on a sound basis and in developing 
and encouraging men in the statistical 
field. Mr. ‘rll was one of the found- 
crs of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Accountants & Statisticians, its 


first secretary and guiding spirit. 

Mr. Michelbacher came to the Bureau 
in July, 1915, as statistician, became actu- 
ary the following year; then after a two- 
year period as secretary of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, he 
returned to the Bureau as_ secretary- 
treasurer, holding this post until 1926 
when he resigned to join the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity. Together with Messrs. 





CHARLES HUGHES 





Whitney and Otis Mr. Michelbacher was 
among the charter members of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. He was actively 
interested in devising methods for the 
application of actuarial theory to the 
establishment of compensation rates and 
was among those responsible for th 
early development of the actuarial theory 
of law differentials. 





Further Development and Expansion 


The Bureau adopted a new constitution 
in March, 1916, changed its name to Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau, and during that year made con- 
siderable progress in taking over the 
work done in the beginning by commit- 
tees. The organization was also depart: 
mentalized. Later compensation rate 
making was removed from the Bureau 
with the establishment of the National 
Council. Among early departmental mar- 
agers were Ambrose Ryder, in charge of 
the automobile department until April 
1923, when he went into company ranks, 
and J. V. Duffey, in charge of manual 
rating and classification department wh’ 
resigned in 1923 to join a Canadian con- 
pany. 

An important reorganization 

(Continued on Page 59) 


came if 





Busy National 


During the past vear National Bureau 
activity progressed at an increased pace 
and among other things, new and more 
liberal coverages were devised and issued ; 
rates for many lines were brought into 
closer accord with actual experience, and 
methods of improving underwriting and 
claim conditions from both the company 
and policyholder’s viewpoint were put in- 
to operation. Here are some the high- 
spots as given earlier this year by Secre- 
tary Robinson. 

Auto Manual Simplified 


Last June the Automobile Department 
published a new Automobile Casualty 
\fanual which was a complete writing of 
the old one. Considerable additional un- 
derwriting information and classification 
rates have been included in this new edi- 
tion in an attempt to promote uniformity 
in quotations on highly competitive risks. 
Rules have been regrouped under divi- 
sional headings which follow the major 
classifications of risks, and all endorse- 
ments have been removed from the man- 


Bureau Year 


ual and placed in a separate supplemet! 
which eventually will become a part 0 
the portfolio of policy and endorsement 
forms. The whole is an attempt to & 
press vital information in the simplest 
terms consistent with accuracy and clar- 
ity, and has been received favorably by 
companies and their representatives. 

In addition, a condensed manual de- 
signed especially for producers has beet 
issued giving the producer complete it- 
formation for his state on all major clas 
sifications and on rules which are tt 
ferred to most frequently. 


Policy Form Standardization 


Considerable headway was made during 
the year on the national policy forms pr 
gram, Portfolios containing the proposed 
standard provisions for automobile l* 
bility policies were recently distributed : 
the companies for examination. The po 
icy forms committee of the National 
3ureau has conferred with similar com 
inittees from the mutual companies, 4M 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Association of Casualty & Surety 


1935 Worst Legislative Year 


Annual Report of F. Robertson 
“Wide Open” Occupational 


Jones Shows Intense Activity; 
Disease Bills, Monopolistic 


State Funds, Code and Taxation Measures Troublesome 


A feature of the eighth annual meeting 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives on Tuesday at No. 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, the report of 
General Manager F. Robertson Jones 
covering a year of busy activity in both 
the legislative and non-legislative fields. 


was 


The membership of the Association now 
stands at fifty-six companies; and the or- 
ganization’s facilities have been more ex- 
tensively used during the past year than 
in any previous period. As heretofore its 
chief forte has been in public relations, 
maintaining close contacts with all other 
classes of insurance, with employers, law 
and medical associations, insurance com- 
missioners, Federal and state agencies 
and industrial boards. 

A large part of Mr. Jones’ report was 
devoted to the present legislative activity 
which has described publicly by 
many as the most terrific year ever ex- 
perienced. In fact, well be con- 
sidered amazing that the Association was 
able to function as satisfactorily as it did 
considering 


been 


it may 


great 
matters 


under such pressure, 


that legislative are only one of 


its numerous activities. But its machin- 
ery is geared up each year from January 
1 to July 1 to give a very material part 
of its time and energy to legislative mat- 
ters. It is during this period that most 
of the sessions are in progress with the 
pressure the “odd” 


numbered years as compared with the 


intensified during 


“even” There is also an increasing 


tendency to hold more special and extra 


years. 
sessions following the regulars. 

Hardly Prepared for the Worst 
A year the casualty and surety 
company members of the Association an- 
ticipated that the “odd” 1935 
would be by far the worst legislative year 
that had ever been encountered. But, 
matter how pessimistic that forecast, it 
was far from telling the true 
Mr. as 1935 has actually 
developed, Furthermore, nearly every ob- 
jectionable bill that has been introduced 
has had “dynamite under it,” 
In years past this was not so much the 
case, 


ago 
year of 
no 


story, in 


Jones’ opinion, 


so to speak. 


To give an adequate idea of the 1935 
situation to date Mr. 
these enlightening figures: 


Jones presented 


1. There have been forty-six legislative ses 


sions countrywide. 


? 


2. More than 3,000 bills affecting casualty and 


Surety interests have been examined and analyzed 
hy the Association up to May 1, 1935, as com- 
pared with 2,740 on the same date in 1934, the 


last comparable year. Of this number more than 


°0% were important or objectionable or both. 
3. More than 75% of these bills affected sure- 
ty interests while affected 


interests, 


approximately 72 
casualty 
4. To date 
enacted, 


more than 400 measures have been 
there are still 
hodies in session, some of which will undoubtedly 
Tun into July. 


and eighteen legislative 


“Wide Open” Occupational Disease Bills 


As showing more or less accurately the 
legislative tendency of the times 
ards casualty and surety interests, the 


as re- 


Re-elect Officers 


The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives in its annual 
sion this week re-elected Clifford B 
Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Surety, a: 
president and J. Arthur Nelson, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, as vice-presi- 
dent. 30th were praised for the 
splendid cooperative spirit they have 
displayed during their past two years 
in office. The following companies 
whose terms on the executive commit- 
tee had expired were re-elected: Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, Travelers, 
Hartford & 1., Metropolitan Casu- 
alty and Great American Indemnity. 

Appointive officers also were reap- 
pointed. They are: General manager 
and secretary-treasurer, F. Robertson 
Jones; assistant general ns . 
W. Fairchild; special counsel, Henry 
Swift Ives; attorney, Hervey J. 
Drake; assistant secretary, Louis A. 
| Mills, and assistant treasurer, I. W. 
| Hay. 


ses- 








following types of legislation were pro- 
posed this year: First, the so-called “wide 
open” occupational disease bills, which 
were either introduced or threatened in 
twenty-four states. Under those bills, 
such diseases were made compensable by 
the simple device of extending the terms 
“injury” and/or “personal injury” under a 
compe nsation law to include any disease 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. Notable among the states af- 
fected were North Carolina, West Vir- 
vinia and New York in which state a bill 
of the objectionable type became law. 

In its educational material this year the 
Association has presented in brief and 
understandable form the salient argu- 
ments in opposition to “wide open” oc- 
cupational disease coverage, and has also 
placed in the hands of employers them- 
selves suggested provisions for a logical 
and workable workmen’s compensation 
plan embracing occupational diseases. 
This work has been under the supervision 
of the important occupational disease 
committee of which the Travelers 
(Charles Deckelman) is chairman and 
Louis A. Mills, assistant secretary of the 
Association, its secretary. Henry D. 
Sayer, former industrial commissioner of 
New York State, has also been retained 
in «an advisory capacity and has done 
educational work in states where occupa- 
tional disease bills have been pending. 

It is felt that the law enacted in North 
Carolina represents workable occupation- 
al disease legislation, being based on the 
“schedule plan.” 


Insurance Code Legislation 


The trend toward revision, in some 
states completely, of insurance codes gave 
the Association much concern this year. 
New codes have been introduced in seven 
states and particularly troublesome was 
the Illinois code which contained 255 
large printed pages covering the entire 
field of insurances. As is well known the 
Association in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, put up 
a determined fight against its objection- 
able features, especially the investment 
requirements and penalty clauses. A flock 
of amendments have been introduced— 
ninety-seven in all by the state Insurance 
Department—and at this writing the code 
is still undergoing revision in the Illinois 
legislature. 

Special deposit bills have so far been 
introduced in ten states, namely: Tennes- 
Vermont, Oregon, California, Mass- 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New 


see, 
achusetts, 





MORCOM 
Re-elected Ass’n President 


CLIFFORD B. 


Jersey, New Mexico and North Caro- 
lina. 
Compensation Security Funds 

An innovation this year has been the 
compensation security legislation under 
which a fund is provided to pay injured 
workmen in case of defaulting companies. 
Such laws have already been enacted in 
New Jersey, New York, Minnesota and 
North Carolina. Bills are pending in Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania while one died 
in Maryland due to adjournment of the 
session, and one is being contemplated 

1 Oklahoma. 

; " Bills relating to rates and rate regula- 
tion appeared in sixteen states, and the 
usual flock of compulsory automobile lia- 
bility measures were introduced, none of 
which passed. In Massachusetts several 
efforts were made to repeal the compul- 
sory law. They have so far been unsuc- 
cessful. The following states enacted 
automobile liability security laws: 

1. Arizona: Financial responsibility law along 
lines of the uniform motor vehicle safety respon- 
sibility act. 

2. West Virginia: 
along lines of A.A.A. 


Financial responsibility act 
law. 


Executives Meeting 





F. ROBERTSON JONES 
Re-appointed General Manager 


has just signed bill providing for financial re 
sponsibility along lines of A.A.A. law. 
4. Ohio: Financial responsibility bill has 


passed both houses and is before Governor for 


his signature, 
Insurance Taxation Bills 

Twenty-three bills were introduced in 
sixteen states to increase premium tax 
rates. In fact, a veritable flood of taxa- 
tion bills (131) made their appearance 
whether for premium taxes, corporate in- 
come taxes, franchise taxes or fees of 
whatever kind. 

There was also a large number of bills 


providing for monopolistic state funds 
covering workmen’s compensation, auto- 
mobile liability and surety. The latest 


news is that the Governor of Porto Rico 
has signed a bill making the workmen’s 
compensation law monopolistic which re- 
turns it to its status prior to 1928 when 
it turned competitive for a few years 
Three guest laws have been enacted in 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Utah, out of 
a total of sixty introduced. Among th« 
miscellaneous bills which the Association 
had to consider were non-cancellable ac- 





mee : : cident and health measures, severe pen- 
3. District of Columbia: President Roosevelt alty bills and co-defendant bills. 
Educational Activities I 
Educational activities which have al- tive supervision to the activities of the 
ways been given considerable attention gw ition he is ably assisted by Claude 


by the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, have shown a sizeable in- 
crease during the past year. A good in- 
dex of this is the dissemination of con- 
structive occupational disease material as 
a result of the findings of this committee 
of the Association. Addresses made by 
staff members on various subjects have 
been printed and sent out as well as care- 
fully written monographs, mimeographed 
memoranda, digests of various insurance 
requirements of all the states and digests 
of workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile liability security laws countrywide. 
Special reference has been made to mon- 
opolistic state funds and automobile se- 
curity laws. 


In addition the Association for some 
years past has issued a quarterly bulletin, 
edited by Tecumseh Sherman, its ad- 
visory counsel, which contains the latest 
information regarding such subjects as 


workmen’s compensation, occupational 
diseases, automobile liability and social 
insurances. 


Staff Administration 


F. Robertson Jones, re-elected general 
manager this week, is a veteran in trade 
association activity, and in giving execu- 


W. Fairchild, assistant general manager, 
who is former Colorado commissionet 
and past somes: hs of the commissioners’ 
convention, and Henry S. Ives, special 
counsel, an old time newspaper man 
Both of these executives have given in- 
creased attention to public relations dur- 
ing the past few months. 


The Association is aiso fortunate in 
having as a staff attorney Hervey ] 
Drake, one-time counsel in the New York 
Insurance Department, who, during the 
present legislative session, has looked 
after the insurance code and fidelity and 
surety field activity, and the New York 
State situation. Mr. Drake is chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Inter- 


national Association of Insurance 
Counsel. 

Experts on occupational diseases in the 
Organization are Louis A. Mills, 
secretary and office manager who is sery 
ing creditably as secretary to the special 
occupational disease committee; [TP 
Tecumseh Sherman, and Henry D. Sayer, 
who is the most recent acquisition to the 
staff. Marcus Abramson, another at- 
torney, has given a good account of him- 
self on various taxation matters and is it 
general charge of the 
to member companies 


assistant 


4 , 
legislative service 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








65th Anniversary Being Observed By 
Cobb & Stebbins Agency of Denver 


Two Centuries of Pioneering Is Its Background, Charles D. 
Cobb, Founder, Having Gone West by Wagon Train; 
Prominence of Herbert C. Stebbins, His Grandson 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


\s opposed to the hordes who proclaim 
the glory of youth, antiquarians and con- 
noisseurs of Napoleon brandy assert that 
only age can produce mellow perfection. 
To be the youngish vigorous head of the 
oldest general agency in the United 
States would seem to accord proper de- 
ference to both schools of thought. The 
general agency of Cobb & Stebbins at 
lenver, Col., which just now is celebrat- 
ing its Sixty-fifth Anniversary declares 
itself to be the oldest in the country. Not 
the oldest agency you comprehend but 
the oldest general agency. 

It was doing business before Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico or Utah had at- 
tained the dignity of statehood, and at 
present operates in the same territory. 

3ack in the Civil War days when 
Charles D. Cobb, a youth of nineteen but 
already a veteran Confederate soldier 
was captured by Union forces he was 
paroled and sent west, joining a wagon 
train under the leadership of Dr. R. G. 
3uckingham, a noted southern physician 
and surgeon. 

With Dr. Buckingham were his wife 
and daughters and the eventful journey 
across the plains, standing off hostile 
Indians, enduring the hardships of travel 
found amelioration in the romance which 
made a Miss Buckingham, Mrs. Charles 
Cobb. 

Arriving in Denver via ox-train, Mr. 
Cobb became an Indian trader being for 
a time at Fort Fetterman which he left 
just before the great Indian massacre and 
in 1868 engaged in the insurance business 
in Denver. His son, Clarence Cobb, and 
his grandson, Herbert Cobb Stebbins to- 
day constitute the firm which is in its 
Sixty-fifth year of continuous operation. 

Buckingham-Stebbins Genealogy 

Ancestors are ordinarily interesting 
only to their descendents and sometimes 
their remoteness is not without distinct 
advantage. This would seem to be an 
exception. Great grandsire Buckingham’s 
likeness is now one of the stained glass 
windows in the dome of the Capitol 
Suilding at Denver and the first gene- 
alogy ever printed in America was that 
of the Stebbins family, the original now 
being in the Boston Museum. 

When Emerson Hough wrote the “Cov- 
ered Wagon” some of his data was ob- 
tained from various documents of Dr. 
Buckingham—reciting the story of the 
journey across the plains, his fights with 
the Indians, buffalo hunts and finally the 
founding of the City of Denver. By way 
of parenthetical sop to personal vanity, 
the writer digresses long enough to stat« 
that Welton Street remains a busy ar- 
terial monument to another Denver 
pioneer. 

This early American saga should not be 
construed as an intimation that an aura 
of decay hangs about the Cobb & Steb- 
bins Agency. Rather is it intended to 
show that the firm members have their 
roots in pioneer stock of the sort which 
accepted privation, hardship and sparse 
opportunity as a matter of course and on 
that Spartan foundation built substanti- 
ally. 

That will help the reader understand 
why Herbert Stebbins recently returned 
from calling on agents throughout New 
Mexico speaks of having driven twenty- 
five hundred miles through sand storms 


and dust storms, which would seem to an 
Easterner to make travel impossible, and 
thinks nothing of it. 
Notables Who Started in Stebbins 
Agency 

Many illustrious names first were heard 
in the insurance world in the old Cobb 
Agency. One of their first special agents 
was the recently retired assistant United 
States Manager of the North British & 
Mercantile fleet, George H. Batchelder. 

Another graduate from the office was 
Joseph A. Kelsey, U. S. General Agent of 
the Tokio and president of the Standard 
Fire of New York. Still another was 
E. L. Goff, retired secretary of the Spring 
Garden Insurance Co. And the late 
Charles D. Dunlop, president, Providence 
Washington, decidedly should be men- 
tioned as he started his career in the 
Cobb Agency as a special agent being a 
nephew of Charles D. Cobb, the founder, 
and named after him. 

Such general agents as William Deans 
of Selbach & Deans, San Francisco; 
William C. Lyle, general agent for the 
St. Paul at Omaha; Gordon Williams of 
Atlanta and Reed Penington of Denver 
all started in the Cobb Agency. 


Long Time Company Representation 


Charles Cobb pioneed in association 
work as early as 1871 when he organized 
the first board of fire underwriters in the 
West. From that local committee sprang, 
so it is said, the idea of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents when 
the late Robert S. Brannen gave it voice 
in 1896. Through the years various part- 
ners were taken into the agency and the 
firm name changed to accommodate the 
successive additions and deletions but al- 
ways the Cobb family has remained dom- 
inant. 

The agency has represented the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., 
of London for nearly sixty years. It has 
represented the Caledonian Insurance Co. 
of Edinburgh for more than forty years. 
The Providence Washington Insurance 
Co. has been in the Cobb & Stebbins of- 
fice for more than a quarter of a century. 

More than six hundred local agents in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Utah send business to the Cobb & Steb- 
bins Agency which specializes entirely in 
fire business. 

Formerly the agency wrote casualty 
lines but a year before the failure of the 
Union Indemnity, which company they 
represented, it reinsured all its casualty 
business amounting to $300,000 in another 
company. The shrewd business judgment 
which prompted that act was character- 
istic of the manner in which the agency 
looks after the interests of its local rep- 
resentatives who were saved from loss in 
the Union debacle. 


Herbert Stebbins the “Go-Getter” 


Herbert Stebbins, nephew and partner 
of Clarence Cobb, senior member of the 
firm, is the “go-getter” of the organiza- 
tion—his fewer years and urbane person- 
ality getting him that portfolio as a mat- 
ter of course. Always Herbert Stebbins 


has been a staunch association man and, 
as a matter of fact, was one of the or- 
ganizers of the American Association of 
General Agents, was chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee, was president and has 
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held other offices in connection with the 


organization. 

He has traveled extensively from coast 
to coast, attending and addressing meet- 
ings of the association and is in demand 
as an insurance speaker on more occa- 
sions than he finds it possible to accept. 
He is a member of the Western Under- 
writers Association and of the Pacific 
soard of Fire Underwriters. 

Important participation in civic activi- 
ties he takes so much as a matter of 
course that a list of them is not even 
available. 

The rule of three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves continues in 
force except that with the Cobb & Steb- 
bins Agency it is the undress uniform of 
mental activity and has never been 
doffed. 

A family strain made hardy by two 
centuries of pioneering on successive 
frontiers does not turn flaccid just be- 
cause success rewards well directed and 
sustained effort. 

Perhaps the mile-high atmosphere and 
the annual three hundred days of sun- 
shine may have something to do with it. 

Not forgetting, of course, the highly 
ornamental and accomplished Mrs. Her- 
bert who leads in Denver’s artistic life 
just as Herbert deepens and extends the 
Stebbins impress insurance-wise. 


N. Y. Auto Deaths Drop | 


“During the first three months of 
1935 481 persons were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents in New York State,” 
Charles A. Harnett, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles said this week. This 
is a decrease of fifty-four, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1934. 
During the first three months of 1935, 
no less than 19,190 persons were in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents, 
whereas 19,994 were injured during the 
same period in 1934, a decrease of S04. 

One of the outstanding reductions 
in motor vehicle fatalities is repre- 
sented in accidents occurring at grade 
crossings. During the first three 
months of this year only 10 persons 
were killed in accidents of this type, 
whereas in the same period of 193, 
20 persons lost their lives. This in- 
dicates that greater caution is being 
exercised by drivers at railroad cross- 
ings. | 

















New Ad Campaign Started 
By Standard Accident 


The Standard Accident has inaugurated 
another national advertising campaign 
for 1935, which got under way in April in 
3usiness Week and Time. Nation’s Busi- 
ress also will be used monthly and full 
pages in Fortune Magazine. In addition 
special monthly copy will be used in the 
American Bar Association Journal and 
Janking Magazine. 

Copy will be institutional in character 
as in last year’s campaign, although this 
year Standard agents will be featured 
prominently in the company’s advertising 
as professional advisors who contribute 
to the welfare of assureds in the same 
manner as doctors and lawyers aid and 
counsel their clients. Symbolic photo- 
graphs will continue to be used. 

In addition to national magazines, an 
extensive campaign will be run in the 
insurance journals, those being used are 
the National Underwriter, Insurance 
Field, Local Agent, Casualty Insuror, 
Best’s Magazine, Rough Notes and The 
Eastern Underwriter. This advertising 
will feature photographs of various 
Standard agents examining the com- 
pany’s sales helps. The account is han- 
dled by the Rickerd Advertising Agency. 

MO. SAFETY GLASS LAW 

Governor Guy B. Park of Missouri has 
signed the bill which requires that all 
motor vehicles carrying passengers and 
school children for hire or otherwise be 
equipped with laminated safety glass in 
doors, windows and windshields. The 
law will also apply to all new automo- 
biles manufactured or assembled after 
January 1, 1936. 
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JUDICIAL BOND RENEWals 


Suggestion on Annual Premium Paymen, 
of Fiduciary Bonds Made by Harris. 
burg Branch, U. S. F. & G, 


The Harrisburg branch of the United 
States F. & G. of which H. O. Dodge jg 
manager, gets out monthly an informa. 
tive bulletin departmentalized as to sel}. 
ing ideas and news. Currently Joseph 
Danza, surety superintendent, discusses 
so-called judicial renewal premiums and 
says: 

“For some unknown reason, not only 
our agents but attorneys get the impres. 
sion that annual premiums on fiduciary 
bonds should be paid only when there js 
enough money in the estate with which 
to pay such premiums. While fiduciaries 
are permitted to take credit for bond 
premiums when filing their accounts, we 
know of nothing in the law that makes it 
compulsory for the principals to wait un- 
til they get money in the estate before 
paying such premiums. 

“Premiums on these bonds are personal 
obligations of the fiduciaries. Companies 
do not write the bonds for the estates, 
They write them for certain individuals 
and those individuals are personally re- 
sponsible for such premiums regardless 
of whether or not there is any money in 
the estate. The agreement contained in 
every application for bonds of this typ: 
plainly states that the principal agrees to 
pay certain premiums. 

“We are bringing this to the attention 
of our agents so that when the fiduciary 
says the premium is not available from 
the assets of the estate, the principal and 
attorney may be reminded of the fact 
that the premiums are personal obliga- 
tions of the fiduciary.” 





ANNUAL OUTING JUNE 5 


N. J. Surety Underwriters to Gather at 
Monmouth County Country Club; 
Next Monthly Meeting in October 
The Surety Underwriters’ Association 

of New Jersey, of which C. J. Collins 
Standard Accident, is president, decided 
at its monthly mecting on Tuesday at 
the Downtown Club, Newark, to hold the 
annual outing and golf tournament on 
Wednesday, June 5, at the Monmouth 
County Country Club, near Eatontown, 
N. J. Golf, swimming and tennis will 
be the attractions during the day with 
dinner at 7 o’clock in the evening. Tues- 
day’s meeting was the last to be held 
this spring. After a summer's holiday 
the next gathering will be the first week 
in October. 





Jesse Read Wants Security 
Fund Law Enacted in Okla. 


Casualty companies will not be re- 
quired for the time being to deposit with 
the Oklahoma Insurance Board either 
securities or bonds to protect workmen's 
compensation claimants in that state. 
Jesse G. Read, insurance commissioner, 
intends to request Governor E. W. Mar- 
land to submit at the prospective special 
session of the state legislature a work- 
men’s compensation security fund bill 
similar to those in New York and Min- 
nesota. If legislature should not enact 
such a law then Commissioner Read will 
later require the posting of bond or 
securities. 


sion by Michigan Department 


Out of all the two-score or more work- 
men’s compensation bills introduced at 
the regular session of the Michigan leg 
islature there appears to be littie chance” 
of any major revision of the existing la. 
Among. bills defeated by the state legisla 
tors was the one which would have put 
occupational diseases under the act. Most 
of the legislators took the attitude that 
any broadening of the law at this time 
would merely mean increased unemploy- 
ment through a tightening of employers 
standards. 
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National Bureau 


(Continued from Page 56) 


1921 one of its chief features being great- 
er centralization of authority in the Bu- 
reau’s officials who up until that time 
“had so little freedom of action that they 
were compelled to look for continual 
ance from the companies.” Increased 
powers were granted to the general man- 
ager by amendment to the constitution. 
This post was assumed that year by 
lesse S. Phillips, who had been New 
York Superintendent of Insurance. Mr. 
Phillips served creditably until March 31, 
1926, when he became president of the 
Great American Indemnity. 

As associate general manager during 
Mr. Phillips’ regime A. W. Whitney de- 
yoted his time more and more to the 
formulation of plans for projects which 
were to constitute the automobile acci- 
dent prevention campaign and generally 
to the direction of safety and conserva- 
tional programs of the Bureau. And dur- 
ing the period from 1926 to 1930 Mr. 
Whitney was acting general manager un- 
til the election of James A. Beha as gen- 
eral manager and counsel in March, 1930. 


guide 


Pioneered in Industrial Safety 


It is significant that the very first con- 
stitution of the Bureau adopted in 1910 
included among its objects “to devise and 
recommend safeguards and safety appli- 
ances for the protection of working 
people against the hazards to which they 
may be exposed by reason of their occu- 
pations.” This scope was broadened in 
1916 in a more detailed statement of 
Bureau activities relating to conservation 
providing for inspection of risks, prepara- 
tion, publication and application of a 
schedule rating plan, formation and ap- 
plication of an experience rating plan 
designed both to provide equitable rates 
and to promote conservation. And in the 
1921 reorganization a program of auto- 
mobile accident prevention was decided 
upon which came into being in June, 
1922, when a special appropriation was 
made to finance the campaign. 

With A. W. Whitney in charge em- 
phasis was placed on (1) safety education 
in the schools; (2) the development and 
encouragement of safety activities in in- 
dividual communities and (3) the devel- 
opment of traffic engineering. The major 
part of this work in safety education, it 
is explained, has been done through the 
National Safety Council “because of the 
difficulties that would have been encount- 
ered at the inception of the work (which 
do not, however, appreciably exist today) 
if the work had been done directly by a 
commercial organization.” 


Present Day Executives 


General Manager Beha and Associate 
General Manager William Leslie both 
came to the Bureau in March, 1930. Mr. 
Beha takes charge of all public relations, 
handles Bureau contact with company 
executives and state insurance officials, 
and exercises general supervision over all 
ovher activities of the Bureau. He is also 
chairman of the acquisition cost confer- 
ences and a member of the New York 
Insurance Board. 

Mr. Leslie has charge of all rate making 
activities of the Bureau, a field in which 
he is a recognized authority. His back- 
sround includes the general managership 
of the National Council from 1923 to 1929, 
and secretary-actuary, California State 
Compensation Insurance Fund. Under his 
direction the Bureau is active in studying 
the interests of the stock companies with 
Tespect to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, devising methods of rate-making 
and underwriting the business, and pre- 
paring and presenting stock company 
Proposals. 

Charles J. Haugh joined the organiza- 
tion in November, 1925, as assistant actu- 
ary, becoming actuary in May, 1931, with 
Supervision over actuarial and statistical 
departments, He ably represents the 
Bureau at public hearings on rating 
Matters, ‘ 

Everett E. Robinson, who was ap- 
Pointed secretary of the Bureau in May, 
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1932, has spent his entire business career 
in its ranks having started as a statistical 
clerk upon his graduation from Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon. He obtained 
a valuable statistical background as chief 
assistant to the late Mr. Meltzer, then 
transferred to the automobile department 
and in April, 1926, became its manager 
when his predecessor, Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, was appointed secretary-treasur- 
er. Mr. Robinson was automobile man- 
ager for five and one-half years. 

The separate financial office of comp- 
troller was provided for in 1932 and 
Robert J. Rountry was given this post. 
He had previously been special assistant 
to Mr. Beha. 
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Veteran Employes 
No outline of the Bureau’s history 
would be complete without reference to 
pioneer employes in its service. Miss 
Minetta Bodecker, now private secretary 
to Mr. Beha, has to her credit the longest 
period of service. She started in January, 
1913, as a stenographer assigned to com- 
mittee work. Since 1918 she has done 
secretarial work for individual officers, 
including Jesse S. Phillips, and she prob- 
ably knows more about the routine of 
the organization than any one other 

employe. 
Milton Acker, now compensation and 
liability manager, joined the Bureau in 
July, 1913, as an inspector; then organ- 


ized and became the first manager of 
the Connecticut branch office, returning 
to New York in 1918 as assistant superin- 
tendent of the inspection department. 
After A.E.F. service he rejoined the staff: 
and in 1931 became assistant in the 
compensation and liability department of 
which he has been manager since Janu- 
ary, 1924. Among other accomplishments 
Mr. Acker is a pianist of some ability. 

Others in the service since 1914 include 
Edward A. Bantel, office manager, who 
annually handles the huge job of manual 
distribution in a creditable fashion; Grace 
I). Schmidt, accounting division, and 
Robert E. Laley, San Francisco branch 
office manager. 
































STRAIGHT FURROW 


CROSS the field of insurance The Maryland, since it was founded in 


1898, has plowed a straight furrow with these two business tenets: 


A policy sold on an unsound basis or to anyone who 
does not need protection, does the customer a wrong. 


The Maryland will not seek under any circumstances 
to escape payment of a fair and just claim. 


Ten thousand agents of The Maryland are putting their hands to the plow to 
turn a straight furrow. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES G. BLAINE, President, Midland Ma- 
rine Trust Company, New York 

FRED G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Baltimore 

HOWARD BRUCE, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Baltimore National Bank 

JAMES BRUCE, Vice-President, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, New York 

WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman of the 
Board, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago 

SILLIMAN EVANS, President 

JOHN B. FORD, JR.,Vice-President, Michigan 
Alkali Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

DOUGLAS GORMAN, President, Cumber- 
land Coal Company, Baltimore 

LEON E. GREENBAUM, Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 

HENRY G. HILKEN, A. Schumacher & Com- 
pany, Steamship Agents, Baltimore 

WALTER HOPKINS, Director, First National 
Bank, Baltimore 

HOWARD W. JACKSON, Mayor of Baltimore 

JAMES M. KEMPER, President, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


THEODORE F. KRUG, Retired Merchant, 
Baltimore 

FRANCIS M.LAW, President, First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas 

ELLERY W.MANN, President, Zonite Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York 

ROBERT G. MERRICK, President, Equitable 
Trust Company, Baltimore 

EDGAR G. MILLER, JR., Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 

ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 

EDWARD L. ROBINSON, President, Eutaw 
Savings Bank, Baltimore 

JAMES D. ROBINSON, Executive Vice-Pres- 
dent, First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHN K. SHAW, President, Century Coal 
Company, Baltimore 

J. K. VOSHELL, Manager, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Baltimore 

FRANK O. WATTS, Chairman of the Board, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

LOUIS S. ZIMMERMAN, Vice-President, 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


Sire companies. 


——— 
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HAS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


Quiet Observance on Bes 1 by John S. 


Turn, Aetna Life Group’s General 
Mgr. in N. Y.; Highly Respected 

John S. Turn, 

Greater New 


general 


York for the Aetna 





JOHN S. TURN 


surance business on May 1, a notable 
milestone in any man’s life, and in char- 
acteristic fashion gave quiet observance 
to the occasion. In fact, few people out- 
side of his close associates realized that 
May 1, 1935, had any special significance 
for Mr. Turn. 

The Aetna’s general manager in New 
York is one of the most highly respected 
members of the metropolitan insurance 
fraternity. Under his leadership the New 
York branch year after year has con- 
sistently increased its production with a 
profit to the company. Before coming 
here he had a fine record of achievement 
in managerial posts in several other large 
cities. 





Pa. Compensation Revision 
Passes House by 132 to 55 


The Earle administration’s general re- 
vision of the Pennsylvania compensation 
law, which employers estimate will boost 
their costs $50,000,000 a year, has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
by vote of 132 to 55. In the senate, the 
committee on labor and industry, to 
which it has been sent, will hold a public 
hearing upon the bill at 8 P. M., Tues- 
day, May 21. 

The joint conference of carriers and 
employers, which is opposing the bill, has 
withheld its most telling shots to be fired 
before the senate committee, anticipating 
the administration-controlled house 
would pass the measure regardless of 
objections. 

Armed with figures and specific exam- 
ples of how the bill will affect them, the 
employer-carrier group is expected to 
offer to accept the increases from $7 to 
$15 minimum and $15 to $25 maximum 
weekly payments, if the senate commit- 
tee inserts amendments to reduce some 
of the other costs the bill proposes to 
impose, as well as eliminate injuries 
which are compensable in Pennsylvania 
but not in other states. 





NEW MORTGAGE BLANK 


A new blank for reporting on mort- 
gage guaranty business was adopted this 
week by the committee on blanks of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners with the intention of bringing 
out the proper valuation of assets in the 
form of bonds, stocks and inortgages. 
The new blanks call for statements as to 
how much of the value of the assets are 
pledged and therefore unavailable and 
how much are unpledged. 


manager in 
Life 
Group, completed forty years in the in- 


Old Timers in Spotlight | 


With 150 present, the largest annual 

evatherine ever held, the Silver Anni- 
versary meeting of the National Bu- 
reau on Wednesday took a reminis- 
cent turn following luncheon and the | 
spotlight was occupied by the pio- 
necrs. T. J. Falvey, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, who came down 
from Boston especially to attend, was 
introduced as the senior chief execu- 
tive of the casualty business and in a 
stirring speech he paid tribute to the 
founders of the Bureau, called it a 
great, useful organization which had | 
turned doubt and lack of confidence 
into security and cooperation. He 
| closed by saying: “I do not want to 
contemplate what would have hap- | 
pened if some organization had not 
come to guide us more safely and 
sanely out of the hit, skip and jump 
action indulged in by many of us in | 
those early days.” 

Edson S. Lott, president, United | 
States Casualty, was in his best form | 
and wittily described happenings in 
the early Bureau days. John H. Thom, 
Standard Accident vice-president, 
fifty-one years a casualty executive, 
another speaker, was also given well 
earned recognition as were Charles 
Hughes, Stanley L. Otis, Jesse S. 
Phillips and A. W. Whitney, all for- 
mer Bureau managers. : 

James A. Beha made the significant 
point that while the casualty insurance 
business in the past has been called 
“the little sister of the fire business” 
it is now bigger in premium volume. 
For in 1934 all fire companies wrote 
$827,000,000 in premiums whereas all 
casualty companies rolled up a volume 
of $913,000,000. 











H. & A. Conference Has 


Agency Problems Session 


One of the features of the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference next month will 
be the entire session devoted to agency 
problems. With George Manzelmann, 
North American Accident, who is Con- 
ference president, in charge of the meet- 
ing it will be addressed by R. M. Row- 
land, National Casualty, followed by four 
round table discussions. Each will be 
preceded by an introductory paper. 

The discussions together with those in- 
troducing these topics are— 

“Selection” —introduced by J. W. Blunt, vice- 
president, Monarch Life. 

“Recruiting’’—introduced by A. N. Hepler, Jr., 
secretary, Income Guaranty Co. 

“Training’—introduced by W. G. 
vice-president-secretary, Inter-Ocean Casualty. 
Fuller, 


Alpaugh, 


“Supervision”—introduced by E. B. 
vice-president, Loyal Protective. 


Frank Chandler Back in 
Casualty Company Ranks 


Frank G. Chandler. for many years a 
prominent figure in mid-western casualty 
circles, is now located with the Central 
Mutual of Chicago as superintendent of 
agents. This company has selected Mr. 
Chandler to build up a strong agency 
force and will write no direct business 
preferring to progress along agency and 
brokerage lines. 

Mr. Chandler, long active in associa- 
tion work and known as one of the pio- 
neers in the Insurance Day movement, 
is at present vice-president of the Tlli- 
nois Association of Insurance Agents. 
He has previously been connected with 
the J. M. Hogle Co. agency. Chicago, 
and with Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 








A. Duncan Reid, president and W. H. 
Galentine, general counsel, Globe Indem- 
nity, arrived at Los Angeles last Tuesday, 
being the first stop on a visit to the 
Pacific Coast. After spendine a week 
there the two officials drove to San Fran- 
cisco, accompanied by D. W. Pierce, resi- 
dent vice-president for the company in 
Southern California. 
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Bureau’s Busy Year 


(Continued from Page 56) 


has met also with representatives of 
\merican Bar Association. The a 
under consideration, it is believed, will be 
favorably regarded by the State insur- 
ance departments and by the Bar Assgogi- 
ation, and will answer the numerous de- 
mands for the standardization of protec- 
tion afforded under automobile liabilit, 
policies. Careful consideration has been 
given to the language of the Standard 
provisions from the standpoint of Jega| 
sufficiency and the flexibility which js 
needed for the preparation of individual 
company torms. 

Early in 1934, West Virginia adopted 
standard provisions for automobile liabil- 
ity policies which in a large measure were 
based upon a program submitted by the 
National Bureau. ? 

In Texas, several portfolios containing 
proposed policy and endorsement forms 
have been studied and many conferences 
held, and at the present writing the Texas 
plan for standardization is still unde 
consideration. 


Diesel Engines Studied 


The increased use of Diesel engines 
and the fact that they have never been 
cxtensively insured was a problem studied 
by this department during the year, A 
committee was appointed to act as repre- 
sentative of the National Bureau in inter- 
viewing prominent manufacturers and to 
secure information for rating purposes, 
The results have been most satisfactory, 
and in December the Ficld Practice Com- 
mittee of the Diesel Engine Manufac- 
turers’ Association met with our special 
committee in Chicago to set up appro- 
priate standards for the manufacture 
and operation of this equipment. 


Rate Changes 


The Governing Committee was most 
active during 1934, and eighteen full days 
were spent in meetings. As a result, there 
were numerous changes in manual rules 
and rates, one of the most important of 
which was a revision of the residence 
boiler and vessel classification. The old 
method of rating each object in a resi- 
dence was abandoned, and residences are 
now written at a flat rate covering all the 
insurable objects therein—the rate de- 
pending upon the number of heated 
rooms in the house. The rules were also 
amended to permit the inclusion of per- 
sonal injury coverage and expediting cov- 
cring, the latter being included without 
additional charge. 

Decidedly interesting is the fact, diffi- 
cult of explanation, that during the de- 
pression years the burglary departments 
of most companies have been able to 
make an underwriting profit. With wide- 
spread unemployment and the repeal of 
prohibition much higher loss ratios were 
looked for than have actually developed. 
In the bank robbery insurance line, the 
new rule that banks keep most of their 
insured property behind a timelock at all 
times, saved many thousands of dollars 
of losses, according to reports. The ex- 
perience over a number of years shows 
that burglary loss ratios follow business 
conditions almost inversely — low when 
business is good and high when business 


is bad. Because of this, a close watch 
has been kept on the entire burglary 
line. 


The trend today is toward the broad- 
ening of policy contracts. With the 
change of Subdivision 5 of Section 70 0! 
the New York Insurance Law permitting 
casualty companies to insure money an 
securities against all risks, the Governing 
Committee set to work drafting appropt 
ate policy forms. As a result, a new 
policy covering securities in safe deposit 
boxes against all risks was issued—the 
first time burglary companies have wrt- 
ten all-risk coverage. This policy 1s 4 
important forward step in the burglar) 
insurance business. It is issued only t 
the renter or lessee of safe deposit boxes 
end not to the rentor or lessor thereo! 
Other all-risk policies are being com 
sidered. 
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Brooklyn Dinner 
(Continued from Page 1) 
» he held from last November until 
He was sworn in as Super- 
intendent in Albany yesterday. 
\fter paying tribute to the services 
rendered by Mr. Van Schaick since 1931 
Pink stated that the spirit of his 


whicl 
this week. 


Mr. 


nredecessor will carry on and there will 





H. LESTER HEISTAD 

be strict enforcement of right practices. 
He said he will remember Superintendent 
Van Schaick for his courageous work in 
meeting the mortgage situation and in 
the reorganization of companies, which 
kept people at work and removed from 
the courts thousands of difficult cases. 
Great and useful work was done under 
the leadership of the retiring Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Pink said, and with refer- 
ence to the mortgage difficulties, although 
many mistakes were undoubtedly made, 
no one could have done better than Mr. 





SYLVESTER P 


EISEMANN 


Van Schaick. “He retires with our ad- 
miration and our affection,” the new Su- 
Perintendent said in conclusion 


Hard Work Remains to Be Done 

In responding to the tributes of speak- 
ers and the audience Mr. Van Schaick 
expressed his deep appreciation of so 
kindly and genuine a reception. He then 
went on to emphasize the point that it is 
é mistake to believe that the problems 
of the Insurance Department are about 


Brokers and Agents 


solved and that a period of ease is ahead. 
Challenging, bafling and complex mat- 
ters are present at all times, he said, 
and Superintendent Pink will inherit his 
share of them. Even with the mortgage 
situation there are many problems still 
to solve, Mr. Van Schaick stated, allow- 
ing for the work taken over by the 
Mortgage Commission. Great questions 
of reorganization and _ liquidation of 
mortgage companies remain for the De- 
partment to tackle. But progress has 
been made, said the Superintendent, with 
the aid of “the finest staff any public 
official has ever had.” 

Mr. Van Schaick told how he had first 
met Mr. Pink when they were students 
together at St. Lawrence University in 
New York State. A friendship formed 
then has continued for over twenty-five 
years though Mr. Van Schaick lived and 
practiced law at Rochester and Mr. Pink 
returned to Brooklyn to enter law work. 
When Mr. Van Schaick needed someone 
to aid in rehabilitation efforts he selected 
Mr. Pink in 1932 because of “his capa- 
bilities and dependable nature of his 


character. Mr. Pink has done great work 
and he is in full sympathy with the ideals 
of the Department. He is thoroughly in 
accord with what we have been trying to 
accomplish.” 
Brokers’ Bill Approval 

Sylvester P. Eisemann, chairman of the 
dinner committee of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Association, opened the 
after-dinner program by _ introducing 
Toastmaster Schiff. The latter announced 
the signing by Governor Lehman of the 
brokers’ apprenticeship bill; this news 
was received with evident delight by the 
brokers. Mr. Schiff then thanked Dun- 
can T. O’Brien, chairman of the Senate 
Insurance Committee; Edward S. Moran, 
Jr., chairman of the Assembly Insurance 
Committee, and Senator Jacob J. 
Schwarzwald for their efforts in securing 
the nassage of this bill “which will great- 
ly improve the insurance brokerage busi- 
ness.” He paid tribute also to Mortimer 
L. Nathanson, former president of the 
brokers’ association, who for years has 
been active in securing the passage of 
legislation to aid brokers. Mr. Schwarz- 
wald as Assemblyman several years ago 
introduced the first brokers’ qualification 
bill in Albany. 

On behalf of the brokers 
Heistad presented Jacob L. 


President 
Schneider, 


former president of the brokers’ associa- 
tion and now chairman of the executive 
committee, with a chair and lamp as a 
token of appreciation for what he has 
done for the organization. 

United States Attorney Hickey spoke 


on the advantages of Brooklyn as a 
commercial, industrial and_ residential 
center. He urged the brokers to aid 


in the further development of their home 
community and to uphold its ideals. 


Names of Guests 


Among those on the dais were the following: 
Herman S. Bacharach, president, Brooklyn Bat 
Association; Thomas W. Buckley, president, 
Bronx Insurance Men’s Association; Albert Fir 
man, counsel, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As 


sociation; Follett L. Greeno, president, New 
York State Association of Local Agents; Harold 
M. Hess, manager, New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange; William J. Manning, president, 
Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Association; Louis J. 
Rice, president, Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York; Samuel D. Rosan, president, In 


dependent Insurance Brokers’ Association; Leon 
ard L. Saunders, executive secretary, New York 
State Insurance Federation; Paul Simon, presi- 
dent, General Brokers’ Association; George W 
Stewart, New York State Assemblyman: Martin 
H. Weyrauch, managing editor, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; Lonis C. Wills, president, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sitting at the guest table directly in front of 
the speakers’ table were the following: Charles 
P. Butler, former Deputy Superintendent; Rollin 
M. Clark, Deputy Superintendent; Edward Dart, 


(Concluded on Page 28) 





of sports. 








here are hazards and hazards 
| in golf —an accident ts one of 
| the other kind. 


Our Golfers’ Liability Insurance Policy protects against 
| loss from this cause, and the cost is small. Every golfer 
| needs this protection. 
| Our Golf and Games (Sports) Liability Policy, at a 


slight additional cost, gives protection for various kinds 


Agents are finding this field a profitable one. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


of New York 


(Organized 1884) 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY | 


(Organized 1890) 
Home Offices in New York 


BOTH COMPANIES 
write 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and 
Casualty Insurance 
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VOLUNTARY 
Buses and 


Increased interest has lately been 
shown by automobile insurance under- 
writers, both fire and casualty, in a vol- 
untary pool plan under which special 
hazard risks such as public passenger 
carrying buses and long haul trucks could 
profitably be insured. At present such 
risks are frowned on for the most part 
by individual companies and, if written 
at all, only on an accommodation basis, 
each risk being appraised on its own 
merits. 

The desirability of having a pool for 
such risks was recently given an impetus 
when J. J. Magrath, rating bureau chief 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
in talking before the Automobile Casu- 
alty Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, said he believed that a _ pool 
equipped to give intensive study to the 
special problems involved “should relieve 
the strain on company underwriters and 
result in a more satisfactory means of 
coping with the demand for dependable 
coverage.” 


Need Bus and Truck Insurance Market 


Undoubtedly Mr. Magrath had in mind 
instances in the past few years when the 
Department was called upon to liquidate 
companies that specialized in special haz- 
ards and the closing of which might have 
been prevented if the business had been 
handled under a pool arrangement put- 
ting not too much of the underwriting 
burden upon any one company. The ob- 
jective, as proponents of the plan see 
it, is to decide upon a method of pooling 
this business so that there will continue 
tc be a market for the bus and trucking 
risk among companies that are in a finan- 
cially sound condition. 

The first essential is a study of the 
purposes and problems of the undertak- 
ing, and because the type of the organi- 
zation may determine its outcome, it will 
be helpful in Mr. Magrath’s opinion to 
decide upon the answers to the following 
questions before taking any steps: 

1. Is exclusive authority to underwrite 
certain classes of risks to be conferred 
upon the pool management ? 

2. Should the pool perform all com- 
pany functions on the business it writes ? 

3. Should underwriters’ policy or in- 
dividual company policy be used? 

4. What shall be the basis of par- 
ticipation ? 

5. Should the pool management have 
discretion in the matter of rates, forms 
and commissions ? 


6. Are funds to be retained by the 
pool except for any surplus profits ? 
Useful Purposes of Pool 
One of the chief arguments of the 


special hazard pool is the success of ex- 
isting aviation insurance and excise pools. 
There is no doubt that these groups have 
definitely established themselves in the 
business and are performing useful un- 


effectively 
could or 


more 
company 


derwriting functions 
than the individual 
would want to do. 
The ability to develop and apply thor- 
ough knowledge of special hazard under- 
writing is also pointed out as well as 
the development of engineering service 
and facilities. Supervision of long trip 
bus risks, for example, would be handled 
by coast to coast road patroling over the 
Staff engineers would 


main highways. 
have conferred upon them the au- 
thority to stop trucks or buses at any 


time in case of careless driving and not 
allow the driver to proceed unless given 
positive assurance that the practice will 
cease. Twenty-four hour claim service 
would be an indispensable feature. 

The very nature of the pool arrange- 
ment, it is stressed, means economy of 
management, safety engineering and 
claims handling. Furthermore, by a con- 
centration of the underwriting in the of- 
fices of a pool the contrary competition 
among companies would be largely elimi- 
nated. The agent having a troublesome 
bus line would be referred to the pool, 
and each risk would be considered strict- 
ly on its merits. 

The expectation is that sufficient vol- 
ume of business could be obtained so as 
to afford a representative spread of risks 
as well as to pay for the overhead of the 
pool. At the outset, however, proponents 
favor limiting the pool’s operations to 
territories where it can obtain a concen- 
trated volume of business rather than 
taking scattered risks throughout the 
country. Succinctly expressed, there 
would be dependable coverage with a 
distribution of risks. 

Creation of rate, form and commission 
standards which would meet special risk 
requirements is a problem which would 
need early consideration and a willing- 
ness to cooperate in this connection has 
already been indicated by the New York 
Insurance Department through Mr. Ma- 
grath. 


Adaptability of Risks to Pool 
Underwriting 


The question as to the classes of risks 
adaptable to pool underwriting is natu- 
rally one of the first to be asked. As 
heretofore indicated, public passenger 
carrying lines and long haul trucking 
operations seem particularly subject since 
most underwriters treat these classes as 
either accommodation or prohibited lines. 
In the larger cities most statutory taxi 
insurance is not covered in “old line stock 
companies,” viz: in New York City none 
is written. Large trucking lines are on 
prohibited lists in insurance home offices. 
3us coverage, in fact, is sparingly writ- 
ten by the “old line companies,” much 
of it being in small local carriers or being 
in the nature of an experiment by others. 

Despite this state of affairs some un- 
derwriters in opposing the creation of a 





To Honor R. A. Foster And 
J. E. Messick At French Lick 


Thirty years of close business and so- 
cial association of two Indianapolis insur- 
ance men will culminate with a party in 
honor of Ronald Foster and John E. 


Messick. For all of these years the firm 
of Foster & Messick has — general 
agent for the United States F. & G. and 


on the occasion of the Fre ah Lick party 
they will be honor guests with their eigh- 
teen district agents as hosts. The com- 
pany maintains district offices in Indiana 
and Illinois. 

The party completes a testimonial cam 
paign somdieted by the agents which put 


$150,006 of new business on the com- 
pany’s books. 

Many prominent in the surety field 
will be at the meeting. Among them will 
be E. Asbury Davis, president; R. How- 
ard Bland, chairman of the board; Hugh 
D. Combs, Charles C. Conlon, Philip F. 
Lee, S. Blount Mason, Jr., Joseph F. 
Matthai, vice-presidents, all of the United 
States F. & G. home office in Baltimore, 
and Harry E. McClain, Indiana insurance 
commissioner. 


VA. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

\ total of 3,001 injuries resulting from 
industrial accidents in Virginia were re- 
ported to the state industrial commission 
for April. Eleven of them were fatal. 


POOL PLAN for 
Long Haul Trucks 


bus and truck pool hold to the viewpoint 
that this business is being written today 
by individual companies. And_ even 
though it is as an accommodation almost 
every risk of this type, sooner or later, 
finds a company berth. Therefore, why 
is there any real need for a pool, they 
ask. 

It is further argued that the business 
cannot be made profitable on any basis; 
that it is intrinsically unprofitable at any 
price the traffic will bear, regardless of 
whether a pool is created under the di- 
rection of an efficient executive commit- 
tee. But if the results obtained under 
aviation and excise pool operations count 
for anything at all, it would appear that 
in addition to the economy of manage- 
ment and representative spread of risks, 
a united, solid front is presented for 
intelligent competition with adverse in- 
terests and a long desired opportunity 
to “break even” on underwriting if not 
to make some profit. 





Selectivity 


(Continued 
an excellent driver. Business was good 
and he prospered, later buying a new, 
large and heavy make of car. From the 
very first Dr. M. had trouble in driving 
this car, found it unwieldy and trouble- 
some to operate in traffic. During the 
six months following he was involved in 
accidents practically every time he took 
it out. None of the accidents were of 
a serious nature, but necessitated small 
settlements ranging from $5 to $50. 

Finally Dr. M. acquired the idea that 
the car was a “jinx” and practically re- 
fused to operate it except when abso- 
lutely necessary, and then only when in 
a cold sweat. He tried to trade in the 
car, but due to his wife’s desire for a 
heavier car plus the damaged condition, 
which would cause him to sufler a loss 
of several hundred dollars, he continued 
to keep the car against his judgment. 
Whenever the occasion arose for Dr. 
M. to drive this car he became highly 
nervous, and now has the reputation of 
being an errotic and over-cautious driv- 
er, with the consequential hazards. 
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Direct Interviews With Insured 


While it is now the practice of the 
inspection companies not to interview the 
applicants for insurance direct (most 
companies feel that this practice is the 
best), it would be more beneficial to the 
underwriting departments of the com- 
panies if the inspection agencies were 
allowed to interview the prospect for a 
policy, size him up, and at the same 
time make an outside investigation of 
the risk. If an applicant knew he was 
being investigated he would feel that he 
had some responsibility to the insurance 
company when they issued a policy cov- 
ering himself and his car. Furthermore, 
if the producer and applicant knew that 
the insurance companies investigated 
their lines carefully, there would be less 
tendency for any misrepresentation by 
the producer and the assured. Insur- 
ance companies would benefit consider- 
ably by this practice of direct interview, 
if it could be generally instituted. 

The problems of underwriting certain 
types of business and the value of an 
inspection in connection with these prob- 
lems, has of late tended to increase in 
some instances the practice of direct in- 
terview. For example—on_ truckmen’s 
liability reports the inspection agency is 
able through outside informants to de- 
termine the financial stability, moral haz- 
ard and general desirability of the risk, 
as well as the ‘approximate -territories 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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through which the trucks are used. How. 
ever, through a direct interview, now 
generally permitted on this type risk, the 
inspection agency can confirm the exac 
number of trucks, types of trucks, as 
well as the types of trailers and over. 
all measurements. The inspector can at 
the same time obtain the admission oy 
confirmation of the distances and terri- 
tories through which the trucks are oper- 
ated as developed through outside jp. 
formants. 

The inspection agency having been 
fore-warned and fore-armed through out- 
side informants, then speaking to the 
assured as one who knows the actual 
facts, obtains from the assured additional 
facts, which, when dealing with the agent 
or insurance company direct, he might 
purposely omit. Other types of automo- 
bile risks also show the benefit of direct 
interview as a supplement to the outside 
unbiased report. Take the case of Mrs, 
L. whose residence address on original 
inquiry was given as Amityville, L. |. 
Investigation developed this to be her 
summer location for four months of the 
year, with a permanent address in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
What Interview With Assured Revealed 


The insurance company requested an 
alternate investigation as the assured and 
her broker claimed Amityville as the all 














year residence and permanent location 
of the car. The alternate investigation 
confirmed our original findings. Assured 
and her broker again disagreed. The in- 


surance company decided to pe rmit a di- 
rect interview on the part of the inspec- 
tion company. Mrs. L. was interviewed 
in Amityville by the inspector. The in- 
spector on the premises drew to her at- 
tention that the house was on stilts, 
without a cellar, and had no provisions 
for heating. He also drew to Mrs. Ls 
attention that her house was boarded up 
at the time of his first attempt to inter- 
view her. Mrs. L. then readily admitted 
that it was a summer house for four 
months of the year. and that she brought 
her car back to Brooklyn, and in ex- 
planation stated that there must have 
been some misunderstanding as to her 
orieinal statement. 

Some companies realize the benefit of 
direct interview regardless of the type 
of risk, and permit such direct interview 
at the discretion of the inspection com- 
pany. One such case was a car regis- 
tered by a girl twenty-two years of age 
at her fiance’s residence address. Car 
was stored at the fiance’s house and op- 
erated by both of them. They were 
known in his neighborhood as being good 
risks. Direct interview at her address 
developed her parents objected to her 
ever owning or driving a car because of 


a serious heart disease which they had 
never disclosed to even close 2canain‘- 
ances. This information was absolutely 


unobtainable through outside informants, 
and could be developed only by a direct 
interview of the assured’s family. Ant- 
other instance is that of a butcher who 
always had and still did nse his car for 
pleasure. However. a direct interview 
revealed that he had a definite intention 
of using the car in the near future for 
deliveries of meats, and for regularly pro- 
curing large cuts of meat from provision 
dealers daily. a 
It seems to me that if the selectivity 
of risks were based more definitely on 
the inspection renort. the inspection 
companies, as unbiased mediums, could 
render a far more valuable service than 
at the present time. They endeavor to 
protect the interests of the insurance 
companies at all times, and with the full 
cooperation of the insurance companies 
there is everv reason to believe that such 
association will effect a considerable im- 
provement from a loss standpoint. 
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elcome to 
onnecticut 


Tue STATE OF CONNECTICUT, through its Tercentenary Commission, invites the nation to 
participate in its celebration of “three hundred years of progress.” The occasion will be observed in many 
interesting and appropriate programs during the Summer and early Autumn commemorating the 
principal historic events and persons that have contributed to Connecticut’s growth since Colonial days. 


§ The tna Casualty and Surety Company and affiliated companies join in this cordial invitation. 
It is hoped that you will include a trip to Connecticut in your vacation plans and that while in Hartford 
you will find time to inspect our Home Office building. An educational exhibit is now being arranged 
which we believe will be of interest to every insurance man. 


€ As its contribution to this celebration, the Etna has prepared a map of Connecticut 
showing the principal highways and historical landmarks with thumbnail sketches of Con- 
necticut’s seventeen original towns. The cartography is by John Held, Jr., who has also 
drawn especially for this map thirty-one illustrations depicting early Connecticut history, 
which are reproduced in full color. § If you are planning to come to Connecticut this year, 
may we help make your visit enjoyable by sending you a copy of this commemorative map? 


The Atna Casualty & Surety Company 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Connecticut 






















































Attractive 
aA dlvertis1m 

ssShwulable 
to Hartford 
BDroducers. 


Hartford service begins with prompt shipment of agency supplies. 
Hartford service NEVER ends. Attractive and effective printed 
advertising covering all important lines is supplemented by practical 
sales suggestions --- by “The Hartford Agent”, the regular monthly 
publication of the Two Hartfords---and by thoughtful attention 
to individual agency problems. Furthermore, the 






Hartford’s unique arrangement with Western Union 
and the Canadian National Telegraphs 
now adds materially to the value of 
Hartford advertising and Hartford 
service. For complete informa- (Rm 
tion regarding Hartford facilities 
address the nearest office of the 
Company or write to the Agency 


Department at the Home Office. 
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